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Conventions 


Rendering Chinese 


In Chinese, the surname precedes the given name. I have 
followed this rule except in cases where people of Chinese 
ancestry, in the course of living or publishing in the West, 
have themselves reversed their names. Where Romanization 
of Chinese is necessary, I use the pinyin system, complete 
with tone marks. Tones are essential to the Chinese language, 
and readers who hope to discuss this subject in Chinese will 
benefit from knowledge of the correct pronunciation. 

In most cases where both the English and Chinese is re- 
quired in the text (as in titles and terms), I have chosen to use 
Chinese characters alone rather than pinyin. This is because 
adding both pinyin and characters would be cumbersome in 
the text, and while the pronunciation can almost always be 
derived from the characters, the reverse is by no stretch of the 
imagination true. Moreover, because they represent mean- 
ing, Chinese characters are useful for all readers of Chinese 
regardless of dialect, and in many cases for readers of Japa- 
nese and Korean as well. I have found no way to adopt the 
same principles in the notes and bibliography, where subse- 
quent references and alphabetic order make Romanization 
necessary. However, the index does provide characters. 


Terms 
To prevent confusion, I offer a brief explanation of some of 
the terms used in this book. The term "popular science" has 


multiple meanings, and so I have endeavored to be specific 
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in most cases. I use “science dissemination” to describe top-down efforts 
to spread scientific knowledge to the general population. For the produc- 
tion of scientific knowledge wholly or in part by nonscientists, I employ 
“popular participation in science” or “mass science,” depending on the 
context. By “popular culture,” I mean ideas, beliefs, and practices gener- 
ated and maintained through social networks other than those of the 
state and state-supported cultural apparatus. 

I have chosen for various reasons to retain a number of actors’ cat- 
egories used by the Chinese socialist state. (“Actors’ categories” are those 
employed by historical actors under study; they may be contrasted with 
“analytical categories” used by the researcher in ways the historical 
actors would not necessarily have recognized.) I use “peasants” instead 
of “farmers” because of the degree to which these people are still tied to 
land they cannot own, often with little legal opportunity for migration 
or change of employment. Embarrassingly for the socialist state, “peas- 
ants” remains the most accurate term. 

I also employ the term “class” despite the confusions caused by social- 
ist reorganizing and the Chinese state's unorthodox uses of the term.! 
While, in Max Weber’s terms, status or power might be more appropriate 
than class to analyze these relations, the exclusive use of such language 
would render the history utterly divorced from the experiences of the 
historical actors themselves. 

I use “the masses” exclusively as an actors’ category. Just as Máo 
denied the existence of a “universal human nature,” I deny the existence 
of “the masses.” Nonetheless, it is impossible to provide an understand- 
ing of Mao-era popular science without using this term. The same is true 
of “superstition.” 

One of the chief protagonists in this story has had a great many 
names, but I will stick to “Peking Man” except in special circumstances. 
Amadeus Grabau gave the fossils the informal name “the Peking Man” 
in 1926 (since frequently misspelled as “Pekin Man”), and Davidson 
Black provided them with the Latin moniker Sinanthropus pekinensis, lit- 
erally “China-human of Peking.” Scientists at the time also sometimes 
referred to the fossils fondly as “Nellie.” The modern synthesis in biol- 
ogy (circa 1950; see chapter 8) greatly simplified the human family tree 
and categorized Peking Man as a subspecies of Homo erectus. 

Chinese names for the fossils are also numerous, and many forms 
continue to be used interchangeably: 


1. On this subject, see Richard Curt Kraus, Class Conflict in Chinese Socialism (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1981). 
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Béijing Human (35 XX A, identical to the term for living human natives of Béijing) 

Béijing Ape-Human CL S 4% A; "ape-human" is the literal translation of the Latin 
Pithecanthropus) 

China Ape-Human (+ RS A, less common since the discovery of many other 
Homo erectus sites in China) 

China Human (€ E. A; at least one republican-era author used this term to trans- 
late Sinanthropus—/& H was a term in Buddhist texts meaning "China" 

Homo erectus (Xi it A, rarely used in dissemination materials, and typically only 
since the 19805) 


Since "Peking Man" is a well established name, I have decided not to 
confuse matters further by adopting the term "Béijing Man." 

For the same reason, I have resisted the great temptation to change 
"Peking Man" to "Peking Human," despite the lack of gender specific- 
ity in the Chinese names. To placate my feminist sensibilities, I have 
adopted the pronoun "she" to refer to the fossils. This is especially 
appropriate since the first skullcap, unearthed in 1929, was identified 
as a female, and, following tradition, reconstructed busts representing 
Peking Man are typically also female. Chinese authors occasionally refer 
to Peking Man as "she." 

I have also consistently eschewed “man” and “mankind” for “human” 
and "humanity," since the Chinese terms are not gender specific. The 
German word "Mensch" is also gender neutral, so I have rendered Engels's 
famous treatise as "The Part Played by Labor in the Transition from Ape 
to Human." 


2. Hud Wéidàn, Zhéndan rén yii Zhoukóudiàn wénhua yicé [Peking Man and Zhoukóudiàn Culture] 
(Shanghai: Shangwü yinshüguán, 1937 [1936]). 
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Introduction 


Beginning in 1918, scientists exploring a mining town near 
Béijing followed local legends through a lair of fox spirits 
and a trove of dragon bones to emerge in the late 1920s 
with the richest evidence of human evolution the world 
had ever seen: Peking Man. They began in an excavated cra- 
ter of a limestone quarry where one pillar of clay filled with 
bird bones remained standing. According to local infor- 
mants, the area had once been the home of foxes with an 
insatiable appetite for neighborhood chickens. Over time, 
the foxes became evil spirits, and one poor soul who inter- 
fered with them succeeded only in losing his own mind. 
Foreign scientists were not afraid of fox spirits but recog- 
nized the power such legends held as clues in the investiga- 
tion of natural history. 

"Chicken Bone Hill" did not turn up anything very 
interesting, but while they were excavating there one day, a 
local man brought news of a more promising sort. "There's 
no use staying here any longer,” he told them. “Not far 
from here there is a place where you can collect much larger 
and better dragons' bones." The scientists had heard of 
dragon bones before—in their lexicon, these were "fossils." 
Chinese herbalists had long recognized their medicinal 
value, and apothecaries paid good money to the farmers 
and miners who knew where to find them.? Adapting this 


1. J. Gunnar Andersson, Children of the Yellow Earth (London: Kegan Paul, 1934), 
96. Fox spirits are very common in Chinese folklore. They are typically pranksters 
and shape-shifters and often seek sex, food, or other favors from humans. Robert 
Ford Campany, Strange Writing: Anomaly Accounts in Early Medieval China (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1996), 254, 361, 389. 

2. Students of Chinese history may be more familiar with dragon bones as 
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long-standing economic practice to their own purposes, the scientists 
followed the man to a limestone fissure containing many dragon bones.’ 
The place came to be called Dragon Bone Hill (#27 ij) by the Chinese 
and foreign scientists who gathered to participate in the excavation of 
this scientific treasure-house.* In 1926, a foreign scientist found what 
appeared to be a human tooth, which scientists boldly dubbed Peking 
Man. Justifying this optimism, in 1929 a Chinese scientist and his team 
raised from the earth the first complete skullcap of a 500,000-year-old 
human female. 


In 1956 a visitor to the Peking Man exhibition hall at Zhoukóudiàn 
wrote in the guest book, "The ironclad evidence of our ancestors' fossils 
has taught me that ‘labor created humanity.’ I have no doubts what- 
soever anymore. From now on I will participate even more positively 
in every kind of labor and dedicate myself entirely to constructing our 
communist society and making the most of the precious property passed 
down to us from our ancestors." Another penned, "Our great ancestral 
country is so lovely. It was created for and passed down to us by our 
ancestors. I should study the hard labor through which human ancestors 
participated in the work of building socialism. I feel deeply the greatness 
and loveliness of the ancestral country."5 It would seem that the new 
socialist state had succeeded in its massive efforts to convince people 
of the veracity of the Marxist scientific perspective on human evolu- 
tion and of China's special place in that story. From picture books to 
thought-reform sessions, scientific and political elites had used every 
form of persuasion to drive out the superstitious notion that a deity had 
created humans out of dust or clay. Instead, they encouraged the masses 
to embrace the world-famous Peking Man fossils as ancestors of the Chi- 
nese people and as embodiments of Frederick Engels's celebrated theory 
that labor created humanity. 


they appear in the story of the earliest discovery of oracle bones—tortoise shells and animal scapula 
inscribed with Chinese characters and used for divination in the Shang dynasty (eighteenth to elev- 
enth centuries B.C.). The discovery occurred at the turn of the twentieth century in an apothecary's 
inventory of dragon bones. 
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In 2002 I received a letter from a Mr. Fang Li of rural Shanxi Province. 
He had responded to an ad I had placed in Fossils (44, a popular sci- 
ence magazine published by the Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology 
and Paleoanthropology [IVPP] in Béijing) and was now returning the 
survey I had mailed him. He was sixty-five years old, an “unsuccessful 
farmer," an avid reader of Fossils, and a devotee of an illegal qigong sect 
whose leader had been arrested in 1999, the same year the government 
cracked down on the more famous sect known as Fálán Gong In writ- 
ing to me care of IVPP and enclosing photographs of his fossil collec- 
tion, he was at once fulfilling our “predestined relationship" (#) and 
hoping to make a valuable contribution to China's scientific research. 
Qigong cosmology, folk religion, evolutionary theory, communist ideol- 
ogy, Chinese classical texts, and science fiction all fit together seamlessly 
in Fang's understanding of where humans came from and where we are 
headed. 

“I believe," he wrote, "that humans originated on Yáo Mountain in 
my province of Shanxi. On Yao Mountain, the Queen Mother’ gave birth 
to the ten thousand things. On Yáo Mountain there are two springs of 
pure water, which are the two breasts of the Queen Mother. Use them 
and they will not be exhausted.? The people of Shánxi originated on Yáo 
Mountain. The people of China originated in Shánxi. Over the course 
of several ecological transformations, they went out across the globe in 
search of environments suitable for survival. And so I say that Indians, 
Soviets, Native Americans, and British people are all the descendants of 
Chinese people. We all come originally from one mother. . .. We humans 
will in the end realize communism—international communism. From 
each according to his abilities; to each according to his needs. One hun- 
dred families will unite to become one family. All strife, invasion, and 
war will be extinguished. We will improve the environment . . . and use 
technology to conquer one planet after another. ... Placing value on 
harmony? is a precious heirloom of the Chinese people. Uniting two to 
make one; uniting humans with heaven; uniting humans, earth, and 


6. Qigong is a set of practices—including physical exercises, breath control, and meditation— 
designed to maintain and improve health. Its principles are based in Chinese medical and martial 
arts traditions; many qigóng schools also emphasize spiritual or religious aspects of the practices. 

7. A Daoist deity. 

8. An allusion to the Daoist classic Dao dé jing. 

9. A quotation from the Confucian Analects. 
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heaven; uniting human and human... . This is the motion of the uni- 
verse and the law of development. It is the law of historical progress.” He 
closed with an invitation to visit his home and view his fossils; together 
we could climb Yáo Mountain. 


How has evolutionary science shaped what it means to be human? Who 
is privileged to speak on the subject of human identity, using what forms 
of knowledge? These important and contentious questions are debated 
throughout the modern world. For readers relatively unfamiliar with 
Chinese history, this book will be an opportunity to explore common 
concerns in a refreshingly different context. China scholars, I hope, will 
find that Chinese history looks different when such issues are placed at 
the center of analysis. 

Many people have claimed the authority to interpret human origins. 
Who “we” are and where “we” came from are questions that matter 
deeply because they are fundamental in shaping core identities and loy- 
alties. In the United States today, the most conspicuous struggle in this 
arena has been between evolutionists and creationists—recently demon- 
strated when residents of Dover, Pennsylvania, put intelligent design on 
trial. Science popularizers have eagerly sought to define human origins 
in indisputably scientific terms, since people who understand them- 
selves thus are wedded to science in a very powerful way. For similar rea- 
sons, religious leaders have often been equally adamant in their desire 
to introduce or preserve their own interpretations of human origins. 

Beyond this familiar conflict, other identities and social movements 
have contributed to the contested field of human origins, producing 
a diverse array of meanings associated with it. Nationalist movements 
have tapped into theories of human evolution to make claims about 
a group’s solidarity, superiority, or ties to a specific geographic area. 
Humanists, on the other hand, have used scientific evidence to trumpet 
the common heritage and essential sameness of all peoples. Local people 
have often maintained their own origin stories, sometimes buttressed 
by fossils found near them. Feminist scholars have challenged theories 
that place males at the center of evolutionary change while sidelining 
females. 

Most if not all of these themes are well represented in twentieth- 
century Chinese history, but they have played out in distinctive ways. 
Darwinism, and with it knowledge of human evolution, came in the 
final years of the Qing dynasty (1644-1911) to a China in the midst of 
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imperialist invasion. Evolution stood for progress and national salva- 
tion, the potential for China to leave behind a past of “superstition” and 
weakness and to become scientific and strong. The opposition between 
evolutionary science and older, “unscientific” ways of thinking was thus 
present from the outset in China as in the West, and it became only 
more central after the founding of the socialist state in 1949. A key dif- 

- ference, however, lay in the relative weakness of Christianity in China 
even among Westernized circles. China had no indigenous belief sys- 
tem that suffered quite so devastating a challenge from evolutionism 
as Christianity did in the West, or that wielded such political influence. 
One consequence of this difference was that scientists and the state 
could be—and were—far more forceful in their efforts to replace religious 
interpretations of human origins with scientific ones. 

Another important difference was the way in which the perceived 
lack of a scientific culture was intertwined with feelings of national infe- 
riority. This contributed to the already highly charged significance that 
social Darwinist ideas had for national identity. Early twentieth-century 
Chinese intellectuals struggled to use such ideas to explain Chinese 
weakness and chart a course for China’s future. At the same time, how- 
ever, China had an international reputation as a once-great civilization 
with ancient roots. The result was a profound confusion about the value 
of the Chinese past and China’s place in the modern world that contin- 
ues to consume Chinese people today and thus continues to shape the 
ways they think about human evolution. 

Added to these distinctions is the position China has held in the 
history of paleoanthropology—the study of human origins and evolu- 
tion. When an international group of scientists discovered the Peking 
Man fossils in the late 1920s, Béijing quickly became the center of 
attention for scientists interested in human evolution from all over the 
world. Eighty years later, African fossils have eclipsed those of China, but 
Peking Man still holds the allegiance of Chinese scientists and laypeople 
alike. 

There are, moreover, a few central themes in the Chinese narrative 
that are unlikely to have occurred to the majority of Western readers. 
The influence of socialism generally, and Máo's unique social and ideo- 
logical vision in particular, framed familiar issues in startling ways. These 
elements of difference and even surprise serve as telling reminders of the 
specificity and contingency of our own experiences. 

Although few raised under capitalism will recognize the slogan “Labor 
created humanity,” it is very familiar to virtually everyone educated in 
socialist countries. The source is Frederick Engels’s elegant but unfinished 
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1876 essay “The Part Played by Labor in the Transition from Ape to 
Human.” School textbooks, museum exhibits, and other materials pro- 
duced in socialist countries have used this thesis to emphasize the role 
of manual labor in human evolution and thus to underscore labor's pri- 
macy to the human condition and the centrality of laboring people in 
human development. In early socialist China, human evolution was the 
“very first lesson” party officials imparted in political classes designed 
to bring the population up to speed on socialism and materialism. 
So reported Cuthbert O’Gara, a Catholic bishop who was in China in 
1949 and found it horrifying that communists were indoctrinating the 
Chinese population with Darwinism.’° 

Scholarship on the People’s Republic of China has not noted the sig- 
nificance of this “first lesson,” but there are several striking points to 
make even at the outset. First is the state’s direct, sustained involvement 
in promoting a specific scientific understanding of human origins and 
evolution. Science dissemination (kéxué půjí, #2, or kenn, #44) 
was central to the ideological mission of Chinese socialists beginning 
before the 1949 revolution, and it remains so today. Like recent move- 
ments in the United Kingdom and United States to overcome knowledge 
“deficits” and improve the “public understanding of science," kepü in 
China descended from the nineteenth-century professionalization of 
science: this was when the English language gained the term “scien- 
tist,” and with it a sense that professionals with intellectual expertise 
and institutional authority should produce scientific knowledge and 
should then “diffuse” it to create an enlightened citizenry. “Popular 
science” was thus a category that helped distinguish and elevate the 
newly emerging “professional science.” While similar in some respects 
to its Western cousins, képu in China has been far more centrally and 


10. Cuthbert M. O'Gara, The Surrender to Secularism (St. Louis: Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, 
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11. On the origins of "professional" and "popular" science in the Victorian era, see Bernard 
Lightman, "The Visual Theology of Victorian Popularizers of Science: From Reverent Eye to Chemi- 
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explicitly a political mission of the state. The goal in China has been to 
use evidence and reasoning to convince Chinese people to discard their 
previous superstitious beliefs and embrace a scientific worldview consis- 
tent with the philosophical and political teachings of Marxism. For this 
purpose, Engels’s twist on the story of human evolution was of particular 
utility and inspiration. 

The second point is the explicit attention given to the political impli- 
cations of theories of human evolution in media created for the general 
public—even children’s picture books. Such propaganda is inevitably 
one sided, but it offers exposure to a way of thinking about science that 
in the United States is rare outside scholarly literature. Rather than treat- 
ing science as a pure realm that is (or should be) isolated from external 
influences, Mao-era kēpů presented science as inseparable from its social 
and political contexts. 

Finally, historians of science have acknowledged race, nation, and 
gender as instrumental in shaping Western understandings of human 
origins and evolution.’? Class, on the other hand, has received far less 
attention, either because it has been less influential in Western paleo- 
anthropology or because it is less interesting to scholarly critics (and 
probably both). In contrast, the principle that labor created humanity 
placed class firmly at the center of the discourse in socialist countries like 
China. 

Among socialist countries, China was extraordinary in the vehemence 
with which official ideology rejected the notion of a “universal human 
nature”; it focused instead on what Donald Munro has called “the mal- 
leability of man”—the notion that different social classes have differ- 
ent natures and that human nature can change. This commitment 
was present already in Máo's writings from the early 1940s and gained 
strength in later decades with attacks on literature and philosophy that 
purported to identify characteristics (for example, love) that defined 
humanity and were shared across all classes of people. The alleged prob- 
lem with such writings was the way they took a bourgeois understanding 
of human identity and claimed it was not bourgeois but universal. In this 
regard, Máo's position was similar to more recent, Western scholarship 


12. See, for example, Donna Haraway, Primate Visions: Gender, Race, and Nature in the World of 
Modern Science (New York: Routledge, 1989); Stephen Jay Gould, Ontogeny and Phylogeny (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 1977); Londa Schiebinger, Nature's Body: Gender in 
the Making of Modern Science (Boston: Beacon Press, 1994); and Robert N. Proctor, "Three Roots of 
Human Recency: Molecular Anthropology, the Refigured Acheulean, and the UNESCO Response to 
Auschwitz," Current Anthropology 44, no. 2 (2003): 213-239. 

13. Donald J. Munro, The Concept of Man in Contemporary China (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
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on science and human identity. Donna Haraway, for example, has dem- 
onstrated in her study of primatology that what purports to be discourse 
on the human in fact works to reify more specific constructions of race 
and gender. Máo and Haraway thus both criticized liberal humanists 
who failed to recognize the significance of specific social identities and 
their entanglement with ideas about what it means to be human. A key 
difference between them, of course, is that Haraway does not seek to 
establish the existence of separate natures for different kinds of people; 
she merely shows that such concepts are embedded within ostensibly 
humanist discourses." 

Socialist-era China offers a fascinating example from the other side— 
from a political-historical context in which the tendency was rather to 
emphasize social identities to such an extent that humanism itself was 
denied. This case thus warrants a different corrective, one that dem- 
onstrates the existence, rhetoric not withstanding, of a distinct human 
identity. While scholars in the humanities were unable to explore ques- 
tions of humanism, their colleagues in the natural sciences were busy 
creating a human identity based primarily—though not exclusively—on 
Engels’s theory that labor created humanity. The Mao-era state commis- 
sioned this human identity, which in turn served some of the state’s 
highest political and ideological priorities. Recognition of this precedent 
provides a richer historical context for understanding post-Máo struggles 

over humanism (A Ù + &), from defining human rights (A JÉ) to reviv- 
ing a “humanistic spirit" (A X4 4) in the face of growing commercial- 
ism to interpreting the meaning behind Hu Jíntao's adopted principle 
of “human-centered” (DL A E A) development.'5 Indeed, the notion that 
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labor created humanity has been alternately a useful point of departure, 
subject for critique, and answer to the widely asked question that under- 
lies these debates: What is human nature (A # or A tj Zk d )?!6 

Also characteristic of Chinese socialism was the seriousness with which 
Máo and some of his followers pursued what I call the class politics of 
knowledge, specifically by attacking intellectual elitism and seeking to 
overthrow the division between mental and manual labor. Particularly 
during the Great Leap Forward (1958-1960) and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion (1966-1976), political leaders called upon scientists to “follow the 
masses" and implement "mass science." This was one especially radical 
example of a historical phenomenon common at least since the profes- 
sionalization of science in the nineteenth century. If we think of the top- 
down diffusion of knowledge represented by "science dissemination" as 
one aspect of popular science, bottom-up challenges to professional elit- 
ism constitute its historical twin. From Victorian-era assertions that sci- 
ence is based on "common sense" and thus belongs to the "Everyman," 
to recent scholarly efforts to reconstruct a "people's history of science," 
to late-night radio shows where callers relate their paranormal experi- 
ences in the face of "expert" disbelief, critics have called into question 
the notion that science is the exclusive preserve of people with academic 
degrees and established positions." 


16. An early post-Máo article that discussed "Labor created humanity" in the context of defin- 
ing human nature was Wang Ruisheng, "Guanyü rénxing gàiniàn de lijié,” in Zhongguó shéhui 
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de fangfa lùn sikáo" [Thinking Deeply on the Methodology of Research into Human Nature], Shanxi 
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At its height, mass science in China had the potential to be the most 
concerted attempt to overturn scientific elitism the world has ever seen. 
At the same time, however, mass science coexisted very uneasily with 
Máo's own depiction of the masses as superstitious, a perspective sci- 
entists found much more agreeable and which they effectively kept as 
the keystone of science popularization programs. The question of who 
may legitimately speak on scientific subjects—including human evolu- 
tion—was thus a far more explicit one in socialist China than in other 
contexts. Mass science was, moreover, a particularly strong test of the 
Maoist commitment to radical populism, and as such it offers China 
scholars a productive way to explore the potentials and limits of this 
philosophy. 

Superstitious or not, laypeople in China have preserved and adapted 
long-standing notions about humanity with respect to social relations 
and the place of humans in the natural world. While difficult to excavate 
from under the thick sediments of state propaganda, such perspectives 
have been present all along and are especially close to the surface in sto- 
ries about half-ape, half-human creatures similar to the North American 
Bigfoot. In the post-Máo era, stories about these yérén have circulated 
widely and have even received official recognition as a legitimate subject 
of scientific inquiry. Moreover, the widespread respect for ancestors and 
continued practice of ancestor worship represent strong cultural influ- 
ences that underlie much popular paleoanthropology. These and other 
elements from Chinese popular culture have played critical though often 
unacknowledged roles in the production of scientific knowledge about 
humans in China. 


Our guides in exploring this history are two popular characters in twen- 
tieth-century paleoanthropology: Peking Man (Béijing yuánrén, Je 
A) and Wild Man (yérén, €f A). The two figures often appear between 
the covers of the same popular science books and magazines, and many 
of the scientists who study Wild Man also research Peking Man or other 
fossil hominids. Peking Man and Wild Man both represent the primitive 
human, and at the same time something not quite human. As such, they 
have similarly served as mirrors for Chinese people in defining human 
identity. There is, however, an important difference. Peking Man repre- 


Mechaniks" (New York: Nation Books, 2005). The late-night radio show I am thinking of is Art Bell’s 
Coast to Coast AM. 
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sents science—the triumph of a rational understanding of human origins 
to replace religious creationism. Wild Man is the irrepressible legend, 
untamable by science. Even so, they cannot be wholly separated. Peking 
Man is also the stuff of stories and fantasies, and Wild Man the subject of 
scientific inquiry, an attempt to transform legend into science. They are 
not fixed entities; rather, they change to speak to different people and 
different times. But neither are they mere reflections of shifting political 
contexts: sometimes they speak against the grain. 

Figure 1 shows Peking Man as she has appeared in many representa- 
tions since the 1950s. Note that here and in many other places she is 
female: the first excavated skullcap was from a female specimen, and fol- 
lowing scientific convention, reconstructions of Peking Man qua Peking 
Man thus often depict a female. Where depicted as male, Peking Man 
is still typically a gentle sort of primitive, with a soft look in the eye, 
engaged in a life of quiet, determined labor (figure 2). Only occasionally 
is a wilder, more aggressive side shown, and even then the emphasis is 
on triumph over natural hardships and not on conflict within the spe- 
cies. Although she stands on the border between ape and human, it is 
Peking Man’s human side that receives the greater emphasis: portraits 
evoke affection for her as an ancestor rather than aversion to her remain- 
ing bestial qualities.!? 

Since the 1950s—although arguably not before—Peking Man has 
been drenched in nationalist symbolism. The growing (but by no means 
complete) consensus among scientists internationally is that today's 
humans all share a common ancestor who lived in Africa as recently as 
100,000 years ago. Dating from 500,000 years before the present, Peking 
Man would thus be an offshoot, a sideshow to the main attraction: the 
lineage leading to modern humans. Most Chinese paleoanthropologists 
(and some Western ones as well), however, support a rival theory, known 
as multiregionalism, in which multiple areas contributed to the emer- 
gence of modern humans. In this model, Peking Man is preserved as a 
Chinese ancestor, if not an ancestor of all people. 

Nationalist influences and rhetoric in paleoanthropology should not, 
however, make us insensitive to the wealth of other meanings Peking 
Man has embodied. During the Máo era Peking Man was a chief protago- 
nist in a story that emphasized not only the socialist moral that "labor 
created humanity" but also the international socialist moral that "all the 


18. In 1979, paleoanthropologist Zhou Guóxing oversaw the construction of a new bust that 
appears still more human (and prettier). Scientists now see less anatomical difference than they once 
did between Homo erectus (including Peking Man) and Homo sapiens. The bust is on display at the 
Béijing Natural History Museum. 


1 Peking Man qua Peking Man. This bust sits in the anthropology wing of the Institute for Verte- 
brate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology's paleontology museum. it is modeled after a 
bust created in the 1950s by Wang Cünyi under the direction of Wü Rükang and Wú Xinzhi. 
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2 Painting by the IVPP artist Li Róngshan depicting Peking Man engaged in tool manufacture. 
Executed in the early 1970s, it was one of the paintings IVPP took to Tibet in 1976 for use 
in a traveling exhibition (see chapter 5). It is very similar to the statue that currently sits 
in the front hall of the Peking Man site exhibition, but the standing figure in the statue is 
more recognizably female. Representations of a standing female Peking Man manufacturing 
tools have been standard fare at least since 1949. See, for example, Yáng Háoting's drawing 
(based on an earlier statue) in Péi Wénzhong, Zirán fazhán jidnshi [A Short History of Natural 
Development] (Shanghai: Géngyán chubanshe, 1950), 56. (Courtesy of Li Róngshan.) 


world is one human family." Both these themes remain in contemporary 
Chinese popular writings on human evolution. Thus, in addition to the 
narrowly nationalistic devotion to Peking Man as an ancestor, there is a 
more broadly human one. 

A poem published in 1979 in the popular magazine Science Hobbyist 
captures yet another kind of sentiment that some have harbored for 
Peking Man. 


Who brushed from your brow 

The accumulated yellow mud of the ages? 
Whose great hand warmly and softly 
Woke you from a primeval dream? 


Painstaking as a young lady embroidering flowers, 
Grueling as panning for gold in the sand, 

On the second of December in 1929, 

A Chinese scholar's hands, trembling with excitement, 
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From layers of earth more than thirty meters deep, 
Oh so lightly, oh so carefully raised you . . .!? 


Scientists and others involved in science dissemination continue to 
recall the excitement of the original discoveries, their international sig- 
nificance, and the scientific culture that grew around the excavations. 
For them, Peking Man represents love for science itself. 

The portrait of Wild Man (yérén) in figure 3 is also female and primi- 
tive, but here the similarity with Peking Man seems to end. Whereas 
Peking Man is soft and gentle, Wild Man is passionate and savage. 
Whereas Peking Man lives a sociable, cooperative existence with her fel- 
low Peking Men, Wild Man lives outside law and custom, surviving by 
kidnapping humans of the opposite sex and forcing them to serve as 
mates. Wild Man's wildness is terrifying but also exciting, especially for 
people who feel too much the constraints of civilization. 

Like the North American Bigfoot, the modern yérén's ancestry is in 
legends about creatures that straddle the boundary between human and 
animal. The scientists who pursue them today theorize on their likely 
relationship to modern humans: some suggest they are descendants of 
the fossil ape Gigantopithecus, others of the (probable) human ancestor 
Australopithecus. They hope to bring the yérén out of the realm of legend 
and into the realm of science. This has proved difficult. As a poem from 
1985 entitled "I Am Yérén" puts it, 


You want to see but I’m difficult to find, want to capture but I’m difficult to catch; 
| am the living specimen you need to explain, you want to explain.?? 


Not only have numerous scientific expeditions failed to produce a speci- 
men, but the popularity of yérén can be attributed in part to their very 
elusiveness: they are a testament to the limitations of science. As such 
they "strike a blow" against scientific elitism, but in the process they 
strike another for something that smacks of superstition. Where they 
stand in the class politics of knowledge is an open question. 

If Peking Man's significance rests on her accepted position as an 
ancestor, Wild Man's relationship to modern people is somewhat more 
complicated. Peking Man represents the root of humanity, a primitive 
state that has left its mark but to which there is no return. She exists at 


19. Zhang Feng and Xiao Yan, “‘Béijing rén’ zhi ge" [Ode to Peking Man], Kexué àihàozhě, no. 
1 (1979): 22. 
20. Zhou Liángpei, Yérén ji |Yérén Collection] (Béijing: Huáxià chübánshe, 1992), 96-99, 
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3 Cover of Zi Feng, ed., Yérén qiá'óu ji (Béijing: Zhongguó minjian wényi chubanshé, 1988), 
which included Sóng Youxing's story "A Yérén Seeks a Mate." Note the similarity between 
the face at lower left and the bust of Peking Man in figure 1. 
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a fixed node in a linear scientific temporality. Wild Man, on the other 
hand, comes from a world of legends where animals sometimes become 
human, and humans easily revert to beasts. This potential for two-way 
movement places her in a powerful position from which to speak on 
modern humanity. From the same poem, 


If we look at one another, well see who still retains a tail; 
You are my bright mirror, and | am yours. 


Sometimes the reflection shows the human to be more barbaric than the 
beast. 


When you fell trees and hunt wild animals, you acquire in your greed a wildness you 
cannot cast off. 


In such cases Wild Man becomes a powerful voice for those crushed by 
the inhumanity of modern society. 


The narrative that follows will cover slightly more than one century of 
Chinese history, from 1898 to 2005. It is a serious investigation of two 
possibilities that are too often dismissed in our cynical times. The first 
is the possibility of human identity. Scholars have rightly pointed to all 
the ways in which constructions of the human are wrapped up in con- 
structions of race, nation, and gender. I hope to demonstrate, however, 
that human identities are not reducible to specific social identities, but 
have themselves played significant historical roles in twentieth-century 
China and as such are worthy of more attention. In the Máo era, when 
scholars of literature could not freely discuss "human nature," human- 
ism survived in the realm of science. 

The second is the possibility of mass science. I suggest that Mao was 
right to emphasize the class politics of knowledge and right to think that 
laborers had something to offer science. Yet Máo's own conception of 
"the masses" as superstitious blinded him to some of the most important 
contributions they have made. To see the true promise of mass science, 
we will have to hold Máo accountable for the limitation of his vision 
and pull away the curtain of "superstition" that cloaks the richness of 
Chinese popular culture. 
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“From ‘Dragon Bones’ 
to Scientific Research”: 
Peking Man and Popular 
Paleoanthropology in 
Pre-1949 China 


Celestial Clouds and Zip Wires 


In 1934, a dynamite blast during the excavation of the 
Peking Man fossils destroyed the Temple of the Hill God 
QL% A) at Zhoukóudiàn.! The scientists involved in the 
research arranged for a new temple to be built, but in place 
of the original mural portraying a deity they installed one 
that vividly evoked the complex social and cultural milieu 
of the time (figure 4). Composed in a recognizable style of 
Chinese landscape painting, the new mural retained the 
swirling clouds that connote the divine in Daoist represen- 
tations and a narrative element commonly seen in Chinese 
art. Yet the subject matter was thoroughly modern: it 
depicted the scientific excavation work then in progress 
at the site. Prominently featured was the zip wire installed 
to facilitate the transport of baskets of excavated rock and 


1. The destruction may have occurred in 1933 or 1935. A photograph of 
the old temple exists from 1933, and one of the new temple exists already from 
November 1935. See Jia Lánpo, Zhoukóudiàn jishi [Chronicle of Zhoukóudiàn] 
(Shanghai: Shanghai kéxué jishü chubanshé, 1999), 71, 104. 
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4 Mural created for a new temple at Zhoukóudiàn built to replace one destroyed during exca- 
vations. From Jia Lánpo, Zhoukóudiàn jishi [Chronicle of Zhoukóudiàn] (Shanghai: Shanghai 
kéxué jishü chübánshe, 1999), 137. 


gravel, of which participants were duly proud.? Also visible in the paint- 
ing were the many types of people who participated in the excavation 
and in daily life in the surrounding community. Workers dug in the exca- 
vation pit, which was marked in sections with Roman letters, and filled 
baskets with material to be sent down the wire. Scientists in Chinese and 
Western clothes—although interestingly no obvious examples of West- 
ern scientists—observed the work. Women in Chinese dress walked up 
the road to the site, while a man at the bottom sold food out of a basket 
to a customer. Two other women stood reading a sign that identified the 
site and the scientific work underway. 

Through its inclusions, and also its omissions, the mural captured 
much of what defined the work at Zhoukóudiàn and what it meant for 
Chinese society at large. It expressed the hope that China could become 
modern without losing its Chinese "essence," and that Chinese and 
Westerners—or at least their clothing—could work together toward a 


2. Jia Lánpo, interview with Dennis Etler, 17 September 1999. Péi Wénzhong, Zhoukéudian dóng- 
xué céng cáijué ji [Record of Excavations of the Zhoukóudiàn Cave Strata] (Béijing: Dizhàn chübánshé, 
2001 [1934]), 14-17. 
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common goal while respecting Chinese leadership in China. It was sig- 
nificant that the goal in question, along with the means for achieving it, 
was science—an international endeavor in which Chinese people were 
struggling to participate as equals. But not all Chinese could be equals: 
whether in Chinese robes or Western suits, scientists could be distin- 
guished from the workers who handled the heaviest and least reward- 
ing jobs. Finally, the painting appeared to symbolize simultaneously 
the replacement of religion with science and also the accommodation 
of science to existing Chinese ideas and practices, including spiritual 
ones. Having blown up the original temple, scientists replaced it with 
an altar to science and a depiction of themselves as the principal agents 
in the transformation. The human power of science represented by the 
zip wires, however, appeared nonetheless as an extension of the power of 
heaven coming to earth through the ribbons of clouds on which immor- 
tals were often seen to descend. These core relationships—nationalism 
and internationalism, elite and worker, tradition and modernity, science 
and “superstition”—were to continue to frame popular paleoanthropol- 
ogy throughout the twentieth century. 


A Willingness to Change 


An adage from the ancient classic, the Book of History (¥ #), has often 
been called upon in China to express the nature of the human: LS 
4 Z €. Pithy and potent, this quotation (which serves as the epigraph 
to this volume) is also open to diverse interpretations—qualities that 
help explain its continued cultural significance. A is "human"; E 4 is 
"the ten thousand things." The difficulty is with € (ling). It typically 
refers to a spiritual essence or quality. It may denote a female shaman, 
a divinity, the soul, the austerity of a leader, the quality of being effica- 
cious, innate intelligence, fortune, or excellence.* The adage has been 
translated into English as “man is the soul of all creation," "man is the 
best of the ten thousand things," and "of all creatures, man is the most 
highly endowed."5 An equally plausible translation would be "humans 
are the intelligent ones of the ten thousand things." The connotations 


3. From the Upper Taishi (4 2 Ł) section. This section appears only in the “old text" version of 
the classic, commonly considered a "forgery" from the Hàn dynasty. 

4. Wü Zéyán, Huang Qiüyün, and Liú Yégiü, eds., Ci yuán, dali bán [Origin of Words, Mainland 
Edition] (Táibéi: Taiwan shangwt yinshüguán, 1993 [1989]), 2:3345. 

5, Stuart Schram, Chairman Mao Talks to the People: Talks and Letters: 1956-1971 (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1974), 220; James Reeve Pusey, China and Charles Darwin (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1983), 195; James Legge, trans., The Chinese Classics III: The Shoo King [Shü jing} 
(Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1970 [1861]), 283. 
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of intelligence and leadership led Japanese and Chinese intellectuals to 
use & & (efficacious leader) to translate the term "primate" in their writ- 
ings on biology and evolution. This was probably the sense that Máo 
Zédong had in mind when in a 1964 speech he said: "In the past, they 
said... Až £ Jj z €.' Who called a meeting to elect [humans to this 
position]? They appointed themselves." 

Darwin is often credited with promoting the radical principle that 
humans are animals. In the century since Darwinism was first introduced 
to China, the ancient adage from the Book of History has appeared to 
different people either as prescient or as old fashioned, depending on 
whether they have understood it to acknowledge the place of humans 
among other living things or to emphasize their exceptional qualities. 
For one famous advocate of science in 1921, the spiritual quality of the 
term € was problematic, and he contrasted it with the evolutionary 
perspective then taking Chinese intellectuals by storm: "People who 
consider themselves 'the spirit of the ten-thousand things' have forgot- 
ten that they are still biological organisms.” It was only by “knowing 
themselves" as such that the Chinese people could achieve a "true self- 
liberation movement.”’ 

Actually, it is an ancient notion, in China and elsewhere, that the 
boundary between humans and animals is porous. Chinese writings 
throughout imperial times abounded with tales of creatures part human, 
part animal, and others—like fox spirits and snakes—that could change 
into human form and back again. The “hairy people" (4% A) are a late 
example: they appear in a Qing dynasty (1644-1911) gazetteer and in 
the writings of the eighteenth-century folklorist Yuán Méi. Legend has 
it that they descended from people who had fled conscript labor on the 
first Qín emperor's Great Wall; removed from the civilizing influences of 
society, they had reverted to beasts.* According to classical Chinese texts, 
humans were originally not separate from the animals; they achieved 
humanity only through the actions of the sage kings.? If the classics told 
that humans had originated among the beasts, they also suggested that 


6. Note that modern allusions to this adage typically adopt the more modern grammar that Máo 
uses here. I have slightly altered the translation from Schram's in Chairman Mao Talks, 220. For a 
more explicit connection of the adage to the term for “primate,” see Wang Xidoshi, Cóng yuán dao 
rén: Tongsu jiánghuà [From Ape to Human: A Simple Account] (Shanghai: Xinyà shüdiàn, 1950), 17. 

7. Zhou Zuórén, quoted in Liú Wéimín, Kexué yii xiandài Zhongguó wénxué [Science and Modern 
Chinese Literature] (Héféi: Anhui jiàoyà chübánshe, 2000), 41. 

8. Yang Yanlié, ed., Fang xian zhi [Fang County Gazetteer] (Taib&i: Chéngwén chiibanshé, 1976 
[1865]), 847-848; Yuan Méi, Zheng xù Zi bu yii [What Confucius Did Not Discuss, Corrected and 
Continued] (Taibéi: Xinxing shüjá, 1978), 5240-5241. 

9. Mark Edward Lewis, Sanctioned Violence in Early China (Albany; State University of New York 
Press, 1990), 169-170. 
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humans could slip back across the boundary if they abandoned that 
which distinguished them—namely, their moral sensibilities and adher- 
ence to ritual. By the same logic, members of ethnic groups whose cus- 
toms differed were often classified along with the “wild beasts.”!1 What 
made Darwinism as introduced to China such a powerful new idea was 
not simply the placement of humans within the natural world, but the 
law of progressive change that went with it.!2 When Peking Man arrived 
on the scene, she would be understood as part of this forward momen- 
tum and not, like the “hairy people,” as an example of slipping back 
across the boundary into the realm of animals. While in Chinese folklore 
the possibility of transformation between animal and human was two- 
way, in modern evolutionary theory, movement is one-way. Humans 
were like the rest of the animals but have evolved and cannot go back. 

The first to write on human evolution in China were not scientists. 
They were officials and intellectuals who sought to make sense of the 
related experiences of a declining Qing empire, encroaching imperial- 
ist powers, and an emerging Chinese nationalism. In the writings of 
Darwin, Thomas Henry Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Pyotr Alekseyevich 
Kropotkin, and others, Chinese writers in the first half of the twentieth 
century hoped to find answers to the questions Why is China weak? and 
How can China be made strong? 

The man most responsible for introducing Darwinian thought to 
China was Yan Fu (1853-1921), an educator and Westernizer who in 1898 
published a paraphrastic and heavily annotated translation of Thomas 
Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics (1893), entitled in Chinese On Evolution 
(KH). Yán's motivation for writing the text and the reason for its 
widespread influence was the apparent relevance of the subject to "self- 
strengthening and the preservation of the race."!* It was not Darwinism 
per se, but social Darwinism, that interested Yán and his many followers, 


10. “If the sense of duty or knowledge of [correct hierarchical relations] were lost, then he would 
revert to the level of the beasts." Lewis, Sanctioned Violence, 172. 

11. Lewis, Sanctioned Violence, 173. Those who introduced Darwinism to China were aware of 
this history and sometimes used it to highlight both the existence of historical precedents and the 
difference between such ideas and those of Darwinists. Qiao Feng, "Rénzhóng giyuan” [Theories of 
Human Origins], Dongfang zázhi 16, no. 11 (1919): 93-100. 

12. Some might object that Darwin did not espouse a "law of progressive change," which is why 
I say “Darwinism as introduced to China.” Nonetheless, an excessively protective attitude toward 
Darwin is unwarranted. There is much in Darwin's writings that celebrates progressive evolution, 
and also much that (again, contrary to his celebrated image) encourages application of evolutionary 
principles to human societies. 

13. Benjamin Schwartz, In Search of Wealth and Power: Yen Fu and the West (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1964), 42-90. 

14. Yán Fù quoted in Schwartz, In Search of Wealth, 100. 
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including the notable reformer Hú Shi (1891-1962), who adopted the 
character if for his given name to evoke the phrase "survival of the fit- 
test” (38 f Bj p). 

Yán drew selectively from both Herbert Spencer and Thomas Huxley 
to generate a vision of evolution suitable for a Chinese reformer of his 
era. Yán adopted Spencer's optimism with respect to evolution as a pro- 
gressive force while rejecting his individualism and his willingness to 
forego human action for the betterment of society. Huxley proved the 
perfect complement: eschewing Huxley's pessimistic view of evolution 
as a necessarily brutal force, Yán nonetheless embraced Huxley's call for 
people to organize to improve themselves and their societies physically, 
intellectually, and morally.’® 

Yan’s synthesis, like the new painting in the Temple of the Hill God, 
marked both an accommodation to long-standing Chinese beliefs and 
a reorientation to a modern notion of progressive change. Considering 
human ethical action an essential part of the struggle for existence left 
room for Confucian activism. It also preserved what had long been held 
in China to be the crucial distinction between humans and animals, 
their understanding of morality and their ability to manifest it through 
correct practice—in short, their humaneness (12). Moreover, Yán's sense 
of a cosmic pattern governing nature and human society strongly reso- 
nated with Daoist ideas." 

At the same time, Yán's Darwinism was progressive. Unlike the two- 
way movement between human and animal found in Chinese legends, 
in the evolutionary theory that Yan introduced the position of animals 
became fixed in the human past as "ancestors"—Aa concept bound to make 
many filial Chinese somewhat uncomfortable. Looked at in the other 
direction, however, the struggle for existence moved nature and society 
ever closer to perfection. Yán found in evolutionary theory the lesson he 
thought China most needed to learn. Change was both unavoidable and 
beneficial. To survive and prosper, China had to embrace change and 
release the progressive energies of the people that had been inhibited by 
ignorance, poverty, and weakness.!* 

Thus, Yán Fü and his followers were also voluntarists. For the prob- 
lems that concerned late Qing-dynasty scholars—national strength in 


15. Among his classmates there were also “Natural-Selection Yang” and "Struggle-for-Existence 
Sūn.” Jerome B. Grieder, Hu Shih and the Chinese Renaissance: Liberalism in the Chinese Revolution, 
1917-1937 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970), 27. 

16. Pusey, China and Charles Darwin, 158-175. 

17. Schwartz, In Search of Wealth, 106-110; Pusey, China and Charles Darwin, 164-165. 

18. Schwartz, In Search of Wealth, 49, 56. 
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the face of imperialism and above all the need for modernizing change— 
continued to occupy their successors through the disunity, war, and 
revolution that filled the republican era (1912-1949). In a 1927 speech 
at Whampoa Military Academy, the famous Chinese writer Lù Xin 
offered this interpretation of human origins: “Why did men become 
men, and monkeys remain monkeys? This was simply because monkeys 
were unwilling to change—they liked to walk on all fours."!? This was 
the dominant understanding of evolution in China when Peking Man 
stepped on the scene in the late 1920s, and it remained powerful for 
many decades to come. Significantly, the same voluntarism was also at 
play in Chinese interpretations of Marxist theory, which emphasized 
the power of human will in revolutionary transformation more than the 
notion that society follows set laws of development.” In 1964, Máo was 
to say: "I don't believe that men alone are capable of having two hands. 
Can't horses, cows, sheep evolve? Can only monkeys evolve? And can it 
be, moreover, that of all the monkeys only one species can evolve, and 
all the others are incapable of evolving?"?! 

As powerful as this sense of progressive voluntarism was, another 
very different but equally seductive evolutionary paradigm had its own 
niche in early twentieth-century Chinese books on anthropology.” Ernst 
Haeckel's theory of recapitulationism vividly represented the develop- 
mentalist bent of nineteenth-century Western philosophy. It saw in the 
development of the individual organism a repetition of the evolution- 
ary history of its ancestors. This contributed to a sense of deterministic 
evolution somewhat at odds with the voluntarism described above. Per- 
haps even more important, the recapitulationist paradigm also encour- 
aged the dissemination in anthropological texts of examples of atavism 
(the Chinese, ik #1, literally means "returning to an ancestral [state]"), 
such as human babies born with tails or with thick body hair. Their 
primary function in such texts was to reinforce a progressive and deter- 
ministic understanding of evolution. They served as evidence that each 
new organism passed through the primitive stages on its way to more 
advanced states. Yet examples of atavism could not but also evoke that 
same slippery boundary between humans and animals that was found in 


19. Quoted in James Reeve Pusey, Lu Xun and Evolution (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1998), 135. On Wü Zhihuri's volutarist interpretation of evolution, see Pusey, China and Charles 
Darwin, 386-389. 

20. Maurice Meisner, Li Ta-chao and the Origins of Chinese Marxism (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1967). 

21. Schram, Chairman Mao Talks, 220-221. 

22. Frank Dikétter, The Discourse of Race in Modern China (London: Hurst and Company, 1992), 
138-142. 
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Chinese classical origin stories and accounts of half-animal, half-human 
creatures. Similarly, a newspaper article in 1935 described a Californian 
case of Paget’s disease (which can cause bowing of the limbs) and con- 
cluded, “While Darwin said that humans evolved from apes, this strange 
account shows that humans can also revert back into apes."? Such latent 
symbols of degeneration or human bestiality were to survive through 
the decades until they experienced an explosion of popular interest 
beginning in the late 1970s. 


Nationalism and Internationalism 


The commitment to change and fascination with evolutionary theories 
as guides to such change were inextricable from a concern for China as a 
nation in an international system defined by conquest and survival. Yan 
Fu’s brand of social Darwinism differed significantly from that of Herbert 
Spencer and others in the West, for whom the “struggle for existence” 
took place primarily among individuals. Yan and other writers in China 
focused instead on the struggle among groups (#), a general term that 
easily accommodated the more specific idea of nations. Yan found mean- 
ing in the words of the ancient Chinese philosopher Xünzí: “Animals 
cannot organize as groups; only men can organize as groups."?* While 
this was not the only difference between humans and other animals 
emphasized in early twentieth-century China—others included intelli- 
gence, consciousness, and the ability to make tools and other objects—it 
was perhaps the most important.” It lent weight to the notion that in 
their struggle to survive, Chinese people must focus on strengthening 
the collective body, increasingly understood as the Chinese nation. As 
one biographer summarizes Yán's position, "Values, institutions, ideas— 
the whole content of culture—must be judged in terms of one criterion: 
will it preserve and strengthen the nation-state?"?6 

A 1918 book, Vista on Human Evolution, vividly expressed a similar 
concern for the survival of the Chinese nation. In a section on “inherent 


23. “Rén biàn hóu zhi díwén" [Strange News of a Person Transforming into an Ape], Béiping chén- 
bào, 6 June 1935. Cited also in Frank Dikótter, "Hairy Barbarians, Furry Primates, and Wild Men: Medi- 
cal Science and Cultural Representations of Hair in China," in Hair: Its Power and Meaning in Asian Cul- 
tures, ed. Alf Hiltebeitel and Barbara D. Miller (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1998), 57. 

24. Pusey, China and Charles Darwin, 58. Other important thinkers who highlighted struggle 
among groups included Liang Qichao, Zhang Binglín, and Kang Youwéi. 

25. For some of these other differences, see Guó Móruó, Géming jingshén rénlei jigido zirán [With 
Revolutionary Spirit, Humanity Constructs Nature] (Shanghai: Kaimíng shüdiàn, 1928), 4-5, 17. 
This appears to be a rare book. It is not available in United States libraries, and the copy in the Chi- 
nese National Library is a facsimile. 

26. Schwartz, In Search of Wealth, 50. 
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faculties” (7. #4), the author first described various animals: birds have 
feathers for flying; beasts have limbs for running; lions and tigers have 
claws and teeth for fierceness. "Those who attain them will live, and 
those who do not will die." He then turned not to humans in general, 
but to “our race [R ff K] with [our] feet planted in east Asia." The his- 
torical annals related that over the ages, the Chinese had been pressed 
by outsiders on all sides: "Up until today, our race has not been van- 
quished, but is able to rise from the ashes to test its power and measure 
its strength against the other races. This is [the meaning of] inherent 
faculties."? 

The integration of biological principles of evolution with the political 
category of nations inevitably produced powerful and dangerous con- 
ceptions about "racial" identity. Discussions of race abounded in early 
twentieth-century China and drew much force and meaning from the 
discussions of nations and imperialism in which China, along with most 
of the rest of the world, was thoroughly entangled.” Such notions fed 
into and in turn were enriched by the growth, beginning in the 1920s, of 
eugenics (4€ 4 & the"scienceofsuperiorbirths"), thesubjectofa full chap- 
ter in the influential 1918 Chinese introductory text Anthropology.” 

Eugenics has a deservedly ugly reputation arising from its frequent 
implication in racist, classist, and sexist attempts to purify populations at 
the expense of individual liberties. Nonetheless, it is important to place 
eugenics theories and movements in their proper historical contexts. 
Chinese intellectuals and scientists advocated eugenics because they 
believed it was at least a compassionate alternative to racial extinction, 
and at best a positive way for China to become a nation of healthier, 
stronger people. Moreover, solutions were not limited to ones we might 
term “Mendelian,” for example, prohibiting reproduction by “unfit” 
people and encouraging intermixing with “new blood” of neighboring 
ethnic groups. Rather, they also included “Lamarckian” solutions for 
improving prenatal care, education, and the natural and social environ- 
ment. Above all, eugenicists saw themselves engaged in a “struggle for 
national survival.”°° 


27. Chén Anrén, Rénléi jinhuà daguan [Vista on Human Evolution] (n.p., 1918), 2. 

28. Dikótter, The Discourse of Race. 

29. Chén Yinghuáng, Rénléixué [Anthropology] (Shanghai: Shangwü yinshüguán, 1923 [1918]), 
236-247. 

30. Mendelian inheritance is limited to what is present in immutable genes; Lamarckian inheri- 
tance includes acquired characteristics. For a very sensitive reinterpretation of eugenics in China and 
Japan, see Yuehtsen Juliette Chung, Struggle for National Survival: Eugenics in Sino-Japanese Contexts, 
1896-1945 (New York: Routledge, 2002), especially 71-86, 169-171. Among the intellectuals and 
scientists she cites are Liang Qichao, Li Xün, Zhou Jianrén, and Pan Guangdan. 
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Eugenics in China, as in some other countries, was largely predicated 
on a self-diagnosis of racial degeneration.?! Many Chinese intellectuals 
accepted the nineteenth-century characterization of China as the “sick 
man of Asia.” Yet degeneration implied a previous state of strength origi- 
nating in antiquity. In the second and third decades of the twentieth 
century, Chinese intellectuals approved and recirculated a theory pub- 
lished by a French philologist in 1894 that the origins of Chinese civi- 
lization lay in Babylon.” Such claims resonated with social Darwinism 
in the portrayal of the Chinese race as a formerly strong one that had 
come to China in ancient times and ousted the weaker Miao people then 
living there.? During the Nanjing decade of 1928-1937 (the height of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s power and the most unified period of the republican 
era), the dominant opinion shifted to rooting Chinese civilization in 
China proper straight back to the Paleolithic era—an opposite position 
that nevertheless continued to serve nationalist ends.** 

The influence of nationalism in science went beyond abstract ques- 
tions of race and prehistory to play an important role in the social rela- 
tions of Chinese and foreign scientists active in the republican period. 
For many years, Chinese archaeologists fumed over the actions of foreign 
scientists in China who removed cultural artifacts for their own research 
and for display in their nations’ museums. With the consolidation of its 
power in the Nanjing decade, the Nationalist government gained new 
means to establish and enforce laws protecting Chinese artifacts.” In 
1928, the Society for the Preservation of Cultural Objects, with govern- 
ment support, seized the collections of several foreign explorers who 
had planned to ship them out of the country." Following this dramatic 
success, in the 1930s a series of laws and regulations strictly governed 
foreign participation in archaeology.*” 

Nationalism, and indeed the nation itself, does not exist but in a con- 
text of internationalism. Chinese reformers in the very late Qing dynasty 


31. Chung, Struggle for National Survival, 62. 

32. Terrien de Lacouperie, Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilization (Osnabriick: Otto Zeller, 
1966 [1894]). 

33. Fa-ti Fan, "How Did the Chinese Become Native? Science and the Search for National Origins 
in the May Fourth Era," in In Search of Modernity: Re-examining the May Fourth Movement, ed. Kai-wing 
Chow and Tze-ki Hon (Lanham, Md.: Lexington Books, forthcoming). 
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Aurel Stein. 
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learned to conceive of China as a sovereign nation in order to advocate 
China’s interests within the system of international politics. In enact- 
ing laws to protect artifacts, “China actually participated in a process 
of defining national properties and rights in international scientific 
activities.”** The goal of strengthening China was to protect it from 
imperialism, and also to allow it to take its place in the modern world 
of nations. For intellectuals—and perhaps especially scientists, whose 
work was so often collaborative—this was often manifested on a per- 
sonal level. Studying abroad and forming professional relationships with 
people of other countries, they hoped to engage with their colleagues on 
equal footing. To do so required not only a cosmopolitan approach but 
also a strong sense of national identity. Such was the challenge facing 
Chinese scientists involved in the excavation of Peking Man. 


Tradition, Superstition, Science 


If China’s leading citizens saw it as a country in need of change, science 
was to play a central role in the proposed transformations. Science rep- 
resented what was new, modern, liberating, and above all necessary for 
national survival. So convincing was this idea that the commitment to 
spreading scientific knowledge transcended the deep political divides of 
a country engaged in multiple civil wars. It was perhaps inevitable that 
in identifying science in these ways reformers should find a correspond- 
ing negative in the Chinese tradition, as they understood it. The domi- 
nant narrative of the early twentieth century in China, centering on the 
great cultural transformation of the May Fourth Movement (1915-1925), 
indeed paints the period as one of youthful energy embracing science 
and overturning tradition and superstition.” Yet reformers and revolu- 
tionaries were by no means united in a wholesale acceptance of science 
as a replacement for Chinese tradition. Questions of how long-standing 
Chinese ideas and values were to fare in the modern world resurfaced 
repeatedly. And just as Yan Fu had understood evolution in the moral 
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terms of Confucian thought, even those science promoters most rabidly 
opposed to tradition borrowed more than they knew from long-standing 
Chinese philosophical perspectives.*! 

These enduring ambiguities complicated but did little to stanch the 
overwhelming social energy behind the movement to make China a 
“scientific nation” by transforming the knowledge and worldviews of 
the general population. The notion of superstition (3€ f$) served as a use- 
ful catchall term that denoted the opposite of science. As one Chinese 
educator neatly put it, “The world of the twentieth century is a scientific 
world. We need a scientific China for the scientific world. A superstitious 
nation will find it difficult to survive in a scientific world."* Superstition 
was a powerful and viable concept in large part because it was a nebulous 
one. For serious antitraditionalists, it could stand in for the whole of pre- 
modern Chinese thought.** For more selective cultural critics, it could 
refer, for example, to Daoist mysticism in contrast with the Confucian 
precept of not concerning oneself with ghosts.** For rural reformers and 
revolutionaries who sought to bring modernity to the Chinese country- 
side, it could represent specific folk beliefs and practices. For the great 
pragmatist reformer Ho Shi, what was at issue was a proper critical atti- 
tude for evaluating the truth and worth of all ideas, old and new.* It was 
perhaps in a similar spirit that an influential anarchist spoke out against 
what he saw as an uncritical acceptance of Darwinism then in vogue: 
"Those who look towards evolutionary progress are as superstitious as 
those who pray to gods and spirits."* These last two examples, however, 
were exceptional: for most, "superstition" referred unproblematically to 
any idea or practice that appeared unscientific or otherwise impeded 
China's entry into the modern world. 
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Intellectuals and political leaders of all stripes throughout the early 
twentieth century largely agreed on the need to eliminate superstitious 
beliefs and foster in China an appreciation for “science,” sometimes 
conceived narrowly as scientific research and methodology but more 
often broadly as a scientific worldview. In the 1930s, in the midst of 
war and revolution, influential people from across the political spectrum 
created specific programs designed to bring science to the people. Rural 
reformers took their dreams for a modern China down to the coun- 
tryside and included in their comprehensive reform packages efforts to 
educate rural people about science." Meanwhile, communist activists 
pursued their own science education projects in the rural base areas. In 
the “revolutionary cradle” of Yan’an, they created a Science Populariza- 
tion Movement (£4 K% w$), which included a major campaign 
against superstition in 1944-1945. 

In addition to such intensive rural efforts, published materials worked 
to spread scientific knowledge in urban areas. Throughout the early twen- 
tieth century, general-interest magazines like Eastern Miscellany (CS 7; 3€ 
#8) and Women's Magazine (I$ 3x 3$ $&), and political ones like New Youth 
(3t 4f 4F) and New Tide (#7 #4), regularly printed articles on scientific top- 
ics, but the 1930s saw the first real explosion of books and magazines 
dedicated to disseminating scientific knowledge. For example, the Sci- 
ence Society of China (+ RSA, founded by Hú Shi and his Chinese 
classmates at Cornell University, launched a magazine for intellectuals 
entitled Science (S 4E &) in 1915 but waited until 1933 to publish a 
magazine for broader audiences, Popular Science CH) SS Æ). 

In 1931, the reformer Tao Xingzhi obtained funding from the owner 
of Shén bao (one of China’s most important newspapers) to found the 
Science Dissemination Movement (4+ # T iz @, literally “Hand Down 
Science Movement”). A former student of John Dewey, Tao chose to 
focus on children’s education. Under his leadership, the Science Dissem- 
ination Movement published a series of short books for children on sci- 
entific subjects—for example, Exploring the Life of the Praying Mantis. The 
proceeds from these publications helped found the Children’s Science 
Correspondence School (55 X £538 a4 &), aimed at both children 
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and elementary school teachers. Gao Shigí—who later became China's 
most celebrated popular science writer—contributed to the course mate- 
rials.? Although the Science Dissemination Movement did not have an 
explicit political affiliation, its participants were in various ways clearly 
estranged from Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist Party. The owner of the 
Shen bào was assassinated in 1934 by Chiang Kai-shek's Blue Shirts. Táo 
was a vocal critic of Chiang's policies and cooperated with the Chinese 
Communist Party on a number of projects.? Other members of the Sci- 
ence Dissemination Movement, including Gao Shigi, moved to Yán'an 
in the late 1930s, contributed to the communists' Science Popularization 
Movement there, and went on to distinguished careers in the People's 
Republic after 1949. 

The Nationalists have often been criticized for neglecting science 
both in their policies and in their very ideological foundation. However, 
scholars have brightened the picture a bit by recognizing overlooked 
efforts and accomplishments.*' A modest revision of this type is cer- 
tainly deserved in the field of science dissemination as well. In 1932, the 
Guómíndáng ideologue Chén Lift spearheaded the Chinese Association 
for the Scientization Movement (+ & #4 # (4.34  # @). Known for his 
conservative cultural perspectives, Chén was exactly the type left-lean- 
ing intellectuals saw as an impediment to scientific and cultural progress. 
Yet Chén gathered more than fifty people, mainly political elites and 
scientists educated at American universities, to launch the association. 
Its eleven branches created radio lectures, organized exhibitions, and 
published several magazines beginning with their core publication Scien- 
tific China (44% H F ]).° Although it claimed to target people without 
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formal educational opportunities, Scientific China assumed quite a bit of 
knowledge and was not visually inviting. Nevertheless, the lead article 
expressed the importance of science dissemination work in no uncertain 
terms: “Bringing scientific knowledge to the common people [R fij]” was 
a necessary component of strengthening them and helping the Chinese 
ethnicity and culture survive the “life and death” crisis they faced.*? 
Thus, cultural nationalism did not preclude commitment to science dis- 
semination; it just offered a slightly different rationale for it. 

In 1934, a new popular science magazine unabashedly opposed to 
Chiang Kai-shek's conservative regime emerged. Chén Wangdao orga- 
nized others in the League of Left-Wing Writers to create the intellectual 
but highly vernacular magazine Taibdi (X 4), which published short 
pieces on scientific subjects along with essays on the art of popular sci- 
ence writing itself. The name of the magazine reflected its founders' 
political agenda. Tàibái denoted the planet Venus, signifying the dawn- 
ing of a new day after the dark of Nationalist rule. Moreover, in the face 
of Nationalist calls to return to the old, literary Chinese writing language, 
Taibdi was a pun that meant "extremely vernacular.” The magazine was 
thus a resurrection of the May Fourth spirit, which had promoted (and 
achieved) the widespread adoption of the vernacular in Chinese writ- 
ing, and which moreover had celebrated science and democracy as twin 
liberators from the evils of the old society.** 

Language and audience were thus political issues in addition to prac- 
tical ones. Some who wrote science dissemination materials acknowl- 
edged that they too often served only as "little dainties" to be consumed 
“over a few cups of tea and glasses of wine"—a trope for an elite leisure 
activity." As with science educators in so many other times and places, 
the struggle was to resist the urge to write interesting prose accessible 
only to a privileged few, and to focus instead on the more important 
task of "eradicating bit by bit the traditional, antiscientific spirit and 
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thoughts from the brains of the people,” in other words of “stamping 
out popularly held antiscientific superstitions."56 

Like Scientific China, Science World (44 # t+ X-) and Scientific Life (#+# 
4: 3$) were written for relatively well educated people and had limited 
popular appeal. Another magazine, also called Scientific Life (44+ Æ i), 
similarly assumed a fairly high level of education but used lively images 
and a more friendly writing style to draw readers in. Wonders of the Uni- 
verse (= '# S EL.) was more self-consciously popular and included articles 
on such subjects as strange animals, the social organization of bees, the 
effects of sunspots on humans, the world’s largest shovel, and H. G. 
Wells’s science fiction. At least one magazine, Everyday Science (X SH 
&), targeted children and focused on providing scientific explanations 
for commonly encountered phenomena.’ 

Far more dedicated than any of these to popularizing science on a truly 
mass level, however, was a socialist magazine called Mass Science ( R #4 
&), which began publication in 1946. The magazine emphasized articles 
related to agriculture, provided concrete and useful information, and 
catered to people with limited education. The same year, another social- 
ist magazine titled Science and Life (8-5 34 4 j£) briefly appeared in the 
wartime Nationalist capital of Chóngging. The editors (members of an 
underground communist cell) proclaimed their mission to be "spreading 
some seeds of science across this scientifically backward land," and they 
declared, using Maoist language, their intention to strive for increasingly 
“popular” (38 #) and "lively" (4 #) writing to suit their audience. 

This was the world into which Peking Man emerged. Chinese intellec- 
tuals of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were painfully 
aware of China's weak position internationally and the need for China 
to change in order to survive. Evolutionary theories that emphasized 
progressive, unidirectional change appeared to offer guidance in this 
respect. The teachings of social Darwinism, combined with the realities 
of imperialism, suggested that to change meant first of all to become 
a nation, and second to become a scientific nation. Yet this attempt 
at transformation was fraught with enormous challenges. What place 
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would there be in modern China for Chinese traditions? How could the 
Chinese population be transformed from a superstitious to a scientific 
one? While the first question was never resolved, and the second never 
adequately addressed, both consumed the work of many of China’s most 
prominent citizens. 


First Contacts 


The late 1920s were event-filled years for China. After cooperating with 
the Chinese Communist Party in a united front against the warlords 
and imperialists, in 1927 Chiang Kai-shek turned on his erstwhile allies 
and sent the communists scrambling for a foothold in the countryside. 
Nineteen twenty-eight marked the beginning of the Nationalist Decade 
but not the end to Chiang's struggles to maintain control over what was 
still a land bubbling with strife and military opportunism. For the next 
ten years, Chiang would focus on exterminating his communist rivals 
while the Japanese imperialist threat mounted ever higher and warlords 
continued to rule outlying provinces. Only in 1937 would he agree to 
a second united front with the communists, but by then the war with 
Japan had reached new levels. 

Amid the turmoil and contest, a series of less deadly but nonetheless 
historic explosions in the hills southwest of Béijing rocked the interna- 
tional scientific community. In 1926, scientists announced that three 
teeth discovered among fossils excavated in the mining community of 
Zhoukóudiàn were human; they named the finds “Peking Man.” Around 
the world, eyes turned toward China to see what these clues would reveal 
about the origins of humanity. 

Peking Man—then Sinanthropus pekinensis, now Homo erectus pekin- 
ensis—emerged into a scientific field full of theories, but hungry for 
empirical evidence, about where, how, and from what humans had 
evolved. Nineteenth-century writers on human evolution based their 
claims more on comparative anatomical and embyrological studies and 
on general principles derived broadly from natural history than on fossil 
evidence, which was relatively scarce and difficult to interpret. The dis- 
covery of Neanderthal fossils was first announced in Europe in 1857, but 
not until the turn of the twentieth century did they become fairly well 
accepted as links between apes and humans.? In the early 1890s, the 
Dutch scientist Eugene Dubois discovered human fossils of a much more 
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primitive type in Java, where he had traveled following Haeckel’s sugges- 
tion that humans had evolved from Asian apes. (Here Haeckel differed 
with Darwin, who saw Africa as the most likely place of human origins.) 
The fossils, called Pithecanthropus erectus (literally, the ape-human that 
stands upright), or “Java Man” in the vernacular, were deeply controver- 
sial, with some scientists insisting that the bones belonged to modern 
humans and others convinced they were of apes. Adding to the confu- 
sion were the Piltdown fossils, which were reported in 1912 and only in 
1954 proved to be fraudulent, doctored fragments of an ape jaw and a 
modern human skull. “Piltdown Man” conveniently provided powerful 
evidence for the contemporary theory that the enlargement of the brain 
had been the first important transformation in the emergence of the 
human species. Nonetheless, the fossils’ inconsistencies left much room 
for doubt, and by the 1920s they were considered “simply too contro- 
versial for anyone to feel comfortable using them as important evidence 
for the course of human evolution.” 

The Peking Man fossils, in contrast, were relatively free from contro- 
versy. They bore striking resemblances to the Java Man fossils but were 
different in certain key ways. Perhaps most important, Peking Man’s 
remains were discovered in a cave, while the bones of Java Man were 
found scattered in an alluvial deposit, leading some critics to question 
whether they belonged to the same individual or even the same spe- 
cies.?' Here was new evidence of primitive humans without many of the 
problems posed by Dubois's find. And with the generous international 
funding generated by the enthusiasm over the first few teeth, the col- 
lection grew to include the remains of dozens of individuals, numerous 
stone tools, and evidence of the control of fire—truly, in the words of 
one foreign scientist, an “embarrassment of riches.” 62 

Further contributing to Peking Man's ready acceptance among scien- 
tists internationally, the appearance of the Peking Man fossils coincided 
with a spreading conviction among scientists that Asia rather than Africa 
was the site of early human evolution.? The theory of Asian origins 
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inspired a number of well-positioned scientists to organize excavations 
in China and Mongolia.“ 

The discovery of Peking Man did not happen in one day, or even in one 
year. Discoveries seldom do. Rather, a host of significant encounters and 
unearthings accumulated gradually over years of dedicated work, lead- 
ing to the naming of Peking Man as Sinanthropus pekinensis in 1927 and 
the celebrated finding of the first complete skullcap in 1929. The steps 
in this process involved long-established Chinese forms of knowledge in 
addition to modern science as practiced by Westerners and, increasingly, 
Chinese people as well. The story begins with dragon bones. 

In 1899, a German naturalist, prevented by the Boxer Uprising from 
exploring China’s interior as he had intended, encountered a number of 
curious objects called “dragon bones” (SS Ei and “dragon teeth” (#2 7) 
in apothecary shops in Béijing and other accessible cities. Upon return- 
ing to Germany, he delivered them to a paleontologist in Munich, who 
identified them as the fossilized bones of various mammals. In the words 
of the Swedish geologist and archaeologist J. Gunnar Andersson, “The 
veil of mysticism over these objects was removed by the exhaustive and 
perfected investigations of the learned Munich paleontologist, while at 
the same time these once so mysterious objects gained greatly in scien- 
tific interest.” Thus began a long and productive, though not unprob- 
lematic, relationship between dragon bones and modern science, and 
so also between scientists in the international scientific community and 
the local Chinese people who knew where to find what they sought. Out 
of these exchanges came the discovery of the Peking Man fossils. 

The history of fossil collecting is strikingly different in China com- 
pared with Europe because these objects have long been valued for a 
reason other than science or aesthetics. Dragon teeth and dragon bones 
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have been part of Chinese pharmaceutics probably since the first century 
A.D. The oldest Chinese medical text, the Divine Husbandman’s Materia 
Medica Gë RA SI. circa A.D. 100), discussed using dragon teeth to treat 
various spasms and convulsions. A fifth-century herbal reference rec- 
ommended pulverized dragon bones as a remedy for strengthening the 
kidneys.“ Today, dragon bones are still used in many parts of China—for 
example, as a topical treatment on cuts. Their widespread use for a great 
variety of ailments is worthy of the powerful associations they have with 
dragons—bringers of rain, masters of rivers, and symbols of imperial 
authority. 

The importance of dragon bones to Chinese people has been not only 
medical, but also economic. People often encounter dragon bones in 
the course of their regular agricultural and industrial labor, and in places 
with especially rich deposits, local people have established elaborate 
mining operations specifically to extract dragon bones. Whether or not 
they believe them to be literally the bones of dragons, the cash obtained 
from the sale of dragon bones to apothecaries is always a welcome addi- 
tion to a family’s income.® 

Chinese apothecaries offered easy access to dragon bones for foreign 
scientists eager to chart China’s natural history. But fossils obtained in 
this manner were limited in what they could tell the scientists. The phar- 
macists did not know precisely where they had been collected, in what 
strata they were found, or what other fossils had lain beside them. For 
such information—critical in the determination of age, not to mention 
as clues for further excavation—scientists had to move upstream to the 
people, typically farmers and other rural laborers, responsible for exca- 
vating the dragon bones and selling them to apothecaries or wholesalers. 
Such was the case in the discovery of Peking Man. 

In 1918, J. Gunnar Andersson heard from another foreign scientist 
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mammals. But the teeth are struck out of the skulls and the sick Chinaman who buys from the 
chemist in his native town . . . is assuredly convinced that he is enjoying the help of his revered 
patron, the dragon." 
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about “Chicken Bone Hill" in the mining town of Zhoukóudiàn, about 
thirty miles southwest of Béijing. As recounted in the opening pages of 
the introduction, scientists began excavating there but in 1921 learned 
from a local man of the far richer trove of dragon bones in a nearby 
limestone fissure. Convinced that there was a strong possibility the site 
would yield hominid fossils, Andersson instructed a junior colleague, 
Otto Zdansky from Austria, to continue excavating, and in 1926 a sci- 
entist in Sweden identified two of the teeth Zdansky had collected as 
Homo specimens. The finds, informally called “the Peking Man,” were 
not immediately recognized by all as unequivocally human; one scien- 
tist suggested they might belong to a carnivore. A colleague later asked 
Andersson slyly, “How are things just now with the Peking man? Is it a 
man or a carnivore?” Andersson’s celebrated reply was, “Our old friend 
is neither a man nor a carnivore but rather something half-way between 
the two. It is a lady.” For several months, the joke stuck, and the finds 
took on the name "Peking Lady” in English.” 

Despite some doubts, the finds had enough potential to spur a coop- 
erative arrangement among the Geological Survey of China (founded by 
geologist Ding Wénjiang), the Peking Union Medical College, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation to increase greatly the scope of the excavations, 
an arrangement that led to the formal establishment in 1929 of the Ceno- 
zoic Research Laboratory (8 + i % €) under the Geological Survey of 
China. It was agreed that Ding would be in charge of the project and 
that the Geological Survey, and thus the Chinese nation, would retain 
property of all materials excavated.” In 1927, a Swedish scientist uncov- 
ered a third tooth, whose excellent preservation was enough to confirm 
that the three teeth together belonged to an early human species that 
could now be officially named Sinanthropus pekinensis (which might be 
translated as "China Man of Peking"). By this time, a growing consensus 
among Chinese and foreign scientists alike viewed Zhoukóudiàn as the 
most promising site for researching human evolution in the world. 


Who Discovered Peking Man? 
In the following years, Zhoukóudiàn became a site remarkable not 


only for the pursuit of knowledge about human origins, but also for 
the coming together of several distinct cultures. Western scientists from 


69. Andersson, Children, 105—106. For better or worse, this joke does not work in Chinese, which 
lacks a term like “man” that is both gendered and used to refer to humanity as a whole. 
70. Andersson, Children, 106. 
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many countries, Chinese scientists and budding scientists, Chinese tech- 
nicians, and local Chinese workers all had a hand in the unearthing 
of Zhoukóudiàn's “embarrassment of riches.” This international and 
socially diverse group’s efforts were all the more extraordinary for hav- 
ing taken place during a period of political and military upheaval: work 
was suspended for only three months in 1927 during the worst of the 
fighting between Chiang Kai-shek and his warlord allies on the one hand 
and the warlord Zhang Zuoólín on the other. In 1937, the Japanese inva- 
sion brought a close to the excavations, and America’s entry into the 
war against Japan in 1941 saw the disappearance of all the Peking Man 
fossils thus far excavated and virtually the end of the laboratory work in 
Béijing until 1946. 

Set in the swirling political currents of late republican China, 
Zhoukóudiàn was a place where disparate social actors nevertheless man- 
aged to work together with extraordinary results for science and for the 
Chinese nation. This is not to say, however, that cooperation was always 
easy or that all participated on equal terms. The complex relationships 
among these actors would be examined and reexamined in the light of 
future political developments for decades to come. 

Chinese scientists in the early twentieth century groped for footing 
in two widely separated worlds. Most were very highly educated by Chi- 
nese standards of the time but also painfully aware of how low those 
standards were. To be considered truly well educated, one had to seek 
a diploma overseas. China's insecurity as a nation thus played out in 
the insecurity of Chinese scientists among their foreign colleagues. At 
the same time, while they often faced economic instability along with 
the rest of the country, their advanced education, knowledge of foreign 
languages, and associations with Western scientists separated them from 
the vast majority of the Chinese population. 

Of the Chinese scientists, the geologist Ding Wénjiang (V. K. Ting) is 
the most widely known in the West, as he was one of the most promi- 
nent scientists of the republican era as well as an important political fig- 
ure.” He served as the director of the Geological Survey until 1926, when 
the geologist Weng Wénhao (W. H. Wong) took over. Yang Zhongjiàn 
(C. C. Young) and Péi Wénzhong (W. C. Pei) served as field directors; 
both became key figures in paleoanthropology in the late republican and 
socialist eras. Yang (1897-1979) was born in Shanxi, graduated from the 
geology department of Béijing University in 1922, and went on to obtain 


71. See Furth, Ting Wen-chiang. Since the story of the excavation of Peking Man is told elsewhere, 
I will focus only on those people who will appear again in the book. 
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a Ph.D. in paleontology from the University of Munich in 1927. After 
the revolution, he became the director of the Institute of Vertebrate Pale- 
ontology and Paleoanthropology (successor to the Cenozoic Research 
Laboratory) and was elected an academician in the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences in 1955.7 

Born in Hébéi Province, Péi Wénzhong (1904-1984) graduated from 
the geology department of Béijing University in 1927, five years after 
Yáng. Péi's work for the Cenozoic Research Laboratory at Zhoukóudiàn 
would undoubtedly have been the beginning of a prestigious scientific 
career in any case, but his prominence in the discovery of the first Peking 
Man skullcap in 1929 sealed this fortunate fate. In 1935, he was invited 
to attend the University of Paris, where he obtained his doctoral degree.” 
After the communist revolution in 1949, in addition to his work at IVPP, 
he served in the All-China Association for the Dissemination of Scien- 
tific and Technological Knowledge (F #4 HAHA 35 KH #) and as 
the director of the Béijing Natural History Museum. He was elected to 
the Academy in 1955. 

Like Péi, Jiá Lánpo (1908-2001) was an archaeologist from Hébéi who 
got his start at Zhoukóudiàn and went on to a prominent career at IVPP. 
Jiá, however, took a very different professional road. He was twenty-one 
when he graduated from secondary school in 1929, and he never pursued 
postsecondary formal education of any kind, not to speak of education 
abroad. Nevertheless, he greatly enjoyed natural science and geography, 
interests cultivated through subscription to such magazines as China 
Traveler (Jk £1 X). In 1931, Jia learned from Péi Wénzhong, who managed 
a store in Béijing owned by a relative of Jiá's, that the Geological Survey 
was hiring. Jiá went for an interview and was one of two people selected. 
When Jiá arrived at Zhoukóudiàn, he began learning through practice 
how to excavate and identify fossils and artifacts. His skills quickly won 
him the respect of the resident scientists, including Yang Zhongjian and 
the German anatomist Franz Weidenreich. After 1949, he authored a 
great many professional and popular books and articles as a paleoan- 
thropologist at IVPP. He was elected to the Academy in 1980.” 


72. Wang Héngli et al., eds., Zhongguó dizhi rénmíng lù [Biographical Dictionary of Chinese Geol- 
ogy] (Wühàn: Zhongguó dizhi daxué chübánshé, 1989), 127. See also Li Brong, ed., Yang Zhongjiàn 
hutyi Iù [The Memoirs of Yang Zhongjian] (Béijing: Dizhi chubanshé, 1983). 

73. Wang Héngli et al., ZhOnggué dizhi, 251-252. See also Liu Houyi and Liú Qiüsheng, Faxian 
Zhüngguó yuánrén de rén, Péi Wénzhong [Péi Wénzhong, the Person Who Discovered Peking Man] 
(Künmíng: Yunnan rénmin chubanshé, 1980). Péi studied under Henri Breuil. 

74, Jiá Lánpo, interviews with Dennis Etler, 15 September 1999 and 29 September 1999; “Kéxuéjia 
zhuanji dà cídián" bianji zu, ed., Zhōngguó xiandai kexuéjia zhuànji [Biographies of Modern Chinese 
Scientists], 6 vols. (Béijing: Kexué chiibanshé, 1991-1994), 2:334—335. 
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Beginning in the 1930s, both Jiá and Péi supplemented their sala- 
ries by writing articles for newspapers and magazines.” Like many of 
their contemporaries, they saw themselves not narrowly in terms of 
their scientific work alone, but as intellectual contributors to China's 
changing society. Péi even wrote a short story, published in a newspaper 
supplement, that drew the attention of China's most influential writer, 
Lu Xun.” A sharp awareness of the political struggles that rocked China 
during this period further drove Péi's extrascientific endeavors. As a 
student at Béijing University, Péi had participated in political activities 
organized by the early communist leader Lí Dàzhao." In 1947, he wrote 
an article on Nationalist campaigns to “mop up" ( 3$) communists in 
his home village. The article, which condemned the campaigns for actu- 
ally targeting the common people, was printed in the newspaper Dagong 
bào, and an excerpt was adapted and printed in the American magazine 
Time "9 

In addition to such intellectual and political reasons for writing in 
popular forums, Péi and Jiá were also compelled by their need to make 
ends meet. When Jia first met the geologist Weng Wénhao, then direc- 
tor of the Geological Survey, Weng asked him why he wanted to do this 
kind of grueling work. Jiá answered, "I have to eat!" to which Weng 
replied, “Excellent, that's the truth.”” 

The need to eat was a much greater incentive for local people who 
worked as day laborers at the site. Depending on the stage of the work, 
the project employed anywhere from ten to more than one hundred 
such workers. Their pay was five or six jiáo (dimes) per day. According 
to Péi's 1934 account, the usual employment around Zhoukóudiàn was 
far less attractive. Péi described Zhoukóudiàn's two different industries, 
the products of which dirtied local workers with two distinct colors. 
Those who excavated limestone were white, while those who excavated 
coal were black. The limestone quarriers were mainly local people, and 
they made an average of one and a half to three dimes a day. The coal 


75. Péi Shén, interview with the author, 29 October 2002; Pei Wénzhong, "Fáguó shigian yízhi 
tànfáng ji" [Notes on a Visit to a Prehistoric Site in France], Liixing zázhi 10, no. 6 (1936): 45-68; and 
Jia Lánpo, “Yóu Jiüáquán dao Jinta” [From Jiüquán to Jintá], Xibéi tongxün 3, no. 9 (1948): 24-27. 
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72-74. 
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miners, on the other hand, were brought in from the northern part 
of the province. They or their families were given a certain amount of 
money up front, and then given the rest after they had worked a year. 
They made only forty or fifty yuan (dollars) per year and were virtually 
slaves: if caught running away they were beaten to within an inch of 
their lives.*° While difficult and sometimes dangerous, employment at 
Dragon Bone Hill generated significantly better income and, for some 
at least, was interesting work. The research also undoubtedly benefited 
from this arrangement: many of the skills used in mining—from digging 
to detonating dynamite— transferred readily to scientific excavation. 

Between the scientists and workers in rank were the technicians. 
Dä Lanp6 and Péi Wénzhong themselves began their employment at 
Zhoukóudiàn in this capacity. The dozen or so technicians earned twelve 
to eighteen yuán per month. Unlike the workers, who were required 
to move far away whenever a fossil was located, the technicians were 
trusted with the delicate work, and they were largely responsible for 
excavating fossils under the direction of the scientists.?! In addition to 
Jiá and Péi, at least two other technicians went on to rewarding careers 
with IVPP after the revolution. One was Wang Cünyi. Wáng's thorough 
work and devotion to archaeology over the decades earned him a reputa- 
tion as "China's notable expert collector and excavator of fossils."*? He 
has also been acclaimed for his sculpted reconstructions of humans and 
animals from bones, both fossil and modern. The other was Liú Yishan. 
Lit was hired after the revolution to provide interpretation to people vis- 
iting the exhibition hall, and he gained much recognition for his talents 
in this area.9? 

The Chinese participants in the early Zhoukóudiàn excavations were 
thus a diverse group and brought rich sets of experiences and dispa- 
rate worldviews to the work. While scientists with their commitment to 
modern scientific thought dominated, local people with their all-too- 
intimate experiences in mining and their knowledge of dragon bones 
also made their marks on the site. Moreover, these worlds did not remain 
separate. Rather, some workers became wedded to the scientific project, 
and the experiences and knowledge of local workers contributed to the 
scientific culture of Zhoukóudiàn. Scientists were aware, even painfully 


80. Déi Wénzhong, Zhoukóudiàn dóngxué, 12, 4-5. 
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aware, of the plight of local workers; the excavations were intimately 
connected with local mining experience; and the scientists named the 
site Dragon Bone Hill, which honored the local knowledge of dragon 
bones that first led Andersson and the others to the fossil trove. 

Zhoukóudiàn was also a meeting place and even a temporary home 
for many of the biggest Western names in the related sciences of geol- 
ogy, paleontology, paleoanthropology, and archaeology. These scientists 
hailed from institutions to which only the most fortunate and commit- 
ted Chinese could aspire. Their Western credentials gave them an auto- 
matic authority in academic circles in China. As time went on, however, 
they increasingly found themselves compelled to meet their Chinese 
colleagues partway. 

J. Gunnar Andersson and several other Swedes were supported by the 
crown prince of Sweden, himself an amateur archaeologist. From France 
came not only Henri Breuil but also the Jesuit priest Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, famous for his writings on science and religious philosophy in 
addition to his influential research on the Piltdown Man fossils. Begin- 
ning in 1923, Teilhard had conducted fieldwork in the Ordos region of 
Inner Mongolia, and he later excavated in the Níhéwan Basin of Hébéi; 
in both areas he had support from missionary-established churches. 

Dearest to the hearts of the Chinese colleagues was Davidson Black 
(1884-1934), known for his dedication to the Peking Man research and 
his respect for China and for Chinese scientists. Black was a Canadian 
who as a young man had worked for the Hudson Bay Company shipping 
supplies by canoe. He first studied medicine and anatomy but became 
fascinated by questions of human origins. Convinced that humans had 
first evolved in Asia, Black accepted an invitation to join the anatomy 
department of the Peking Union Medical College in 1919 and soon began 
collaborating on Andersson's research. He became deeply involved in 
the Zhoukóudiàn excavations in 1926 and had the honor of naming 
Sinanthropus pekinensis in 1927. When he died in 1934 from congenital 
heart disease, he was at his desk in Béijing with Zhoukóudiàn fossils 
lying before bim Si 

The man chosen to replace Black was the anatomist Franz Weidenre- 
ich (1873-1948), a Jew who had fled Germany and taken a position as 
a visiting professor at the University of Chicago in 1934. Weidenreich's 
detailed and meticulous descriptions of the growing collection of human 
fossils from Zhoukóudiàn remain highly valued as critical sources for 
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the continued study of Peking Man. His identification of morphological 
similarities between Peking Man and modern Chinese people has also 
continued to play an important role in the work of Chinese paleoanthro- 
pologists today. 

The story of the Chinese scientists and their foreign colleagues has 
been told and retold in different ways according to shifting political 
priorities. Neither the Máo-era attacks on Zhoukóudiàn as a “capitalist 
stronghold of cultural aggression" in which foreigners ruthlessly domi- 
nated scientific work nor the effusive descriptions of international coop- 
eration circulated in some post-Máo and foreign accounts do justice to 
the complex relationships formed between individuals and the nations 
they inevitably represented.5 

Personal friendships and close mentoring relationships broke down 
cultural and national barriers. In later years, Jiá Lánpo felt great fond- 
ness for and gratitude to many of the foreign scientists, from whom he 
learned both English and Latin. Weidenreich was Jiá's greatest scientific 
influence, and Jiá remembers with appreciation that in a scientific paper 
and a series of newspaper interviews, the German scientist explicitly 
gave full credit to Jiá for the reconstruction of the three skulls on which 
the reports were based Sp 

However, other evidence suggests that a certain discomfort between 
foreign and native scientists lingered below the surface, never fully dis- 
sipated. In a eulogy for Davidson Black, Ding Wénjiang touched on what 
he acknowledged to be a "delicate" issue: 


It is frankly admitted that sometimes we find cooperation between Chinese and for- 
eigners in scientific work rather difficult. . . . Firstly, many foreigners are suffering from 
a superiority complex. Subconsciously they think somewhat like this: here is a Chinese, 
he knows something about science, but he is a Chinese nevertheless—he is different 
from a European, therefore we cannot treat him in the same way. At best his manners 
become patronizing. On the other hand, their Chinese colleagues are suffering from 
an inferiority complex. They become self-conscious and super-sensitive, always imag- 
ining that the foreigner is laughing at them or despising them. 


85. Jia Lánpo complained about the Cultural Revolution-era “stronghold of aggression" perspec- 
tive in Dä Lánpo and Huáng Weiwén, Zhoukóudiàn fajué ji [The Excavation of Zhoukóudiàn] (Tian- 
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(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1977), 44. 
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Black, Ding went on to say, was free from such a superiority complex and 
inspired his Chinese colleagues to lose their insecurities. “In his dealings 
with his Chinese colleagues, he forgot altogether about their nationality 
or race??? 

Before beginning collaborative work at Zhoukóudiàn, Chinese scien- 
tists worked with skill and determination to reach a fair agreement, 
including the crucial provision that all excavated materials remain in 
China. The document, drafted by Weng Wénhào and signed by all par- 
ties in 1927, came in the midst of the public controversy over the West- 
ern scientists who were shipping large numbers of artifacts and fossils 
out of the country.*? Just as the Society for the Preservation of Cultural 
Objects and the Nationalist government successfully developed and 
enforced laws to place cultural artifacts under Chinese control, Weng 
Wénhào and others worked to ensure fair play at Zhoukóudiàn. 

Some foreigners also made significant efforts to accommodate and even 
prioritize Chinese concerns. This included being willing to work under 
Chinese direction despite the criticism they received from other foreign 
scientists. And in a letter Black wrote to Weng Wénhao as part of the 
process of drafting the formal agreement, he assured his colleague, “Our 
desire is to frame a proposal that will not merely be acceptable to Chinese 
scientists but will embody what they themselves wish to see carried out. It 
will then be our part to see whether we can get the necessary funds.” 

The areas of cooperation and tension between Chinese and foreign 
scientists on the one hand, and scientists and local workers on the other, 
are nowhere better illustrated than in the discovery of the first Peking 
Man skullcap in 1929 and the way this story has been reworked over the 
years. The selection of 2 December 1929—when Péi Wénzhong's team 
uncovered the first Peking Man skullcap—as the date of the discovery 
of Peking Man itself, and even "the beginning of the study of China's 
Paleolithic cultures by Chinese," has resulted in “both the elevation of 
the role of Chinese and the downgrading of that of foreigners in the 
Chinese paleontological past.”*! This date has indeed been firmly estab- 
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lished as the moment of consequence through conferences and other 
forms of commemoration first held on the twenty-fifth anniversary in 
1954 and then typically held every ten years beginning in 1959. 

Nonetheless, it is important to recognize the enormous emphasis that 
Western and Chinese scientists alike placed on the discovery of that first 
skullcap in comparison with the previous finds, which, in the words 
of one famous geologist, were “limited to teeth and jawbone and skull 
fragments usually in a more or less crushed or battered condition.” As 
another scientist put it, “The layman can hardly wax enthusiastic about 
that shell of brown bone. .. . But it is difficult for a scientist to discuss 
it without using superlatives. Science now has for the first time a very 
primitive human cranium which is complete; one in which the bones 
are in their original positions, uncrushed, not even distorted."?? Some 
scientists were also quick to highlight that “the credit for the recent dis- 
coveries goes to Mr. W. C. Pei,” whom Black described as a “corking field 
man,” and that it was “entirely due to his skill and devotion that this 
bulky mass with its unique and fragile contents reached the Cenozoic 
Laboratory quite undamaged.”” 

But did Déi Wénzhong deserve all of the credit for the find? By most 
accounts, yes. Few have argued with the basic story that Péi, at 4:00 p.m. 
on 2 December, the last day of the 1929 excavation season, "climbed 
down to the bottom of the pit to start a final survey of a cavity, and while 
digging in the softer material, uncovered a curved bone which he at once 
recognized as part of the long-sought skull."95 Jia Lánpo, however, has 
consistently told a somewhat different story based on interviews with 
the respected technician Wáng Cünyi. In a 1984 book, Jiá first quotes 
Wáng: "There were four people excavating at the bottom [of the pit]. 
I can only remember three of their names. The three people were Qiáo 
Dérui, Sóng Guórui, and Liú Yishan.” Jiá then continues: “Because fossils 
had been found [in that pit], Péi Wénzhong often went in to investigate. 
After hearing someone say that down below there was a round thing 
exposed, he went down with [a few] technicians to excavate. It was only 
when more and more of it had become exposed that he cried out, 'A 
human skull!’”%6 
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Personal conflicts between Jiá and Péi probably contributed to Jia’s 
spin, which while still acknowledging Péi's important role, detracts sig- 
nificantly from the sense that Péi made the important discovery alone. 
(It must be mentioned, however, that Péi himself tended to be modest 
when he described the event.)?" Nonetheless, many historians and sociol- 
ogists of science will appreciate the way Jiá's revisionism departs from 
the conventionally heroic story of discovery and accounts more fully 
for the diverse actors who together participated in the find. In China of 
1984, after decades of socialist rhetoric and policy, the revised history 
spoke also to the class politics of science: not just intellectual elites, but 
workers, too, had an acknowledged role in scientific research. 

If the question of who discovered Peking Man was one of politi- 
cal consequence, the question of who lost, or who stole, Peking Man 
became positively explosive.” The 1927 agreement had mandated 
that the fossils and artifacts unearthed would remain in China. This 
sensible precaution was designed to prevent foreigners from pilfering 
China's cultural relics. But China was an increasingly unstable place, 
and it was not long before Chinese scientists' chief concern was their 
Japanese enemies rather than their Western colleagues. Still, when Franz 
Weidenreich returned to the United States in 1941, he requested only 
that replicas of the fossils be produced and sent to him; he was not in a 
position to take the originals with him. What happened next has been 
difficult to establish, though many have tried. The Chinese scientists 
came to an agreement to ship the fossils to the United States for safe- 
keeping. They were packed for shipment but never arrived. In the more 
than sixty years since, allegations have been made against the Japanese 
army, Japanese scientists, the Japanese emperor, American scientists, the 
American Museum of Natural History, and American service members. 
Today, under relatively peaceful and friendly conditions, the most plau- 
sible scenario is generally forwarded: that the fossils were inadvertently 
blown up or sunk in transit. 
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subject best known in China is Harry L. Shapiro, Peking Man. Shapiro was a physical anthropologist 
at the American Museum of Natural History and so had a personal interest in solving the mystery. 
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Presenting Peking Man 


In 1933, the Chinese author of a new popular book on Peking Man 
explained his reason for putting pen to paper. The Peking Man exca- 
vations had caused scholars from Europe and the Americas to flock to 
China. They wrote about the finds not only “for a small minority of 
specialists, but also for the masses.” In contrast, “in our nation, which 
produced Peking Man, one sees no record in newspapers or periodicals.” 
With the exception of a few pictures in the newspaper Shén bao and some 
articles in the specialist journal of the Geological Survey, he said, there 
was precious little written in Chinese on these important finds.” 

The situation did not remain quite as bleak as he described. Scattered 
newspaper and magazine articles worked to remind the reading public 
of the importance of the fossils and kept them updated on the progress 
of the excavations at Zhoukéudian. Museum exhibits also helped to 
introduce Peking Man to those who lived in the right places and had the 
necessary time, funds, and inclination.!?! Nonetheless, it is remarkable, 
especially given the widespread interest in evolutionary theory and the 
nationalistic climate of the time, how soft a splash the discovery made 
in republican China outside scientific circles. Even some of the books 
and articles on anthropology written after the discovery of Peking Man 
failed to include these finds in discussions of Java Man, Piltdown Man, 
and the other key fossil evidence for human evolution. This relative 
dearth will become more striking when we turn to the extraordinary 
emphasis on Peking Man that erupted immediately after the communist 
victory of 1949, 
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Take, for example, the presentation of Chinese history in school 
textbooks. While history textbooks of the socialist period typically inte- 
grated Peking Man into the historical narrative of China, few textbooks 
of the republican period did. Of fourteen surveyed history textbooks, all 
published between the naming of Peking Man in 1927 and the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic in 1949, only two included a discussion of 
Peking Man. 17 

Republican-era history textbooks continued to present earliest Chinese 
history as it appeared in the Chinese classics. First, Pángü split heaven 
and earth and his body formed the mountains, rivers, and other natural 
topography. Nüwa then created humans from clay. In the beginning, 
people ate wild fruits and meats, drank water and blood (the classical 
trope for primitive eating and drinking was "ate hair and drank blood"), 
lived in the wild in holes in the ground, and wore leaves and animal 
hides. Then came a series of legendary figures who taught the people key 
civilizing inventions. Nest Dweller (4 # K) taught them to build homes 
in the trees. Flint Maker (RS A K) showed them to make fire by drilling 
wood, thus allowing them to cook their food (a long-standing Chinese 
mark of civilization, in contrast with “savages,” who allegedly continued 
to eat their food raw). Füxi (R 4%) invented snares for trapping fish and 
game, and the Divine Husbandman (3$ €) taught the people to domes- 
ticate animals. Textbooks then often turned to the story of the Yellow 
Emperor (€ 261 and his battle with the Miao ethnic group to recount the 
early formation and flourishing of the Hàn people. 

These legends, which had also found their way into early Chinese 
writings on human evolution, were rarely presented as received wisdom. 
How could they have been in an age when the contrast between "sci- 
ence" and "superstition" was perceived as central to intellectual life and 
social reform? Indeed, the move from mythical origin stories to scientific 
explanations of evolution served as a common narrative structure in the 
introductions to writings on human evolution. In part, these were of 
the familiar genre of science history "prologues" that introduced a sci- 
entific field by giving a brief overview of its development. In the West, 
this history progressed, as one would expect, from the Bible's account of 
Genesis through Georges Cuvier's (1769-1832) theories of catastroph- 
ism to Lamarck and finally Darwin. Chinese writers in the republican 
period sometimes added material from Chinese intellectual and religious 


103. Chén Dengyuán, Shijié zhongxué jiaobén gaozhüng bénguó shi [World Secondary School Text- 
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history: from Pángü creating the world and Nuwa creating humans to 
Daoist theories of qì. In this way, China too found a trajectory from 
superstition to science. 

Some of the textbook authors tackled the issue of legend versus sci- 
ence head-on. The point as they saw it was not to believe the legends 
but rather to obtain from them a feeling for how ancient people lived. As 
one textbook put it, “If you take preposterous myths and subject them 
to selective competition, then lay them out and analyze them according 
to the general principles of human evolution, these ancient legends will 
provide a glimpse of the first people's [37 Kl lives.”!°5 Many of the text- 
books (eight of the fourteen surveyed) provided a discussion of archaeo- 
logical evidence alongside the legends. Archaeology lent the impression 
of scientifically dependable facts, and the legends preserved a role for 
Chinese tradition while affording readers a more intimate sense of how 
their early ancestors lived. But then why was Peking Man not a part of 
this story? 

One likely answer relates to disciplinary infrastructures. Archaeol- 
ogy in early twentieth-century China, as did its intellectual predecessor 
antiquarianism (#4 %), served in large part as a means of verifying 
or discrediting historical narratives as they appeared in the classics.’ 
The Peking Man excavations, however, were conducted by members 
of the Geological Survey, and were thus associated more with the sci- 
ences of geology and paleontology. It is possible that when textbook 
authors browsed archaeological writings for materials to include in their 
overviews of early Chinese history, they were simply more likely to find 
useful descriptions of Anyáng and other Chinese archaeological exca- 
vations than of Peking Man. These archaeological excavations, more- 
over, provided plenty of excitement and even glory for writers seeking 
to expound upon the antiquity of Chinese civilization. 

I would suggest, however, that another important reason Peking Man 
was not readily assimilated into history textbooks was the uncertainty 
about Peking Man's status as a direct ancestor of modern humans. At 
the time Peking Man was discovered, and lasting through the 1940s, 
scientists were less inclined than they later became to interpret fossil 
evidence in a simple hereditary line from ape to human. Rather, they 
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often described Peking Man and other finds as offshoots, that is, as early 
humans closely related to our ancestors but not quite on the main trunk 
of evolution leading to modern humans. Authors who did discuss Peking 
Man often either specifically stated that the question of whether Peking 
Man was a direct ancestor was still undetermined or, as in the case of the 
1933 book Peking Man that began this section, explicitly denied that the 
fossils were ancestral to modern humans, were “proto-Mongoloid,” or 
had "anything at all to do” with the taxonomy of modern racial types.!?? 
Even the author of a nationalistic 1947 book entitled The Origins of the 
Chinese People was reserved in his evaluation of Peking Man, noting the 
need for further evidence before deciding whether the fossils were Chi- 
nese ancestors.109 

In addition to scientific uncertainty, cultural resistance may have 
played a role in Peking Man's failure to emerge as a widely embraced 
national ancestor in the republican era. An article published in a 1939 
issue of a popular science magazine captured the issue nicely. "Are 
humans’ ancestors monkeys?” the author asked. "Sensitive [$t &] people 
don't like to think this. Chinese people especially aren't willing to have 
this kind of ancestor. Actually monkeys are our cousins. Our fathers were 
ape-humans who died many years ago."!9? 

The difficulty of promoting Peking Man unambiguously as a human, 
or specifically a Chinese human, ancestor removed the only real rea- 
son for including it in a history textbook. The two pre-1949 textbooks 
that did include Peking Man both explicitly claimed Peking Man as an 
ancestor of the Chinese people. A 1933 textbook for upper secondary 
school students presented Peking Man in the context of the debate over 
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whether the Chinese were sui generis or had migrated from the west or 
(as the Japanese promoted) from the east—a common topic in history 
textbooks as in other materials on human origins and Chinese history. 
“More recently,” the author asserted, “progress in paleontology and geol- 
ogy has compelled scholars to come to the three-character conclusion 
‘Peking Man’ E ZA]. ... So now we can give a laugh to the theories 
of western and eastern origins."!? A 1948 textbook for lower second- 
ary school students skipped the debate over western origins and moved 
directly to an argument for Chinese nativity in China. ^Where did the 
Chinese ethnicity [} # Kk] originate? It was undoubtedly on Chinese 
soil." In the subsequent discussion of Peking Man, the authors empha- 
sized that on the basis of the skull the "Chinese national" Péi Wénzhong 
had discovered, researchers had determined that Peking Man lived 
500,000 years ago and "resembled extremely closely modern northern 
Chinese people," a statement no doubt based on Franz Weidenreich's 
detailed studies.!!! 

Some other writings similarly claimed ancestral status, or probable 
ancestral status, for Peking Man, often as a way of bolstering Chinese 
national identity by "demonstrating the native provenance and shared 
racial descent" of all the ethnic groups inhabiting China.'”” For example, 
one notable cultural conservative considered the discovery of the Peking 
Man fossils to provide needed evidence in support of the theory (of 
which he was already "convinced") that all the ethnic groups of China 
had descended from a single ancestor. Another author even went so 
far as to argue that the Peking Man artifacts proved that human evolu- 
tion was more advanced in China than in Europe of the same period 17 
However, such claims seem—perhaps surprisingly given the nationalistic 
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incentive—to have been relatively few. And while Chinese writers on 
human evolution often expressed hope and even confidence that the 
debate over where humans originated would be settled in Asia’s favor, 
most authors were careful to indicate that this was yet an unproven 
theory, and some preferred to remain agnostic on the issue. 

Peking Man’s most acclaimed popular role in the republican era came 
not in a nationalistic treatise, but rather in a drama on the subject of 
the doomed Chinese tradition. In Cao vos seminal 1940 play Peking 
Man, the older-than-ancient Peking Man became, somewhat ironically, 
an ideal symbol of China’s need to resign itself to, or even be willing to 
embrace, change. The play had “a double ending, in which those who 
stick to tradition are doomed to suffer and die, while those capable of 
adjusting to the new reality are committed to seek a better future "ii 
The title Peking Man itself had a double meaning: it represented both the 
early twentieth-century people of Béijing, whose traditional attitudes 
threatened their very survival, and the creatures of half a million years 
earlier, for whom customs meant nothing and adapting to nature's laws 
was a way of life. As the character of an enlightened Chinese anthropolo- 
gist described the fossil Peking Man, "This is the ancestor of humanity; 
itis also the hope of humanity. In those days, people loved, hated, cried, 
and shouted just as they wanted. They feared neither death nor life. AII 
year long they gave full play to their natural feelings. ... There was no 
code of custom to constrain them, and no civilization to bind them." 
Drawing from ancient Chinese legends, he further elaborated on Peking 
Man's primitive life: “They ate raw meat and drank fresh blood. The sun 
baked them, the wind blew on them, and the rain soaked them." He 
then concluded (perhaps oddly, given suspicions about Peking Man's 
cannibal habits), "They didn't have the kind of man-eat-man civilization 
we have today, and they were very happy.” 

Cáo Yú embodied Peking Man in the character of a physically impos- 
ing but mute worker whose morphological similarities to the Peking 
Man fossils made him a subject of the anthropologist's research. When 
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this stand-in for Peking Man suddenly spoke at the end of the play, the 
breaking of silence represented the possibility for change that allowed 
a young woman in the family (clearly modeled on the influential char- 
acter of Nora from Ibsen’s A Doll’s House) to leave the house and its 
doomed inhabitants. The Peking Man in Cáo Yú’s play thus represented 
transformation and human potential. This, more than national identity, 
was what Peking Man stood for in republican times. 


Conclusion 


The title of this chapter, “From ‘Dragon Bones’ to Scientific Research,” 
comes from the first chapter title of Jia Lánpo and Huang Wéiwén's retro- 
spective on the Peking Man excavations.'!® The implication, of course, 
is of progressive change from superstition to science. Not only does sci- 
entific research appear to replace dragon bones, but "dragon bones" is 
placed in quotation marks, a clear sign that it is a term to be treated 
with skepticism. The phrase reflects an attitude about culture and sci- 
ence dominant both at the time it was written (the 1990s) and during 
the era about which it was written (the early twentieth century). It is 
thus unconsciously ironic on several levels. 

First, while the discovery of Peking Man did originate in local knowl- 
edge of dragon bones, scientific research never replaced this other 
form of knowledge. Rather, rural people even today continue to collect 
dragon bones for use as medicine, and scientists continue to seek out 
these dragon bone hunters to further their own research. Both as boon 
and as bane, the dragon bone trade has remained a part of scientific 
research on evolution in China. Continuity has also been the pattern 
on a more macroscopic cultural level. Scientific literacy remains low in 
China, and interest in religion and other forms of "superstition" has 
not been squelched even after almost a century. The goal of eliminating 
superstition and bringing the masses into a scientific worldview was to 
remain prominent among intellectuals and state agents in the socialist 
and postsocialist eras. 

Change was the order of the day in early twentieth-century China. 
Learning to call one's ancestors apes, envisioning a future different from 
and better than the past, sending bright young scholars to the West for 
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education, participating as Chinese nationals in an international scien- 
tific community, advocating mass education—transformation was not 
just a buzzword but a lived reality, at least for some. But these changes 
were not the kind that come easily to completion. Calling for the people 
to be educated does not make them so, and even if reformers had been 
able to make more than a dent in this problem, new generations would 
still have come along needing what counted as education in their times. 
It was also far easier to criticize “tradition” and “superstition” than it 
was to define these terms in stable ways and arrange for a permanent 
solution. And Chinese scientists could strive alongside their nation as a 
whole to participate on equal footing among other scientists and other 
nations, but as the world changes so do international politics, and these 
relationships would have to be reworked again and again. 

The socialist state did not simply inherit the problems of pre-1949 
China. It also shared many of the perspectives of its predecessor. With 
respect to science dissemination, intellectual and political elites on both 
sides of the 1949 divide held to an understanding of the Chinese people 
as mired in superstition and in need of scientific knowledge to allow 
them to join the modern world. Moreover, the notion of humans as part 
of a natural order predicated on progressive change—with the possibility 
also for voluntarist change—was as central to post-1949 constructions of 
human identity as to early twentieth-century ones. 

Yet, as we will see, there was also plenty of room for popular paleoan- 
thropology to grow. In 1949, Peking Man was not yet firmly established 
as a national ancestor, and she had not yet taken on what was soon to 
become her most defining characteristic—labor. Popular science, more- 
over, had never had the champion it would find in the socialist state. 
And the meanings ascribed to the excavations at Zhoukóudiàn were far 
from set in stone: the questions of who found and who lost Peking Man 
were dug up again and again over the decades so that the republican past 
could be reconstructed to fit the needs of a changing China. 


TWO 


“A United Front against 
Superstition”: Science 
Dissemination, 1940-1971 


A Role for Scientists in Revolution 


The first years of the People’s Republic of China saw an 
explosion of attention paid to another, earlier beginning: 
the dawn of humanity itself. Paleoanthropologist Jia Lanpo 
linked these two transformative events in the preface to 
a 1951 picture book entitled Our Ancestors 500,000 Years 
Ago. “Actually,” he wrote, “not only have we been trans- 
formed in revolution [$8 "7 4], but following the victory of 
liberation, so has our ancestor—Peking Man.” Jia referred 
specifically to the attention the new state had begun pay- 
ing to Peking Man with the purpose of teaching the “broad 
masses” about human evolution. His statement also had 
metaphorical significance: Peking Man was to begin a new 
life with new meaning as an icon of revolution.! 
Disseminating knowledge about human evolution was a 
clear priority for the new state. The reason for this urgency 
was the conviction that a materialist understanding of his- 
tory and social development was essential to the process of 
becoming a member of the new socialist society. The story 
of human evolution proved a powerful way to introduce 
a large number of people without advanced education to 
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Marxist political philosophy. Scientists were essential to this process. 
Through the production of books, magazine articles, museum exhibits, 
films, and slide shows presented in factories and other places of work, 
they sought to familiarize “the masses” with the socialist interpretation 
of “human origins and development” and with the fossil evidence for 
human evolution in China. The goal was nothing less than to transform 
the worldview of every member of the new society—to rid the people of 
“superstition” and introduce them to science and to socialism. 

The roots of post-1949 popular paleoanthropology lie in the repub- 
lican era. More directly, they lie in Yán'an, the cradle of the Chinese 
communist revolution. It was there, while fighting the Sino-Japanese 
and civil wars, that Máo Zédong cemented his position as the leader 
of revolutionary China. The vision he put forward came to define the 
revolution, and in later years scientists along with everyone else would 
milk every ounce of meaning from his writings of this period. Activities 
in Yán'an's cultural sphere aimed at eliminating superstition similarly 
set long-lasting precedents for the field of science dissemination. At the 
same time, party intellectuals were crafting the template for a new history 
of China, which began with the transition from ape to human and so 
offered Peking Man a leading role. Peking Man's new political importance 
as an agent of science dissemination in turn signaled to scientists one of 
the key functions they would be expected to fill in the new society. 

The key document science disseminators came to cite in later years 
was Máo's 1942 "Talks at the Yán'an Forum on Literature and Art." While 
the Yán'àn forum did not address natural science, Máo's speeches there 
codified an understanding of the class politics of knowledge that shaped 
the way science dissemination was to be conceptualized. In his conclud- 
ing statements at the forum, Máo asserted that, "prior to the task of 
educating the workers, peasants and soldiers, there is the task of learning 
from them." This was necessary in order to achieve a "correct under- 
standing of dissemination [piji, # & ]." It was not that the masses held 
all the answers. Rather, they were "illiterate and uneducated as a result 
of long years of rule by the feudal and bourgeois classes" and so were 
"eagerly demanding enlightenment, education and works of literature 
and art which meet their urgent needs and which are easy to absorb." 
Máo thus formulated a two-way flow of knowledge. Intellectuals would 
disseminate art and literature to the uneducated masses but would base 
their work on the "language of the masses" and would plot their artistic 
advancement along the trajectory of the masses' own development 
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The notion that intellectuals and workers alike had parts to play in 
the task of building a socialist society was very much in keeping with 
the “New Democracy” that Mao had outlined in his 1940 article by 
that name, which in turn had emerged from the context of the “united 
front.” With the pressures from Japanese invasion ever increasing, Mao 
had called for—and won—a second united front with the Nationalists 
under Chiang Kai-shek against the Japanese. New Democracy extended 
this principle of inclusion and cooperation to China’s diverse social 
classes by providing for the "possibility ... of a united front against 
imperialism, feudalism and superstition." Naming superstition as a tar- 
get of attack suggested a special role for "natural scientists," who—so 
long as they were free of “reactionary idealism”—were expected to par- 
ticipate alongside the Chinese proletariat and progressive members of 
the bourgeoisie.? 

Even in the beginning this inclusive ideal was often illusory. Whether 
for reasons intrinsic to the social relations or deriving from the deliber- 
ate machinations of Máo and other party leaders, the proposed harmony 
and reciprocity between elites and masses in the production of knowl- 
edge tended rather to split into two antagonistic strands: on one hand, 
an elitist attitude toward the ignorance of the masses, and on the other, 
populist attacks on that very elitism. Intellectuals had little control over 
the periodic political campaigns that targeted them. They seemed to rec- 
ognize early on, however, that as long as the party perceived a need for 
eliminating superstition among the masses, they would have an essen- 
tial part to play in the new society. 

The Chinese socialist state's use of science for propaganda was not a 
disregard for science itself as an empirical mode of inquiry. Propagandists 
cared about science because it was useful as a means of turning political 
truths into “natural” ones, and they typically favored scientific theo- 
ries that supported the state's political priorities. But they also thought 
of science as a mode of thought that liberated people from ideological 
authorities and allowed them to think critically. Science dissemination 
materials highlighted the importance of empirical evidence in proving 
the evolutionary relationship between humans and apes. They conspic- 
uously presented fossils together with anatomical, embryological, and 


3:80-84. Máo described this relationship again in his 1 June 1943 speech "Some Questions Con- 
cerning Methods of Leadership." See Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, 3:117-122. A portion of this text 
was later included in the Quotations from Chairman Mao, widely known as the "little red book." For 
consistency, I have used the term “disseminate” in place of the term “popularize,” which appears in 
the translated text for ZZ &. 

3. Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, 2:381. 
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behavioral comparisons of humans and apes as the evidence required 
to convince audiences of the fact of human evolution (figures 5 and 6). 
Here the values of scientific and political elites overlapped, and scientists 
found a place for themselves in the new order. 

The place they found, however, was neither entirely stable nor without 
perils of its own. In marshaling science to fight superstition, scientists 
helped reinforce the state’s position that only some forms of knowledge 
were worthy of study while others deserved elimination. If they expected 
their own scientific theories to be immune from this process, they were 
sorely mistaken. It would not be long before scientists with unorthodox 
theories faced treatment similar to what they themselves doled out to 
the most “superstitious” of “the masses.” 


Ghosts into People, Apes into Humans 


The height of antisuperstition activities in Yan’an was an intensive, two- 
year campaign that began in 1944. The drive particularly targeted witch 
doctors, who charged large fees for the performance of rituals designed to 
cure illness or bring rain. The means employed were creative: newly pro- 
duced folk songs, dances, and dramas helped demonstrate in an enter- 
taining way the emptiness of the witch doctors’ tricks and the power of 
modern science and medicine.* 

In 1945, the Lt Xün Academy of Art and Literature in Yan’an debuted 
an opera that demonstrated the link between social revolution and elim- 
inating superstition. The White-Haired Girl (& Æ% 4x) was based on a local 
legend about a young concubine who fled to the mountains to escape 
a cruel landlord and whose suffering caused her hair and skin to turn 
white like a ghost. Folk stories about the “white-haired girl" strongly 
resemble the accounts in imperial-era texts of "hairy people" who had 
fled conscript labor on the Great Wall and whose isolation from society 
had transformed them into beasts. In the opera, however, socialist revo- 
lutionaries dismiss the local villagers’ sacrifices to the white-haired girl as 
superstition, and in the end they convince the girl to come out of hiding, 
denounce her abuser, and join the others in class struggle. Upon watch- 
ing the opera, rural people familiar with the legends would undoubtedly 
have understood the message—even if they did not agree with it—that 
a socialist ordering of the world was to replace a mythological one. As 


4. James Reardon-Anderson, The Study of Change: Chemistry in China, 1840-1949 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991), 359-363. 

5. Yang Yánlie, ed., Fang xian zhi [Fang County Gazetteer] (Táibéi: Chéngwén chübánshe, 1976 
[1866]), 3:847-848. 
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First of several comparisons between ape and human behavior in a picture book on human 
evolution first published in 1952. The comparisons were meant to demonstrate the evolution- 
ary kinship between humans and apes. Reproduced from Zhang Min, Shéng Liángxián, and 
Shén Tiézhéng, Láodóng chuàngzào le rén [Labor Created Humanity] (N.p.: Huádong rénmín 
chübánshée, 1954 [1952], 5. 


88. AC) RIJS AGE CAE IRE KAMER. 


Illustration from page 15 in Franz Weidenreich's influential book Apes, Giants, and Man 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). Beginning in the 1950s, many Chinese books 
and museum exhibits reproduced the image. The comparison demonstrates the evolutionary 
divergence of humans from apes: humans had evolved longer legs and shorter arms better 
suited to walking erect. Reproduced from Fang Shàoqing [pseud. for Fang Zongxi], Gù yuán 
zényàng bianchéng rén [How Ancient Apes Became Human] (Béijing: Zhongguó gingnian 
chübánshé, 1965), 38. 
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articulated in the play, “The old society turned people into ghosts; the 
new society changes ghosts back into people "e 

There was no room in the new modernist, socialist ideology for anom- 
alous creatures that moved freely across boundaries between animal and 
human or between the natural and spiritual worlds. Party intellectuals 
found, however, that such legends could be stripped of their supersti- 
tious elements and made to serve socialism. This was the fate of popular 
forms of knowledge at the hands of "dissemination" as outlined in Máo's 
“Talks at the Yan’an Forum.” 

At the same time that performances of The White-Haired Girl worked 
to undermine a popular understanding of the transformative relation- 
ship between animal and human, party intellectuals were beginning to 
codify and disseminate a properly socialist and scientific account of the 
subject. In 1942, Yan’an saw the publication of a new history of China 
that brought Peking Man into a Marxist interpretation of human ori- 
gins and social development.’ After a short explanation of the stages of 
history outlined by Marx and codified by Stalin, the author introduced 
Peking Man as the beginning of this process. In answering the question, 
How did apes become human? he briefly summarized the thesis that was 
to become the raison d’étre for popular paleoanthropology for the next 
forty years. This was Frederick Engels’s 1876 “The Part Played by Labor 
in the Transition from Ape to Human.” 

Engels’s essay had been translated into Chinese and published in 
China by 1928.8 The essential idea was that the “liberation” (SH) of 
the hands through the adoption of an erect gait made possible labor, 
and labor in turn promoted complex social interactions, language, the 
development of the brain, and all the other attributes that separate 


6. Ding Yi and Wang Bin, Bái máo nii [The White-Haired Girl] (Hong Kong: Háiyáng shüwü, 
1948), 146. 

7. Xu Liqün, Zhongguó shi hua [Notes on Chinese History] (Béijing: Xin hud shi dian, 1950 
[1942]). 

8. In Chinese, the essay’s title is 5 $) 4 4 f& 2| A 38 £ + H 4E A, and in German it is Anteil der 
Arbeit an der Menschwerdung des Affen. In English, the title conventionally uses the word “man” rather 
than “human.” It was published in Frederick Engels (Engési], Makésizhityi de rénzhóng yóulái shud [The 
Marxist Theory of Human Origins], trans. Lu Yiyuán (Shanghai: Chüncháo shüjü, 1928). The earliest 
Chinese version I have found is Frederick Engels [Engési], Cóng yuan dao rén [From Ape to Human], 
trans. Cáo Báohuá and Yú Guàngyuán (Shijiazhuang: Jiéfang shé, 1950 [1948]). The first print run 
was nine thousand copies, and the 1950 print run brought the total to thirty thousand. The transla- 
tors of the 1948 edition worked mainly from the 1935 Collected Works of Marx and Engels published in 
the Soviet Union in German, and they also consulted Russian translations. They included not only 
the full text of "The Part Played by Labor in the Transition from Ape to Human," but also an excerpt 
from Engels's The Dialectics of Nature on the process of human evolution. Later editions of the work 
preserved this combination. The 1948 text was also the basis for a 1959 translation into Arabic (in 
seventy-six thousand copies), considered one of China's other "minority nationality" languages. 
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humans from the apes. Engels noted that anthropoid apes already pos- 
sess a degree of differentiation between hands and feet—the hands being 
used for such activities as collecting food and building nests in the trees. 
Yet, as he clarified, “how great is the difference between the undevel- 
oped hand of even the most anthropoid of apes and the human hand 
that has been highly perfected by the labor of hundreds of thousands of 
years. .. . No simian hand has ever fashioned even the crudest of stone 
knives."? Engels insisted that labor itself had “perfected” the hand: “The 
hand is not only the organ of labor, it is also the product of labor.” 9 

Engels's thesis became the introduction to Marxism for a great many 
people after the revolution. As the influential anthropologist Liú Xian 
put it in 1950, everyone was now expected to study social development, 
and the period "longest in duration, murkiest in substance, and most 
difficult to study" was the transition “from ape to human.”" From Ape to 
Human (4% 8| A) was the title given to the thin and often-republished 
volume containing Engels's 1876 essay and a relevant excerpt from his 
Dialectics of Nature. It came to serve as a prologue to the Marxist stages 
of social development—namely, primitive society, slaveholding society, 
feudalism, capitalism, and socialism—that formed the skeleton of his- 
tory as taught in the Soviet Union and in socialist China. In addition to 
materials produced specifically on human evolution, almost all books 
on “the history of social development" began with a chapter or at least a 
section on human evolution, usually entitled "From Ape to Human”—as 
did the great popularizer of Marxism Ai Stats 1950 Historical Materialism: 
The History of Social Development.'? 

Virtually everything produced on the subject of human evolution 
during the first three decades of communist rule in China paid homage 
to Engels’s treatise and its central message that “labor created humanity 
itself" ($ Al J A #4). Even Cao vos 1940 play Peking Man quickly 
incorporated this perspective. In place of language that celebrated Peking 
Man’s emotional freedom and echoed ancient legends, the 1951 revision 
had the anthropologist character trumpet the liberating force of labor: 


9. Engels, Cong yuan dào rén (1950), 3. Since the Chinese does not differ significantly in meaning, 
I have borrowed this from Frederick Engels, The Part Played by Labor in the Transition from Ape to Man 
(New York: International Publishers, 1950), 8. 

10. Engels, The Part Played, 9 (italics in original). 

11. Liú Xián, Cóng yuán dao rén fazhán shi [A History of the Development from Ape to Human] 
(Shànghái: Zhongguó kéxué tüshü yigi gongsi, 1950), author's preface, 1-2. 

12. Ai Siqi, Lishi wéiwù lùn: Shéhui fazhdn shi [Historical Materialism: The History of Social Devel- 
opment] (Béijing: Shenghuó, düshü, xinzhi, 1950). This was originally a radio lecture. The initial 
print run was forty thousand copies, and it was reprinted at least three times. On Ai Sigí (1910-1966) 
as a popularizer, see Joshua A. Fogel, Ai Ssu-ch'i's Contribution to the Development of Chinese Marxism 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1987), 59. 
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“Look: these hands have evolved . . . from the hardship of labor. . . . Our 
human ancestors underwent hundreds of thousands of years of labor 
before the ultimate creation of (raising his hands) this pair of hands capa- 
ble of transforming life and humanity." Many real-life anthropologists 
and other intellectuals were just as energetic in their efforts to dissemi- 
nate this newly ascendent interpretation of human origins, and through 
it a scientific perspective on the social and natural worlds. 


The Who and How of Science Dissemination 


The standard curriculum in primary and secondary schools ensured that 
the younger generations would grow up with an exposure to ideas about 
human evolution. Primary school students typically encountered Peking 
Man and basic knowledge about human fossils in their history classes. 
Secondary school students also learned about biological evolution in 
their natural science classes and moreover learned that labor created 
humanity as part of the history of social development taught in courses 
on political science. 

But what of the generations too old to attend school? A great many 
received their political education in party-organized lectures and semi- 
nars. "Political lectures" (8 75 Aw) given by such important party 
intellectuals as Ài Sigí introduced many to Engels's thesis on human 
evolution.^ Many more learned about it through participation in the 
“small study groups" (&  /^ 48) that cadres, workers, peasants, and sol- 
diers attended with their coworkers.^ Based on interviews conducted 
in Hong Kong with recent refugees, one China watcher reported that 
in small groups in the early 1950s, "one of the most universally used 
texts is a book called The History of Social Development . . . [and] everyone 
reads From Monkey to Man."!'5 The latter text, of course, is what I have 
translated as From Ape to Human. 

These institutions alone brought knowledge about human evolution 


13. Cáo Yú, Cáo Yú xuánjí [Selected Works of Cáo Yú] (Béijing: Kaimíng shüdiàn, 1951), 463. The 
revised version also eliminated the character of the mute, hulking worker, which must have risked 
offending the now-prominent laboring classes. Peking Man was instead represented abstractly by 
a shadow that appeared periodically at the back of the set. When Cáo Yú revised the play again in 
1954, he returned the passage quoted above back to the original but retained the larger changes. 

14. Péi Wénzhong, preface to Cong yuán dao rén de yánjiū [Research on from Ape to Human], by 
Lin Yàohuá (Béijing: Gengyün chibanshé, 1951), 3. 

15. Martin King Whyte, Small Groups and Political Rituals in China (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1974). 

16. A. Doak Barnett, Communist China: The Early Years, 1949-55 (New York: Praeger, 1964), 101. 
See also Robert Jay Lifton, Thought Reform and the Psychology of Totalism: A Study of "Brainwashing" in 
China (New York: Norton, 1961), 257. 
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to many millions. But beyond schools and study groups, human evolu- 
tion was a subject of great emphasis for an extensive web of people and 
institutions working to disseminate scientific knowledge to the masses. 
Science dissemination (kéxué piljí, 44% * %) was important enough to 
the new state that a special bureau was created for it just one month 
after the establishment of the People’s Republic; its catchy and well- 
known abbreviation (képu, #} #) further testified to its significance in the 
state's political vocabulary." Képii had four generally recognized goals: to 
enable laborers to grasp scientific production technology; to disseminate 
knowledge of natural science so as to eliminate superstitious thought; 
to publicize new inventions from the laboring classes in order to culti- 
vate patriotic spirit; and to spread knowledge of health and hygiene in 
order to protect the people's health.!? The task of educating people about 
human evolution was one of the most powerful means of achieving the 
second of these four goals. 

In framing their approach to science dissemination, many authors 
specifically cited Máo's “Talks at the Yan’an Forum." For example, the 
president of the Academy of Sciences, Gud Moruo, wrote an article 
entitled "Dissemination and Raising Standards in Science," which he 
published in the journal Science Dissemination Bulletin in 1950. He began 
with a direct quotation— "Raise standards on the foundation of dissemi- 
nation; disseminate under the guidance of raising standards"—and then 
discussed it in relation to science.? Popular books on human origins 
similarly referenced the model of dissemination presented in the "Talks 
at the Yán'àn Forum.””° 

While kēpň was undeniably a top-down enterprise, there were by no 
means one clearly defined group of “experts” and another clearly defined 
group of ^masses." Rather, science dissemination existed in many differ- 
ent forms and for many different audiences. This is further evidence 
that kepiá permeated the overall vision of the new society—many people 
considered themselves responsible for it. Top-level research scientists 
and professional writers both contributed to the body of Kepii literature; 


17. The abbreviation keng is not used in Taiwan but is familiar throughout mainland China. 

18. Xi’nan jünzhéng wéiyuánhui wénjiào bu, ed., Kexué pňjí gongzuó shoucé (Handbook for Sci- 
ence Dissemination Work], vol. 1 (N.P.: Xi'nán jünzhéng wéiyuánhui wénjiào bu, 1951), 14. See also 
Shén Ofyi et al., Zhóngguó kexué jishii xiéhui [The Chinese Association for Science and Technology] 
(Béijing: Dangdài Zhongguó chübánshé, 1994), 29. 

19. Guó Móruó, “Kéxué de püjí yù tígao" [Science Dissemination and Raising Standards], Kexué 
puji tongxün, no. 3 (1950): 35. 

20. Fang Qié, Cóng yuán dao rén toushi: Láodóng zényàng chuàngzào le rénléi bénshen hé shìjiè 
[A Penetrating Look at from Ape to Human: How Labor Created Humanity Itself and the World] 
(Shanghai: Shanghai bianyi she, 1950), 83; Wang Shan, Láodóng chuangzao rénlei [Labor Created 
Humanity] (Shanghai: Shanghai qünzhóng shüdiàn, 1951), preface (no page number). 
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research institutes, government agencies, professional associations, and 
museums all organized képii activities.” 

However, the number of distinct individuals and organizations en- 
gaged in science dissemination does not imply quite the diversity it may 
seem. For one thing, even ostensibly nongovernmental organizations 
were closely associated with relevant official organs. Moreover, the sys- 
tem of “concurrent positions,” in which China’s limited number of 
scientists “play[ed] functionally related roles in more than one organi- 
zation,” meant that the same people were often in charge of science dis- 
semination work in several different organizations.” Some of the leading 
members of the Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthro- 
pology held important positions in other institutions involved in sci- 
ence dissemination.” 

Such overlapping networks helped bring continuity to science dis- 
semination materials on human evolution, which no doubt otherwise 
would have reflected more clearly the diverse backgrounds of the people 
creating them. Jia Lánpo was fond of saying that Peking Man did not 
simply "fall from the sky," but must have had predecessors not yet dis- 


21. Scientists at IVPP were among the most influential, although members of Füdàn University's 
anthropology department were also significant participants. The observation of a member of the 
American Paleoanthropology Delegation in 1977 was equally true of the 1950s and 1960s: "Senior 
people, more than their junior colleagues, take on such assignments." Kwang-chih Chang, "Public 
Archaeology in China," in Paleoanthropology in the People's Republic of China: A Trip Report of the 
American Paleoanthropology Delegation, ed. W. W. Howells and Patricia Jones Tsuchitani (Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1977), 135. Some scientists—like Liú Hóuyi, the paleontolo- 
gist, writer, and in the 1970s editor of IVPP's Fossils magazine—were at least as celebrated for their 
popular as for their professional work. Jiá Züzhang, one of the founders of popular science writing 
in China, published a book entitled From Ape to Human in 1950. Yè Yénglié, Zhongguo kexué xidopin 
xudn, 1949-1976 [Selected Chinese Short Writings on Science, 1949-1976] (Tianjin: Tianjin kexué 
jishà chübánshée, 1985), 3. (Yè himself is China's most noted popular science writer today.) 

22. Richard Suttmeier, Research and Revolution: Science Policy and Societal Change in China (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974), 67. 

23. While IVPP (t 2$ 3E $1 4 #2 A Saz Pr) received its current name only in 1960, its insti- 
tutional history dates to 1929, when it was the Cenozoic Research Laboratory under the Chinese 
Geological Survey. After 1949, the laboratory was subordinate to the National Planning and Steering 
Commission for Geological Works until 1953, when it became an independent research laboratory 
within the Chinese Academy of Sciences. In 1957, it attained the status of an "institute" as the Insti- 
tute of Vertebrate Paleontology. In 1960 "Paleoanthropology" was added to the name to reflect the 
important place of such research in the institute's historic and current work—after all, the Cenozoic 
Research Laboratory was created around the Peking Man research. (For the sake of simplicity, I refer to 
the institute as IVPP throughout.) With 103 people on staff in 1957, it was only half the size it would 
become in the 1970s; it continued to grow during the post-Máo era, reaching 250 staff members by 
1994. Rèn Báoyi, ed. Zhongguó kexuéyuàn güjizhui dóngwi yii gürénléi yanjitisud [The Chinese Institute 
of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology] (Béijing: Zhongguó kexuéyuàn güjízhui dóngwü 
yu gürénléi yánjiüsuó, 1994), 1. Statistical information for 1957 comes from Zhongguó kexuéyuàn 
niánbào (Chinese Academy of Sciences Annual Report) for that year, found in the IVPP archives. I 
have not since been able to find this periodical for years before 1977 in any American library or in 
catalogs of the Chinese National Library or the Chinese Academy of Sciences Library. 
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covered.” Similarly, the people who produced materials on human evolu- 
tion for popular consumption during the 1950s did not appear suddenly 
on the scene when the new state was established in 1949. Rather, they 
were for the most part people who had been active in science, education, 
and publishing under the Nationalist regime and who were now, with 
remarkable rapidity, adjusting their ideas to accommodate the demands 
of the new political order. Some, like Péi Wénzhong, had been involved 
in communist activities before the revolution. Others were more like Jia 
Lánpo, who was so unfamiliar with the Communist Party that he failed 
to recognize the face or name of senior party member and former direc- 
tor of the Yán'àn Academy of Sciences, Xú Tèl, when he visited the fossil 
exhibition hall where Jia was working shortly after the revolution.” 

Although books published in the early 1950s had often been started 
before the revolution, most authors seem to have taken care to incorpo- 
rate Engels's theory that labor created humanity and other Marxist ideas 
into their texts before publication. As a whole, however, the books owed 
much to the authors' rich sets of experiences and connections to West- 
ern, nonsocialist scientists and scientific ideas. Sometimes this influence 
was explicit, but more often it silently shaped the texts while the names 
of the scientists, associated as they were with capitalism and imperial- 
ism, were left out.” 

The influence of Soviet authors was far more transparent and unprob- 
lematic, beginning in the socialist camp before 1949 and lasting well 
after the Sino-Soviet split in 1960.7 This influence further helped create 
a consistent feeling to Chinese popular science materials on human 
evolution. Mikhail Ilin's enormously popular series on human history, 
known to the English-reading world as How Man Became a Giant, was sec- 
ond only to Engels's From Ape to Human in its impact on Chinese popular 
books on human evolution.” The series began by integrating the basic 


24. Jiá Lánpo, interview with Dennis Etler, 26 September 1999. In the early 1960s, Jiá Lánpo 
and Dei Wénzbong debated the question of whether or not Peking Man represented the earliest 
humans. 

25. Jiá Lánpo, interview with Dennis Etler, 25 September 1999. 

26. In 1961, Francis Hsiu offered a different perspective based on his survey of 1950s Chinese 
journal articles. He found that anthropological scientists were "still Euro-American oriented more 
than they seem[ed] to be Russian oriented." He noted more references to English, French, and Ger- 
man ("especially English") than to Russian sources, and he saw the continued influence of "Euro- 
American" methodology in their research. The difference between our two findings probably stems 
from the different ways scientists presented their work in popular and professional contexts. Francis 
Hsiu, “Anthropological Sciences," in Sciences in Communist China, ed. Sidney Gould (Washington, 
D.C.: American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1961), 147. 

27. M. A. Gremiatskii [Géliemiyacíji], Rénlei shi zényang qiyuán de [How Humans Originated], 
trans. Liú Quán and Wü Xinzhi (Béijing: Kexué chübánshée, 1964). 

28. M. Un [Yilín] and E. Segal [Xiéjiaér], Rén zényàng biànchéng jürén [How Humans Became 
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theory of human origins as put forward by Engels in 1876 with other 
ideas circulated and evidence found since that time. Many Chinese writ- 
ers followed Ilin in presenting, for example, an anecdote about the 1925 
Scopes trial in the United States in which a schoolteacher in Tennessee 
challenged a law against teaching evolution in the classroom and the 
local inhabitants protested that they were “not monkeys” and “would 
not be made monkeys of."?? The story helped reinforce the political mes- 
sage that the supposedly advanced United States was actually held back 
by religious belief. 

At least one other popular Soviet book on human origins was trans- 
lated into Chinese and published before 1949, and many others quickly 
followed the revolution.?? All of these translated books tended to dwell 
on very similar themes, covering not only current knowledge about the 
evidence for human evolution but also a history of the major discoveries 
and theoretical advances. The issues they addressed and examples they 
employed became the core issues and examples covered by the majority 
of books written on the subject by Chinese authors. 

Museums offered yet another arena in which people learned about 
human evolution. They served dual functions as research institutions 
and places of dissemination, and they were usually staffed with univer- 
sity professors and scientists who also held positions in various institutes. 
Most museums fell under the responsibility of the Museum Department 
of the Culture Ministry, which Péi Wénzhong led in the first few years. 

In 1949, the new government took over the old Béiping [Béijing] His- 
tory Museum at Andingmén. The core permanent exhibit was planned 
in March 1951 as Exhibit of the Comprehensive History of China (* W 
3& t P 7|). In order to “meet the needs of all the cadres studying the his- 
tory of social development," they "began by planning a Chinese Primi- 
tive Society Exhibit" and invited members of IVPP and other institutions 
to assist in its construction. This became the model for museums all over 
the country that were in the process of creating their own exhibits “from 
the perspective of historical materialism." In 1951 alone, 251,400 people 


Giants] (Béijing: Kaimíng shüdiàn, 1951). Chinese translations were published in Shànghái (1947) 
and in Kaifeng (1948); it was reprinted many times after 1949. 

29. M. Ilin and E. Segal, How Man Became a Giant, trans. Beatrice Kinkead (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1942), 38; Fang Qié, Cong yuán dào rén, 5-6; Yang Ye, Wómén de züxiàn [Our 
Ancestors] (Hànkóu: Wuhan gongrén chiibanshé, 1952), 7; Jia Züzhang, Cóng yuán dao rén [From Ape 
to Human] ([Shànghái?]: Kaimíng shüdiàn, 1950), 2-3. 

30. In 1946, a press in Shànghái (then still under Nationalist rule) published G. A. Gurev's How 
Humans Developed, and it was republished several times after the revolution. Gurev [Güliéfü], Rénlèi 
shi zényàng zhdngchéng de [How Humans Developed], trans. Chén Yingxin (Shanghai: Kàimíng 
shüdiàn, 1950 [1946]). See the bibliography for other titles. 
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visited the History Museum’s exhibit on primitive society.*! Printed 
museum guides dating from 1959 and the early 1960s document that 
the first thing visitors were meant to learn about history at the museum 
was that labor created humanity.? 

While the History Museum began with Engels's theory, the Natural 
History Museum ended with it. The transition from ape to human was 
the culmination of the paleontology room that also displayed dinosaurs, 
early birds, and other fossil organisms.? Planning for the construction 
of the museum began in 1950, and Péi Wénzhong and the IVPP director, 
Yáng Zhongjiàn, played leading roles. The museum did not open until 
1959; when it did, Yáng became the director, a post he held until his 
death in 1979.** 

Also in the Béijing area was the Peking Man Site Exhibition Hall at 
Zhoukóudiàn. A makeshift exhibit was completed soon after 1949. In 
1951, the deputy director of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, Zhu 
Kézhén, visited the site and recommended the construction of a for- 
mal exhibition hall. A small hall opened to the public in 1953, and in 
1955 it expanded to accommodate the growing number of visitors. Dur- 
ing these years, the state constructed what was by the standards of the 
time a major highway to link Béijing and Zhoukóudiàn; to this day it is 
called Jing-Zhou Road (CS RB) despite the decline in Zhoukóudiàn's 
importance. Approximately 100,000 people, about 2,000 of them for- 
eign, visited the site in 1956.?* This exhibition was somewhat different 
from those at history and nature museums. While visitors were exposed 
to the theory that labor created humanity, the exhibit itself focused 
much more closely on the site, its fossils, and its excavation history.? 
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Anthropology Museum indicates that the first hall included an explanation of the theory that labor 
created humanity. Lin Huixiáng, Xiamén daxué rénléi bówüguán chénliépin shuoming shü [Guidebook 
to the Exhibited Materials at the Xiàmén University Anthropology Museum] (Xiàmén: Xiamén 
daxué rénléi bówüguán, 1958), 4. 
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Nonetheless, one visitor wrote in the exhibition hall’s guest book that 
the “ironclad evidence" of fossils encountered at Zhoukóudiàn swept 
away all doubts that “labor created humanity” the way cadre classes the 
visitor had attended in 1949 could not.? 

The state further created several organizations whose specific man- 
date was to produce materials on human evolution and organize their 
dissemination through a variety of activities for cadres, workers, peas- 
ants, and soldiers. In 1950 and 1951, the Culture Ministry's Science Dis- 
semination Bureau (x 4^ 38-5 # & /5j) organized lectures, slide shows, 
exhibits, and other forms of dissemination. Regional and local chapters 
of the Science Dissemination Bureau made the story of "ape to human," 
and specifically the theory that labor created humanity, one of their 
main priorities. An exhibit in Shànghái received 1,800 people an hour for 
a total of 418,726 visitors.” Almost 100,000 people attended the Spring 
Festival Scientific Knowledge Exhibition in Béijing, where “From Ape to 
Human" was one of three focal areas.?? Similar exhibits were mounted in 
cities all over China 29 

In October 1951, the Bureau of Science Dissemination merged with 
another related bureau in the Culture Ministry. At that time, it turned over 
most responsibility for science dissemination to another organization 
that was already engaged in similar activities, the All-China Association 
for the Dissemination of Scientific and Technological Knowledge (hb # 4 
E] at & tk 43 d € , hereafter Science Dissemination Association).*! The 
Science Dissemination Association was founded in August 1950 alongside 
the professionally oriented All-China Federation of Scientific Societies. 
These two organizations merged in 1958 to form the Chinese Association 
for Science and Technology (CAST, + Hj #} # 2% ffi €), which remains 
in operation today and in 2002 was named by law the principal organi- 
zation in charge of science dissemination.*? They were from the begin- 
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ning considered separate from the government itself, much like the trade 
unions, the most influential of which represented workers, youth, and 
women, respectively. Nonetheless, they were funded by the government 
and not coincidentally shared the government's priorities. Like the gov- 
ernmental and party apparatuses, they had national-level organizations 
and provincial, county, and municipal chapters, each of which drew up 
its own constitution. The Béijing chapter, for example, determined that 
members would include anyone who had adequate scientific or tech- 
nological knowledge or relevant production experience and whom two 
current members had recommended.” Activities included lectures, dem- 
onstrations, slide shows, exhibits, movies, magazines, newspaper sup- 
plements, radio programs, community posters, and songs. In 1951, for 
example, the Science Dissemination Association reported that it reached 
a total of 589,063 people at lectures, 1,090,024 people at movies and 
slide shows, and 973,052 people at exhibits. 

Like the Science Dissemination Bureau, the association made knowl- 
edge of human origins a top priority. In this, they were also following 
their counterpart and model in the Soviet Union.5 In 1951, the asso- 
ciation's journal Science Dissemination Work published a lecture by Péi 
Wénzhong (who also served as vice-director of the association's planning 
committee) entitled “Labor Created Humanity”; it was designed for sci- 
ence dissemination workers throughout China to emulate.* In the same 
issue, it also printed sample materials for a slide show entitled "From 
Ape to Human" created by the Shànghái Municipal History Museum and 
the Shanghai Science and Technology Slide Show Work Association.* 
Documents from 1954 and 1955 indicate that "labor created humanity" 
remained one of fourteen or fifteen topics on which they planned to 
educate workers, peasants, soldiers, and regular cadres.*? 
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Over the years, the Science Dissemination Association’s scope and 
authority grew. By 1958, when it merged with the professional Federa- 
tion of Scientific Societies to become CAST, it had established a Science 
Dissemination Press with national, provincial, and municipal branches 
and had taken over the operation of six of the country’s most important 
science dissemination magazines, including Popular Science (£-5& X 7&), 
Popular Science Monthly (44% # $& literally Science Pictorial), and the Chi- 
nese version of the Soviet magazine Knowledge Is Power (4n 3i 3b 2€ 7] Æ). 
The first of these had been launched during the republican era and had 
remained under the direction of the Science Society of China in Shànghái 
until 1957.* The Science Dissemination Association also formed collab- 
orative partnerships with trade unions and with relevant government 
organizations, such as cultural centers (x 15,48) and health and forestry 
agencies.?? It worked particularly closely with the cultural centers, which 
took up science dissemination as one of four mandates.*! 

While multiple organizations and individuals were involved in sci- 
ence dissemination in China during the 1950s and 1960s, they were con- 
nected to one another in various institutional ways. This helped them 
cooperate in identifying priorities and crafting a coherent and consis- 
tent story of human origins. A certain diversity of opinion did prevail 
on some key scientific issues (for example, the geographic birthplace of 
humanity), but the core theme of the materials remained remarkably 
uniform: specifically, the use of "Labor created humanity" to instill a 
materialist worldview and thereby eliminate alternative "superstitious" 
or "idealist" perspectives. 
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Darwin “Strikes a Blow” for Materialism 


Many science dissemination materials published in the 1950s and 
1960s sought to “squash superstition” (Gë EIS) by presenting well- 
known stories about natural phenomena and then providing scientific 
explanations as replacements. “Science and superstition are oppo- 
sites,” asserted the author of a book entitled Talking about Heaven and 
Earth, Squashing Superstition.? The task of science, such materials often 
explained, was to "crack the mysteries" of natural phenomena and so 
provide a materialist understanding of the universe.’ 

Cuthbert O'Gara, a Catholic bishop who was in China in 1949, later 
recollected that in seminars organized immediately upon the commu- 
nists’ assumption of control, “The very first, the fundamental, lesson 
given was man's descent from the ape—Darwinism!"^* Chinese books on 
human evolution, like their Soviet counterparts, used Darwin and Engels 
as a one-two materialist punch: Darwin to demonstrate the commonal- 
ity of humans and animals, and Engels to assert the primacy of labor. 
The chief target in this program was religious idealism (the philosophical 
antithesis of materialism), and it was therefore religious creation stories 
that served as antagonists in these narratives. The title of the opening 
chapter of one Soviet book translated into Chinese asked bluntly, "Do 
You Believe in tbe Bible or in Science?" While focusing on a criticism of 
the Genesis story in the Bible, the author, G. A. Gurev, also included a 
discussion of other stories, for example, the Egyptian ram-headed god 
Khnum’s creation of humans on a potter's wheel—an image of which 
appeared in many Soviet and Chinese books on human evolution in the 
1950s and beyond.* Chinese writers largely adopted the anti-Christian 
crusade of the Soviet materials, and they often added references to Chi- 
nese creation stories—most commonly of the male Pángü, who created 
the world by splitting heaven and earth, and the female Niwa, who cre- 
ated humans out of mud.°° 
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Some authors offered a sympathetic, if patronizing, interpretation of 
the origins of religious explanations for natural phenomena. For Gurev, 
religion was created by “savages” who were “like little children because 
they did not understand very much" about the natural world.*’ Simi- 
larly, Dä Lánpo in his picture book Our Ancestors of 200,000 Years Ago 
said that superstitions arose out of early humans' fear and misunder- 
standing of natural phenomena like thunder and lightning. At least 
two Chinese books noted a similarity in several of the origin stories: the 
Christian, Egyptian, and Chinese stories all described humans as having 
been created out of dust, clay, or mud, and thus probably emerged when 
pottery became an important technology in these societies.” (No one, 
however, appears to have risked mixing science and superstition by sug- 
gesting that it was Nüwa's labor that created humanity!) 

Other materials took a harsher stand on religion by focusing on its later 
use by the ruling classes to deceive and exploit the workers. The Soviet 
writer M. S. Plisetskii dedicated an entire chapter of his How Humans Orig- 
inated and Developed to the question of why capitalism supports religion, 
with substantial discussion also of the relationship between religion 
and imperialism.9? A 1950 Chinese book proclaimed, "This kind of reli- 
gious superstitious thought is very damaging to workers... making 
them think they have no power to conquer oppression."5! The Chinese 
books sometimes further referred to religious accounts of human origins 
derisively as "ghost stories," in this way linking them to other forms of 
superstition slated for eradication under socialism.$? Accounts of cre- 
ation stories in these materials were in all cases set up to be torn down 
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by science—a pattern that began in the republican era but became much 
fiercer in the People’s Republic. Darwin was usually given first honors: 
he was credited with "conquering religion" and acclaimed as a "great 
scientist" who showed that humans are a part of the natural world and 
were not created by God.9 

The heroic status that Darwin enjoyed in the Soviet Union and social- 
ist China has been somewhat obscured by the infamous politics sur- 
rounding Lysenkoism. Trofim Lysenko was a Soviet agronomist who 
conducted experiments during the 1930s that purported to show that 
organisms could be forced to adapt to environmental conditions, and 
that their descendants would inherit these adaptations. While scien- 
tists in other countries were building what today remains the powerful 
field of modern genetics, Lysenko was insisting on the validity of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. Lysenkoism's appeal came partly 
from its formidable potential utility (were it only sound) in improving 
strains of agricultural crops and from its association with Ivan Vladi- 
mirovich Michurin, portrayed as "the earthy, grizzled farmer whose 
personal involvement with production is the source of endless creative 
innovation.”® Lysenkoism first came to China in the late 1940s, and 
until 1956 it dominated Mendelian genetics, with proponents of the lat- 
ter frequently finding themselves criticized as "idealists" or even as fol- 
lowers of "fascist eugenics." After 1956, Lysenkoism lost its monopoly, 
and both schools enjoyed some latitude in research. 

Yet even during the height of Lysenkoism, Darwin's contribution to 
science and to materialism was not in question. Nor was this inconsis- 
tent: Darwin himself had no accepted mechanism for the transmission of 
traits from one generation to the next, and he even allowed for the possi- 
bility of the inheritance of acquired characteristics in some cases.°’ It was 
the geneticists (especially Gregor Mendel, Thomas Morgan, and Charles 
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Weissman) who bore the brunt of Lysenkoist attacks. Interestingly, one 
of the criticisms leveled against experimental genetics was that it took a 
religious-like view of the body as an impermanent vessel for genes that 
live on from one generation to the next and are immutable with respect 
to the environment.® 

While such criticisms painted Mendelian geneticists as wholly un- 
redeemable, Darwin’s many acknowledged shortcomings did not knock 
him off the pedestal on which Marx and Engels had placed him. Both phi- 
losophers made numerous laudatory references to Darwin’s work. Marx 
wrote in an 1860 letter to Engels that Darwin's The Origin of Species was 
“the book which, in the field of natural history, provides the basis for our 
views."* Engels later wrote that, with respect to knowledge of historical 
evolution, "Darwin must be named before all others. He dealt the meta- 
physical conception of nature the heaviest blow by his proof that the 
organic world of today, plants, animals, and man himself, are the prod- 
ucts of a process of evolution going on through millions of years.””° Both 
Marx and Engels saw their own work as part of a larger intellectual move- 
ment characterized by a materialist and developmentalist understanding 
of the world, to which Darwin had made an enormous contribution. 

Chinese and Soviet authors of books on human evolution did some- 
times echo Marx's criticism that Darwin had suffered from idealist and 
capitalist influences. For example, a 1950 Chinese book noted that Dar- 
win's idealist perspective caused him to see only the effects of competi- 
tion and not of cooperation." A Soviet writer further linked Darwin's 
emphasis on competition to the influence of Malthus's theories of pop- 
ulation.” Most commonly, however, such writings portrayed Darwin's 
theory of evolution as merely incomplete, rather than philosophically 
flawed. As Gurev put it, Darwin "did not completely resolve the ques- 
tion of human origins . . . [because] he did not completely resolve how 
humans separated from the biological world." Péi Wénzhong and Dä 
Lánpo's 1954 book, Labor Created Humanity, similarly explained that 
Darwinism had a "fundamental gap" because Darwin "had not yet real- 
ized the basic difference between humans and the animal world, and so 
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was unable to point out the differences in the causes for human evolu- 
tion and the causes for animal evolution.”’* Engels himself had filled 
this gap. As Wú Rükang neatly summarized, “If we say that Darwin lib- 
erated humans from the hands of God and returned us to the animal 
world, then Engels separated us from the animal world, allowing people 
to see clearly that humans are laborers and the transformers of nature."75 
Engels's thesis that labor created humanity thus formed a necessary com- 
plement to Darwinism, which had failed to identify the key difference 
between humans and (other) animals: whereas other animals adapt to 
the natural world, humans transform themselves and the natural world 
through labor. 

Whilesome materials on human origins also addressed native beliefs— 
most commonly about Niwa, but also sometimes from the Buddhist tra- 
dition—the chief superstition targeted was Christian creationism. This 
was somewhat strange in a country with only a few million Christians 
out of a total population of more than 500 million.7$ Several scientists I 
spoke with in 2002, however, indicated they thought Christianity was 
a "problem" for China. This may be because some of their fieldwork 
has been in areas where Western missionaries had established churches. 
Another factor explaining the attention given to Christianity was, no 
doubt, the sheer power of the Soviet example. In the early years, it prob- 
ably also resulted from the party's concern about the influence of repub- 
lican-era missionary education on intellectuals and other urbanites. 
For example, biologists educated during the republican era had almost 
always attended a missionary school at some point." As time went on 
and such reasons faded, continued bashing of Christian "idealism" was 
a way of reminding people of the superiority of socialism, especially as 
practiced in China. 

In any case, science dissemination in China was premised on the 
notion that the people were hampered by superstition and needed help 
from above to acquire scientific knowledge. However, there are multiple 
other ways science dissemination could have been configured. Here a 
comparison with recent “public understanding of science" movements 
in the West is instructive. The dominant view among British academics 
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and policy makers seeking to improve public understanding of science 
through better dissemination has been critically characterized as a “defi- 
cit model,” which “sees the public as blank slates or empty vessels—as 
minds in deficit that need scientific information in order to be replete "779 
Thus, the relevant category in Britain has more often been "ignorance" 
than "superstition." This model has often been assumed to apply as well 
to the public understanding of science movement in the United States, 
but Jane Lehr's recent reconsideration shows a significant difference.” 
Celebrated astronomer and science popularizer Carl Sagan and others 
have led a crusade against what they consider to be antiscientific forms 
of knowledge, such as belief in alien abductions, repressed memories, the 
power of crystals, or urine therapy.? Thus, somewhat like their Chinese 
counterparts, American advocates for science education have focused on 
modes of thought ("scientific" versus "superstitious") rather than con- 
tent ("knowledge" versus "ignorance"). Still, there are critical differences 
between American and Chinese priorities, the most important being the 
American emphasis on connecting science literacy with responsible 
participation in a democratic society.*' In contrast to all these formula- 
tions, some Western writers on science and the public have sought to 
"replace the notion of 'public ignorance' with a much richer pattern 
of social relations and personal understandings."*? Such accounts have 
acknowledged that laypeople often have their own interpretations of the 
phenomena in question, and that they are agents in reformulating dis- 
seminated scientific knowledge and in arguing for their positions based 
on their own senses of social identity. 

Popular knowledge of science can thus be characterized in multiple 
ways, and so the specific way adopted in socialist China is significant. 
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On one hand, the term “superstition” acknowledges that people are 
thinking something, even if it is not what one wants them to be think- 
ing, while “ignorance” suggests there are holes in people’s heads that 
you simply fill with science. In other words, science disseminators in 
China have engaged directly with the issue of religious belief, whereas 
the “deficit model” dodges the issue by discussing only “ignorance” and 
thus avoids explicitly requiring the eradication of existing knowledge 
forms. A “superstition model,” however, does not allow for their sur- 
vival: science replaces them. Thus, adopting such a model of science 
dissemination made possible in socialist China a conception of scientific 
knowledge strongly hierarchical even by standards of science dissemina- 
tion, and one that legitimated, or even required, an attack on popular 
culture. 


Scientists Feel the Heat 


Attacking superstition was a state priority to which scientists were 
uniquely able to contribute. For many scientists, a commitment to scien- 
tific methods and principles predisposed them to be hostile to religious 
or otherwise superstitious views. The replacement of such perspectives 
with a scientific worldview was thus a value that political and scientific 
elites shared. The role of scientists in this endeavor was even codified 
in Máo's seminal article “On New Democracy," which in the earliest 
years of the People's Republic still defined the political environment. 
Scientists, however, were not the only ones to entertain hopes in the 
first few years regarding their fate under the new regime. In participating 
in attacks that helped to crush this hope for people of faith, scientists 
should perhaps have reflected on their own shaky position as purveyors 
of truths only sometimes in harmony with official ideology. 

Máo's "On New Democracy" had provided for the possibility that 
"even religious people" could join the proletariat in a united front against 
imperialism and feudalism although the party would "never approve of 
their . . . religious doctrines.”* In 1950 and early 1951, Protestants and 
Catholics had productive meetings with Premier Zhou Enlai in which 
Zhou went so far as to give provisional assurance that ties between 
Chinese Catholic churches and the Vatican could be maintained.** In 
January 1951, a Christian critic of evolutionary science was even able to 
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publish a book espousing a creationist interpretation of human origins. 
The book—entitled The Question of Human Origins and published by 
the Catholic Education Joint Committee—attempted through persua- 
sive argument to deny the validity (or at least the certainty) of scientific 
claims about human evolution. In a manner similar to that employed 
by creationists today, the author cited famous scientists including Pei 
Wénzhong and Henry Fairfield Osborn to reveal that scientists them- 
selves recognized the spottiness of the fossil record and the difficulty 
interpreting what existed. He then noted, “Usually when we read about 
evolutionary theory, we come across the sentence [referring to Darwin's 
contribution]: 'And so the ghost story that God created humans was 
toppled.' What we have seen above is that the question of human evolu- 
tion is an unproven theory."55 After raising a few "problems" with evolu- 
tionary theory, he concluded that human evolution required a designer 
($1 88] zip Had the author waited a few months, his book would never 
have been published. By summer 1951, the Resist America-Aid Korea 
Movement (the domestic front of Chinese participation in the Korean 
War) began to target Protestant and Catholic churches in China: reli- 
gious leaders were persecuted, and government oversight of all church- 
related activities tightened dramatically.9 

Scientists watched the crackdown on religion with little apparent con- 
cern for their own activities. Rather, they seem to have seen themselves 
safely on the side of the state in the construction of a new society that 
valued science, and many intellectuals continued to believe in the early 
People's Republic that their contributions to social and national recon- 
struction would be appreciated. This hope was to be squashed repeat- 
edly in the political movements that followed, but many intellectuals 
continued to cling to it nonetheless. This story of optimism and disap- 
pointment is vividly seen in the experiences of Liú Xian, an influential 
but politically beleaguered anthropologist who had studied in London 
with the notable Sir Arthur Keith, had founded China's first anthropol- 
ogy department at Ji’nan University in 1947, and subsequently helped 
found China's most important post-1949 anthropology department at 
Fudan University in 1952.88 

As a colleague optimistically wrote in the preface to Liú Xián's 1950 
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book entitled The History of Development from Ape to Human, humans had 
been developing at an astonishing rate since the Stone Age of Peking 
Man, and “having entered the era of ‘New Democracy,’ we must all use 
our hands and our brains in order to create 797 Eight months later, how- 
ever, Liú Xián's book fell under attack in a review published in the People’s 
Daily by a reader named Hán Wénlí (he is not otherwise identified).9? 
According to Los own recollections, bookstores quickly responded by 
removing the book from their shelves.” Hán's main line of criticism cen- 
tered on Los “idealist” (as opposed to “materialist”) portrayal of our ape 
ancestors as having succeeded in making the transition from the trees 
to the ground through their bravery in accumulating new experiences 
and their ability to use these experiences to think of a plan of action. 
Indeed, Lois narrative is marked by a strongly voluntarist interpretation 
of evolution reminiscent of some of the early twentieth-century thinkers 
who wrote on the subject. The apes in his account seemed to map out 
their own evolutionary trajectory. This is not surprising, since Liü must 
have been influenced by his teacher, Arthur Keith, who focused heavily 
on the role of the brain in human evolution and saw the development of 
the human brain as the result of a latent tendency in this direction.” 
Yet it was not precisely voluntarism that Hán opposed, but rather the 
existence of such voluntarism before the necessary first step of engaging 
in labor. Voluntarism was, after all, a core element of Chinese Marx- 
ism, beginning with its founder, Li Dazhao, and continuing with Mao 
Zédong.?? After quoting a relevant passage of Liú’s book, Hán demanded, 
“Is this not equivalent to saying that ancient anthropoid apes who had 
not yet begun to labor were already able to think?" Several paragraphs 
later, he concluded, “What we must realize is that the ancient apes’ 
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transformation into humans did not depend . . . on ‘bravery’ or 'deter- 
mination,' but rather on the long and slow [process of] learning how to 
labor."?* 

Liú, however, was no rebel. His ambition was not to challenge Engels " 
Nor is it likely that he intended to write a book that changed the con- 
ventional understanding of labor's role in human evolution. Rather, the 
most probable explanation is that Liú simply failed in his attempt to 
incorporate Engels's theory that labor created humanity into his pre- 
existing understanding of human origins. In 1950, there was still enough 
uncertainty about the political winds and enough belief in the principles 
of the New Democracy to allow the publication of books on human evo- 
lution that did not even mention Engels or his theory that labor created 
humanity.” In January 1951, it was even possible to publish a creationist 
account of human origins. Criticism of Liú in May 1951—along with at 
least one other, similar attack on another popular book about human 
origins in June?'—signaled the hardening of the orthodox narrative of 
human evolution. One could now be attacked as Liú Xian was for failing 
to interpret Engels "correctly," despite apparently earnest efforts in this 
direction. 

Hán's critique foreshadowed years of formal criticism and interfer- 
ence in Liú Xián's research and teaching activities. In 1955, he was again 
targeted during a Chinese Academy of Sciences campaign against ideal- 
ism (during which Yáng Zhongjiàn, Péi Wénzhong, Jiá Lánpo, and other 
members of IVPP gathered to criticize his book), and he was further 
caught up in a new offensive waged by supporters of Michurin biology 
at Fudan University.” Though the editors of Science Bulletin solicited his 
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opinion as part of a forum the journal was to print, they deemed his 
contribution insufficiently self-critical and declined to publish it. Liú 
recalls that in 1956 he was made to “wear many hats” (the expression 
for political labeling), including “idealism” and “anthropomorphism” 
GR A dg), and that his book was denounced for promoting “reactionary 
political thought" and “harming the study movement.” When Máo 
Zédong launched his Hundred Flowers Movement in 1956, Liú Xian was 
among many intellectuals who took the opportunity to voice their frus- 
trations, and he joined several others in writing about his experiences 
in a short article in the Guangmíng Daily—the source of the recollections 
cited here. However, the “blooming and contending” of the Hundred 
Flowers Movement revealed more dissatisfaction than Máo had been 
prepared to face, and the Anti-Rightist Movement quickly followed. 
Students then in the anthropology department of Fudan University 
recall that Liü was banished to library work because of his "rightist" 
label, although he was at some point (probably during the early 1960s) 
allowed to teach a few classes on the use of classical texts in the study of 
anthropology. 

The attack on Liú Xián was but one of a great many trials that scien- 
tists suffered when critics deemed their work tainted with “idealism” or 
other politically undesirable influences. Nonetheless, few if any scien- 
tists or others involved in science dissemination seem to have changed 
their tune on superstition. Whatever their feelings about the state’s 
heavy-handed blows on idealist scientific writings, they appear to have 
remained committed to their roles as squashers of superstition. At the 
very least, they continued to play these roles with distinction. 
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The Pursuit of Monsters 


Attacks on superstition had another consequence that most who par- 
ticipated in them probably did not forsee. In repeatedly conjuring up 
demons to destroy, science disseminators helped to keep them alive and 
in circulation. They even made them into legitimate subjects of scientific 
inquiry.'?! 

In addition to stories regarding the supernatural origins of humanity, 
ghosts, dragons, and other supernatural beings and mysterious animals 
were frequent targets of science dissemination materials.’ A 1957 article 
entitled “Strange Creatures of Legend" addressed supposed sightings of 
legendary animals and suggested alternative explanations more in line 
with scientific knowledge. For example, the xingxing (1€ 1€), which sat 
on the ape-human boundary, were probably just monkeys or bears that 
people mistook for mythical creatures.'9? A book for children on human 
origins similarly informed its readers that legends grandmothers told 
about half-ape, half-human "yérén" in fact described regular apes.’ Drag- 
ons, too, faced extinction in such materials. For example, a 1956 book 
entitled Do Spirits and Ghosts Really Exist? noted, "Chinese emperors used 
dragons to trick people in order to consolidate their own ruling position." 
While some people thought dragon bones proved the existence of drag- 
ons, the book explained that these were just the remains of ancient rep- 
tiles called “dinosaurs.”!°° The authors neglected to mention that dragon 
bones also included the fossilized bones of other animals—and that 
knowledge of them had led to important scientific discoveries like Peking 
Man. 
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Science disseminators further kept monsters alive by highlighting 
cases of atavism as evidence for evolution in their books and articles. 
Such examples were prominent in some Chinese anthropological writ- 
ings published before 1949 but became much more so after the revolu- 
tion. The most common examples presented were the occasional births 
of people with tails, extra nipples, or thick hair covering their entire 
bodies.’°° Darwin himself had included such examples in his 1871 The 
Descent of Man." The last of these conditions was related to the coat 
of downy hair known as lanugo that covers a human fetus during the 
sixth month. The existence of lanugo suggested that human fetuses 
passed through an apelike stage in the womb, and the occasional reten- 
tion of that hair into adulthood further indicated that, with respect to 
body hair, some individuals remained in that stage. Examples of atavism 
provided vivid evidence for humans' animal past: they were anomalies 
that apparently confirmed rather than disrupted the linear, develop- 
mentalist conception of the evolution of humans from animals. How- 
ever, images of hairy babies and children with tails simultaneously kept 
alive a tacit possibility that monsters might reemerge to confuse this 
boundary. 

When reports of such monsters did arise, paleoanthropologists were 
called upon to investigate. In 1958 the Soviet Yeti Research Commission 
organized an expedition to investigate yeti, inspiring Chinese investiga- 
tors—including IVPP scientists—to incorporate a yeti component in their 
1959 survey of the Mount Everest region. Péi Wénzhong collected reports 
of similar creatures from Xinjiang, Inner Mongolia, and other parts of 
China and kept up a correspondence with the Soviet researchers.’ In 
the early 1960s, the Chinese Academy of Sciences sent a team—led by 
IVPP's noted paleoanthropologist Wá Rükang, who was then engaged in 
research on the fossil ape Gigantopithecus—to Xishuangbanna in Yannan 
Province to investigate reports of yérén-like creatures. The investigation 
was brief, and the participating scientists suggested that the animal in 
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question might be a gibbon, but that their results were not enough to 
verify or deny the existence of yérén.!?? 

The scientists involved generally seem to have been very skeptical 
about the scientific potential of yérén stories, although they typically 
took a ^wait-and-see" approach and supported the investigation of such 
claims. For example, a 1958 article jointly written by the IVPP scientists 
Péi Wénzhong, Wü Rükang, and Zhou Míngzhén noted that the ques- 
tion was important with respect to Darwinism and Engels's theory that 
labor created humanity, and so they encouraged further research on the 
subject. For the time being, however, they considered stories of yeti and 
yérén to be exactly what one would expect from "eras prior to the devel- 
opment of science or minority cultures in mountainous regions."!!? The 
very next year, another time-tested explanation for anomalous creatures 
got some new exercise. Recalling the “white-haired girl" of Yán'an, a 
woman reportedly came out of hiding after living an "ape-like existence" 
in the Sichuan wild for twelve years to escape "local despots."!!! 


Conclusion 


Thereis no doubt that scientists and other science disseminators sincerely 
desired to instill in their fellow Chinese people a scientific worldview 
and believed that this would benefit the nation as a whole. Scientific and 
political elites had a common interest: to liberate the population from 
the shackles of superstition and create a strong country founded on sci- 
ence. The project of science dissemination was, however, framed in an 
antagonistic way: engagement in a battle against superstition incurred 
certain consequences. In attacking religious forms of knowledge, scien- 
tists helped strengthen the authoritarian character of the state ideology, 
thus indirectly contributing to their own persecution. At the same time, 
efforts to expose and annihilate monsters ironically increased their vis- 
ibility and even their legitimacy as subjects of inquiry in official scien- 
tific discourse. 

Pursuing a strongly hierarchical agenda of science dissemination 
based on an understanding of the general population as superstitious 
also played into the hands of those who sought to emphasize the popu- 
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list side of the two-way flow of knowledge Mao set out in his “Talks at 
the Yan’an Forum.” The implicit elitism of discourse on superstition lent 
weight to the perception that intellectuals—including scientists—repre- 
sented a class divorced from the “broad masses of the people.” Resent- 
ment to intellectuals’ superior attitudes in turn undermined the inclu- 
sive ideals of the New Democracy and “united front,” fueling instead the 
kind of bottom-up, mass science correctives that characterized the more 
radical periods of the People’s Republic. 
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“The Concept of Human”: 
In Search of Human 
Identity, 1940-1971 


The Question of a Universal Human Nature 


In 1942, in his concluding speech at the Yán'àn Forum on 
Literature and Art, Máo Zédong set out his definitive state- 
ment on human nature: "Is there such a thing as human 
nature? Of course there is. But there is only human nature 
in the concrete, no human nature in the abstract. In a class 
society there is only human nature that bears the stamp 
of a class; human nature that transcends classes does not 
exist.”! His inspiration was a passage from Marx's Theses on 
Feuerbach: "The human essence is no abstraction inherent 
in each single individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of 
social relations."? Máo's authoritative interpretation set lim- 
its on what could be said about "humanity": in the strictest 
possible terms, there was no universal human nature. This, 
then, was the flip side of the New Democracy. Progressive 
natural scientists and members of the Chinese bourgeoisie 
had a role to play in the revolution, but class differences 
would not be forgotten. 
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The consequences for the cultural sphere were profound. Beginning 
in 1958 with the emphasis on proletarian literature accompanying the 
populist Great Leap Forward, China’s chief official literary newspaper 
published numerous articles rejecting “humanism” (A 3É + &).? Of par- 
ticular import was an article by Yao Wényuán (later to become one of 
the leaders of the Cultural Revolution). Yáo took a cue from Máo's pro- 
nouncement at the Yan’an forum, when in 1960 he led a criticism of 
“the theory of human nature" (A & #) in literature and art. The specific 
target of his attack was the influential intellectual and state official Wáng 
Rénshü, who wrote under the pen name Bà Rén. Wáng had called for 
less “dogma” and more “human feeling" (A }Ẹ) in literature and art and 
had posited certain "universal" human needs (such as romantic love) 
and likes (such as fragrant flowers and bird song). Yáo countered that 
"human feeling that transcends class cannot exist in a class society," 
and he accused Wáng of promoting the capitalist variety of human feel- 
ing.* In similar fashion, the novelist Oüyáng Shàn suffered an attack 
five years later for expressing the idea of love as a human emotion that 
transcended class.* 

During the early 1980s, some intellectuals sought to use the politi- 
cal thaw following Máo's death to explore humanist ideas, including 
the notion of “human rights" (A 7). They drew inspiration from neo- 
Marxists in the West who focused on the themes of humanism and 
alienation in Marx's early writings. The intellectual Wang Rudshui (then 
a leading official at the People's Daily) in particular made waves by saying 
that the human was "the starting point of Marxism" and by suggest- 
ing that socialism itself had produced conditions in China oppressive 
to the human as a human. Wang and others involved in the discus- 
sion of Marxist humanism came under attack in 1983 during a political 
campaign against "spiritual pollution." The issue reemerged in differ- 
ent form in the 1990s, when intellectuals began calling for a revival of 
a “humanistic spirit" (A x J& 24) to counter the commercialism created 
by the economic reforms. Interestingly, it was not party officials but 
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postmodern scholars who raised the class issue this time, pointing to 
the elitism of the humanists and defending consumerism as a populist 
force.? 

This history of hostility to humanism is so familiar to China scholars 
that few would be surprised by a statement Máo made on the eve of the 
Cultural Revolution. In an address on education, Máo used "human" 
as a quintessential example of a "concept" (#44) that lacked a reality 
in the “concrete” (4.2) world. "The concept of human leaves out too 
many things. We do not see males and females, adults and children, 
Chinese people and foreign people, revolutionaries and counterrevolu- 
tionaries. All we have left are the characteristics separating humans from 
other animals. Who has ever seen a 'human"? We can see only [concrete 
examples like] a Mr. Zhang or a Mr. Li [7k = # W]. Similarly, we cannot 
see the concept of a ‘house,’ but only concrete ‘houses’ like the West- 
ern-style buildings of Tianjin or the courtyard houses of Béijing."? In 
the context of this study, Máo's statement is surprising. After decades of 
intensive dissemination of Engels's theory that labor created humanity, 
it is strange that Máo should have dismissed the characteristics defining 
humanity as insufficiently “concrete.”?° 

The evolutionary theory that labor created humanity supported a kind 
of humanism—an understanding of human identity—that remained 
influential despite Máo's denial of the very "concept of human." Propa- 
gating Engels's brand of humanism, like squashing superstition, was an 
area of overlap for scientific and political elites, and thus a way for sci- 
entists to secure a role in the new state apparatus. Both missions existed 
in contradiction to the more radical side of Maoist ideology, where elite 
knowledge was suspect and class struggle dominated. Scientists and 
other intellectuals involved in science dissemination could not escape 
class struggle, but they could accomplish much in areas where they were 
of use to the state. 

When scholars in the humanities could not explore what it meant 
to be human, their counterparts in the natural sciences thus had con- 
siderably more freedom. Science was perhaps the last place ideologues 
expected humanist values to breed. It was also safer to look for human 
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identity in the ancient past, before the emergence of class society. Mao 
had said at the Yan’an forum, “As for the so-called love of humanity, 
there has been no such all-inclusive love since humanity was divided 
into classes "77 The implication, though somewhat muted, was that there 
had been a time when a universal human love, and so a universal human 
identity, had flourished. 

What, then, was the nature of the human identity science dissemi- 
nation on human evolution constructed? "Universal human nature" is 
itself far from a universal concept. Given a notion that all people share 
a common root identity, there are still endless ways to describe what 
makes up such an identity. In socialist China, labor was the core. From 
this starting point came a distinct vision of the lives that the earliest 
humans lived, summed up in the term “primitive communism.” Scien- 
tific and political elites did more than just propagate theory; they created 
a vivid picture of primitive human life with endearing characterizations 
of the early ancestors whose labor had created humanity. 


Labor as the Core of Human Identity 


In theorizing on the emergence of humans from apes, Engels pinpointed 
tools as the critical issue: "The tool implies activities that are specifically 
human."'?? But Engels and his socialist followers were hardly alone in 
this focus. Jane Goodall's discovery that chimpanzees make tools—albeit 
very simple ones and certainly not "even the crudest of stone knives," 
as Engels had said—elicited widespread excitement and prompted the 
famous paleoanthropologist Louis Leakey to write, "Now we must 
redefine tool, redefine Man, or accept chimpanzees as humans."? In 
like spirit, Kenneth P. Oakley titled his 1956 book Man the Toolmaker, 
a title adopted by at least a dozen later books, films, and other popular 
and educational materials.'^ His book opened: “Man is a social animal, 
distinguished by ‘culture’: by the ability to make tools and communicate 
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ideas."'5 Tool manufacture and language thus constituted key elements 
in the definition of humanity for both Oakley and Engels, despite their 
distance in time, space, discipline, and political perspective. 

Yet there was an important difference between Oakley and Engels not 
to be overlooked. For Oakley and many other authors in Western, non- 
socialist countries, the overarching concept linking tool manufacture 
and language was culture, while for Engels and his followers in socialist 
countries it was labor. Moreover, according to Oakley, the use and pro- 
duction of tools were activities “in the first place dependent on adequate 
powers of mental and bodily coordination, but which in turn perhaps 
increased those powers" (emphasis added). He went on, citing Sir Wilfrid 
Le Gros Clark, to say that "the real difference between what we choose 
to call an ape and what we call man is one of mental capacity.” Oakley 
could thus emphasize tool manufacture and even make it essential to the 
definition of humanity while still considering the development of the 
brain to have preceded tool use. 

This was very much in opposition to Engels's analysis. For Engels, the 
development of the hand made possible more complex forms of labor, 
which encouraged "mutual assistance and joint cooperation," which 
in turn required language. It was only under these conditions that the 
early human brain grew in size and "perfection."" This is important: 
although Engels theorized a type of positive feedback loop in which 
labor and social stimulus encouraged brain development and a larger 
brain encouraged more complex forms of labor and social interaction, 
there was no question for him that labor and not brain growth initi- 
ated the loop. For Engels, this followed directly from a materialist—as 
opposed to an idealist—understanding of natural phenomena. While 
his contemporaries did not necessarily share his particular philosophical 
perspective, they did actively debate whether the development of the 
brain or erect posture emerged first. Indeed, this question remained at 
the center of debates about human evolution in the nonsocialist West 
at least until the mid-twentieth-century theoretical revolution in Dar- 
winism.!? The consensus then settled on the position Engels had taken, 
although apparently none of the participating scientists interpreted this 
as labor's having created humanity. And even after this reversal, the sig- 
nificance of "mental capacity" remained central in defining humanity 
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for many Western authors. “Tool manufacture” thus held very different 
meanings in different political contexts. 

The focus on labor was the most significant way the socialist state 
reconstructed human identity. The idea that the experience of labor 
lay at the root of a common humanity dovetailed neatly with Máo-era 
policies in which intellectuals underwent reeducation through labor in 
the countryside. Some might argue that what had been created was not 
so much an inclusive human identity as a narrower class identity that 
claimed humanity only for those who worked with their hands. But 
the early People's Republic was marked by a profound optimism about 
the possibility for transformation: thought reform and labor reform 
were premised on the notion that people could shed their bourgeois 
(or otherwise problematic) pasts and become proper socialists.? This 
optimism existed in contradiction to another strain in Chinese com- 
munist thought that emphasized the importance of “class background." 
Yet even at its zenith in the Cultural Revolution, the notion that people 
were permanently fixed in class categories did not go unchallenged: the 
youth Yü Luóké wrote a famous essay which drew on quotations from 
Máo to argue that the concept of "class background" was a "new type of 
racism." Yu insisted instead that actions determined identity.” Yù was 
executed for his efforts, but his ideas were consistent with a powerful 
theme in Maoist thought. In this context, the refrain "Labor created 
humanity" was both a threat to intellectuals' privileged status and their 
greatest hope to remain included in the new society. If they were willing 
to roll up their sleeves, they could reclaim their human identity. 

The use of labor as the primary explanatory variable in human evo- 
lution had further consequences. Treating the transition from ape to 
human as the first chapter of the history of social development effec- 
tively privileged sociology over biology. This can be seen in statements 
made by both Soviet and Chinese writers in the 1950s. The Soviet author 
of a book entitled The History of Primitive Society criticized "capitalist" his- 
torians for talking about the "prehistoric," since the period to which they 
referred was also history and analyzable as such, that is, with respect to 
tools of production and productive power.? A Chinese academic writing 
in 1951 similarly stated that Darwin's theory was incomplete because it 
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was impossible to explain human evolution solely through biological, as 
opposed to historical, mechanisms.” Soviet and socialist Chinese mate- 
rials on human evolution contained a great deal of biological analysis of 
the commonalities between humans and other animals, but it was soci- 
ety that made humans special. This fit nicely with official discourse more 
generally. As an article printed in a 1957 issue of Liberation Daily put it, 
“That which determines why a person is a human being does not lie in 
his natural essence but lies in his social essence, in his social nature "3 

An interesting parallel can be drawn to the controversies surround- 
ing sociobiology today. While in socialist China it was natural science 
that faced rewriting as an extension of social science, many critics in the 
West today worry about the incursions of biology into sociology—for 
example, in sociobiological explanations of warfare, slavery, and rape. 
Western critiques of sociobiology are numerous.” The political con- 
text of socialist China made a similar, though more explicit and highly 
charged, criticism almost inevitable. In 1979, the Chinese paleoanthro- 
pologist and party member Wú Rükang went on record against E. O. Wil- 
son's landmark Sociobiology: The New Synthesis. He noted its similarity to 
Spencerian social Darwinism and cautioned readers about its potential 
social and political consequences. He suggested that sociobiology had 
emerged in a capitalist context as a response to the revolutions in the 
third world, the rise of the American working class, and the civil rights 
and feminist movements.? More generally, those skeptical of sociobio- 
logical approaches have decried the reduction of human behavior to 
biological principles. China offers the reverse case: only in the late 1980s 
were scientists able to challenge the dominance of social over biological 
elements in popular narratives of human evolution. 

If the widespread application of Engels's theory effectively privileged 
the social over the biological with respect to analytical frameworks of 
human evolution, it also encouraged a more material manifestation of 
this privilege. According to Engels, labor made possible the "final, essen- 
tial distinction" between animals and humans—the ability to “master” 
nature, that is, to transform the natural world to serve human goals 
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rather than simply adapting to nature, as the other animals do.?5 Cel- 
ebrating human mastery over nature worked to undergird the Chinese 
socialist state's disastrous environmental policies. The famine after the 
failed Great Leap Forward can be traced to such an attitude: at that time, 
economic radicals declared that a voluntaristic spirit could compel the 
land to produce many times the amounts it had in the past. Socialist edu- 
cational materials, beginning well before the 1949 revolution, supported 
this perspective by painting human history, beginning with Paleolithic 
cave dwellers, as a series of successful “struggles with nature."? Science 
disseminators thus not only defined humans as social rather than bio- 
logical creatures; they further identified an antagonistic relationship 
with nature as essential to what it meant to be human. 


Primitive Communism 


Engels's From Ape to Human provided anthropologists with little help in 
interpreting how early humans lived and related to one another. The 
task of representing Peking Man's society required reference to other 
theoretical works, most important among them Engels's The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property, and the State and Stalin's elaboration and codifica- 
tion of primitive communism as the first stage in Marxist history. Engels 
wrote The Origin of the Family in 1884 based on Lewis Henry Morgan's 
1877 Ancient Society and the late Marx's notes on Morgan and other 
anthropologists.” The Origin of the Family, more than any previous work 
by Marx or Engels, explicitly discussed social relations in preliterate soci- 
eties. Stalin then cemented the "five stages" of human history (primitive 
communism or primitive society, slave society, feudalism, capitalism, 
and socialism) and made them universal for all peoples. This orthodox 
interpretation was imposed in 1937 on top of "lively debates" among 
Chinese Marxists on the character of ancient society and the appropriate 
way to study it.” 

While Peking Man and other early humans left no written traces, 
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scientists and other science disseminators worked with the conviction 
that knowledge of the principles of production and social organization, 
combined with fossil evidence and a vivid imagination, could produce 
a picture of how they lived. Books and other materials disseminated in 
the early People’s Republic of China employed a variety of techniques to 
assist readers in imagining life 500,000 years ago. The 1959 movie Peking 
Man used animated clay figures set against a painted backdrop; museum 
exhibits included dioramas and murals; many books were dominated by 
illustrations accompanied by interpretive prose or verse. A few authors 
employed literary devices to bridge the gap in time and allow the author 
greater room for conjecture: for example, one asked readers to imagine 
they were watching a movie, while another invited readers to board a 
boat that would sail back along the river of time in order to “meet our 
ancestors.”°° 

Whatever the medium or technique, the portrayals shared a view of 
early human society as peaceful and harmonious, and of life as basic, 
crude, difficult, and dangerous. Peking Man lived in an era of primi- 
tive communism, forming small communities characterized by har- 
mony within and danger without. Toolmaking, foraging, hunting, and 
other activities required communal labor, for only by working together 
could the early humans scrape together a meager existence and protect 
themselves from ferocious predators. In the picture book Our Ancestors 
500,000 Years Ago, the artist depicted a group working together to make 
tools, next to which Jia Lánpo wrote, “The first person from the left 
represents searching for stone tool materials from the riverbank; the sec- 
ond represents making flakes; the third represents refining a stone flake 
tool; the fourth represents learning from their construction experience; 
through this kind of cooperative labor, they are exchanging collective 
experience."?! In Human Origins and Development, Péi Wénzhong criti- 
cized “warmongers” CG R&A f, a common pejorative aimed at American 
imperialists) for believing that people were naturally competitive and 
combative, when in fact early human society was actually characterized 
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by cultural exchange and peaceful interaction.?? (Indeed, the outspoken 
anticommunist American popular writer on human evolution Robert 
Ardrey had pronounced an interpretation of human evolution in strik- 
ing contrast with that of Engels: “Weapons had produced man, not man 
weapons.”)*? Moreover, no one was exempt from labor; no class divi- 
sions existed, and all members of society contributed to production.*4 
Behind such statements could be heard the voice of Stalin saying, "Stone 
tools, and, later, the bow and arrow, precluded the possibility of men 
individually combating the forces of nature and beasts of prey. In order 
to gather the fruits of the forest, to catch fish, to build some sort of habi- 
tation, men were obliged to work in common if they did not want to die 
of starvation, or fall victim to beasts of prey or to neighbouring societ- 
ies. Labour in common led to the common ownership of the means of 
production, as well as of the fruits of production. Here the conception of 
private ownership of the means of production did not yet exist. . . . Here 
there was no exploitation, no classes.”*> As attractive as such a society 
might have seemed, one Chinese author warned that it was no use wish- 
ing to return to an earlier historical time. But no matter, he continued, 
for there was the "even more beautiful, fortunate, free, and happy soci- 
ety" of communism itself.’ In China and other communist countries, 
then, the human identity created through popular paleoanthropology 
made communism itself feel more possible—it was in human nature. 
Such a construction was of particular significance for the Chinese state 
under Máo, who despite the disapproval of Soviet onlookers sought dur- 
ing the Great Leap Forward to accelerate the revolution and propel the 
country into a fully communist society. 

In descriptions of early society, while class (although absent) received 
considerable attention, gender (although present) received very little 
explicit analysis. The most notable exception was Yáng Yé's 1952 Our 
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Ancestors, which summarized in highly simplified form Morgan’s analy- 
sis of the development of mating and marriage practices among what 
Morgan had called the “savages,” the lowest stage of human history. In 
the earliest years of this stage, humans mated at random and formed 
groups based on age similarity. During the middle period, they began 
to avoid mating with immediate family members and formed groups 
based on sex in which females gathered and men hunted. In the last 
years (before the transition to what Morgan called “barbarism”), these 
early humans evolved even more restrictive mating habits and formed 
groups according to the matriline. Yang Yé further noted that primitive 
societies had existed without notions of “male superiority and female 
inferiority."*7 

The more detailed depictions of life in Peking Man's time generally 
followed the notion that “men hunt and women gather.”** In the 1954 
book Peking Man, for example, the author asked readers to imagine they 
were watching a movie and then described the following scene: "Three 
or four males have taken big clubs, stone axes, and other weapons and 
are leaving the cave to go hunting; some of the females are foraging 
for food to eat and sticks and leaves to burn, while other females are 
remaining in the cave to watch over the fire in preparation for roast- 
ing wild game.”*? Readers unfamiliar with anthropological maxims like 
"men hunt and women gather" would probably have found such por- 
trayals reasonable nonetheless, since they resonated with the gendered 
divisions of labor typically found in rural China. 

One critique of these materials from a feminist standpoint could cer- 
tainly be their naturalization of contemporary gender roles. Still more 
significant, however, is their near total failure to take the opportunity, 
as Yáng Yé did, to highlight issues of gender equality. Nor have I found 
any evidence that authors were ever criticized on the basis of this fail- 
ure, though criticism on other points was not uncommon. One could 
even imagine a feminist analysis based on Máo's 1965 critique of "the 
concept of human": Human identity as presented in many depictions of 
primitive human life "left out many things." That gender was virtually 
absent as an analytical question in popular materials on human origins, 
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while another social issue—namely, labor—was primary, supports the 
argument of many China scholars that women’s equality was a promise 
from the revolutionary period, celebrated in Máo's famous quotation 
that “women hold up half the sky,” but left largely unfulfilled in the 
early People’s Republic of China 3 


Peking Man as a National Ancestor 


Further complicating the question of human identity is the significance 
of Peking Man as a particularly Chinese human ancestor. Peking Man 
was not widely embraced as a human ancestor during the republican era 
in China or abroad. Even in 1950, few popular or professional Chinese 
writings on human evolution unambiguously traced the modern human 
lineage back to Peking Man. Many continued to consider her an offshoot 
or insisted that the evidence was not yet sufficient to determine conclu- 
sively whether Peking Man was ancestral to modern humans. In 1950 Péi 
Wénzhong wrote, “We still have no way of knowing which of the ape- 
humans (% A) is a human ancestor. Perhaps none of them is a human 
ancestor, and he [our ancestor] is still waiting for us to discover him.”*! 
One important work reprinted in 1950 even suggested that Peking Man 
in some ways resembled modern Europeans more than modern Asians.* 
But by 1952, things had changed. Peking Man had become indisputably 
a direct ancestor of modern humans, and thus an incarnation of earli- 
est human identity. In the process, however, Peking Man also took on 
a decidedly nationalist feel, becoming a potent symbol of the Chinese 
people and creating tension between broadly inclusive and narrowly 
nationalist representations of humanity. 

Beginning in the second decade of the twentieth century and lasting 
through the Second World War, the tendency among scientists was to 
notice the differences among fossil hominids rather than the similari- 
ties, and so to place them not only in separate species, but in separate 
genera.“ Thus, Pithecanthropus erectus (Java Man), Sinanthropus pekinensis 
(Peking Man), and the Neanderthals, among others, were all understood 
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to have been side branches on the human tree. They had become extinct, 
replaced by our direct ancestors, who were typically missing from the 
fossil record. 

Franz Weidenreich was an exception to this pattern. Weidenreich had 
taken over as director of research at the Peking Man site of Zhoukóudiàn 
after Davidson Black's death in 1934. He held to a linear model of 
human evolution in which human populations in any single evolu- 
tionary period represented different races of only one species. There 
were thus no "replacements" and no "dead ends," but only continu- 
ous evolution from one form into another. Weidenreich identified key 
apparent morphological similarities between Peking Man and modern 
Mongoloid peoples, and between other fossils and the modern peoples 
among whom they were found. Each of these populations retained spe- 
cific racial characteristics while following the basic, shared "trends" of 
human evolution—an orthogenetic model somewhat similar to that 
of Arthur Keith. For Weidenreich, Peking Man was not only a human 
ancestor, but specifically an ancestor of the Chinese people.** 

In 1950, scientists at a series of symposia at Cold Spring Harbor in New 
York brought the "modern synthesis" in evolutionary biology to bear on 
paleoanthropology. For several decades, this revolution in the life sci- 
ences had been working to integrate the previously disparate work of 
paleontologists, geneticists, and others studying evolutionary processes. 
At Cold Spring Harbor, participating scientists radically simplified the 
human family tree, placing Peking Man within the species Homo erec- 
tus, held to be directly ancestral to Homo sapiens.*^ While Weidenreich's 
theory of racial continuity was sidestepped, the "single-species" thesis to 
which he was committed became the theoretical foundation for paleo- - 
anthropology for years to come.*é 

The transition to this linear view of human evolution, in which 
Peking Man and other fossils lay on the main trunk of the family tree, 
occurred in China during the first few years of socialist rule. There is no 
direct evidence that Chinese scientists changed their positions based on 
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the new international consensus. The coincidence, however, is striking. 
Since Chinese scientists were still in contact with their foreign colleagues 
during these years, it would be difficult to argue that the transformations 
in China bore no relation to those occurring abroad." 

The uncertainty over Peking Man’s ancestral status disappeared from 
published accounts around 1952. After this point, Chinese authors 
increasingly referred specifically and repeatedly to Peking Man as “our 
ancestor.” In one book with particularly flowery language, the phrase 
“our ancestor” appeared twenty-four times in fewer than one hundred 
sentences, and ten of these cases specified “our ancestor Peking Man" (& 
4 88 38. 7b 36 3 A). * At least two books from the 1950s further pointed to 
the apparent similarities in bone structure between Peking Man and her 
purported modern progeny (in one case identified as "Mongoloids" and 
in the other as “northern Chinese people").*? 

While the transformation of the human family tree made it much eas- 
ier to call Peking Man an ancestor in scientific terms, other factors were 
responsible for Peking Man's becoming celebrated as such in materials 
produced for general audiences. Part of what was at stake in the question 
of Peking Man's ancestral status was the antiquity of Chinese people's 
roots in China. One author perceived a threat to national pride in earlier 
theories about Chinese people originally coming from Babylon, central 
Asia, Japan, and other places.? With Peking Man, “the Chinese people 
finally found their own ancestors, proving that Chinese people and 
Chinese culture have been born and raised in Chinese soil and are not 
imported goods.”*' Once accepted as an ancestor, Peking Man extended 
China's claim to be China back half a million years, and thus supported 
Chinese national identity. 

The story of human evolution became still more "Chinese" through 
the interweaving of paleoanthropological evidence and allusions to the 
Chinese classics. Ancient texts traced human society back to early figures 
like Nest Dweller, Flint Maker, and the Divine Husbandman, all of whom 
contributed important inventions to the creation of civilization. History 
textbooks from 1950 and 1951 presented the Peking Man fossils together 
with these legendary figures.? The legends served to put flesh on the 
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bones; they offered an idea of what life was like for “our ancestors.” Such 
texts also emphasized that the sequence of legendary figures conformed 
substantially with modern knowledge of the past. “According to general 
laws of evolution, humans first lived in the trees, then invented fire, 
then invented fishing and hunting, then animal husbandry, and finally 
agriculture. This generally corresponds to the sequence of Nest Dweller, 
Flint Maker, Páoxi [also known as Füxi, inventor of snares for trapping 
fish and game], and the Divine Husbandman."*? 

Unlike the history textbooks, popular science materials on human 
evolution produced for the general population very rarely discussed 
Flint Maker or other legendary figures. One cause of this omission may 
have been the difficulties involved in attacking "superstitious" accounts 
of human origins while simultaneously making positive use of other leg- 
ends. Füxi—the inventor of snares named above—commonly appeared 
in the ancient stories as Nüwa's mate: to laud one and denounce the other 
in the same text presented obvious problems. Nonetheless, a few books 
did refer to the legends. Most notably, Yáng Yé used Nest Dweller, Flint 
Maker, and Füxi to illustrate changes in early human social organization 
based on the work of Lewis Henry Morgan and Frederick Engels. Nest 
Dweller lived an egalitarian life in which all members shared the fruits 
of their labor with all the others. In Flint Maker's time, males hunted and 
females gathered, and each group shared with the other. With Fúxī came 
matrilineal society and more complex production relationships, but still 
no private property.^ 

Some authors tapped into the classics in different ways. Several books 
credited the ancient Chinese philosopher Zhuangzi with describing the 
origins of language or developing a theory of evolution (albeit a primi- 
tive one) "thousands of years before Darwin." One author devoted 
considerable space to the description in the Book of Rites (## i5) of the 
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7 Depiction of human ancestors living in nests in the trees before climate change forced them 
to begin a terrestrial lifestyle. Such images resonated with classical Chinese descriptions of 
the earliest people (the Nest Dwellers) frequently recirculated in history textbooks of the 
republican and socialist eras. Reproduced from Zhang Min, Shéng Liángxián, and Shén Tié- 
zhéng, Láodóng chuàngzào le rén [Labor Created Humanity] (N.p.: Huádong rénmin chübán- 
she, 1954 [1952], 17. 


earliest people, who lived in nests and ate uncooked grasses and meats, 
and others told the story "from ape to human" in a manner that reso- 
nated with the older tales, either with respect to specific activities like 
nest building or through general descriptions of the difficult and crude 
lives “our ancestors” lived (figure 7).56 

The variety of ways stories from the classics appeared or failed to 
appear in the new writings on human origins demonstrates an ambiva- 
lence about the value of Chinese tradition. While the new state con- 
demned much of Chinese religion, philosophy, and social customs as 
“superstitious” or “feudal,” some elements of the old tradition served 
instead to inspire nationalist spirit. Writers of popular science materials 
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and school textbooks drew on the classics in order to create a Chinese 
history for China, and to infuse human identity with a Chinese flavor. 

Nothing did more to make human evolution a nationalist concern 
than the excitement and frustration over the Peking Man fossils’ where- 
abouts. The fossils had gone missing in 1941 while en route to the United 
States for safekeeping. In a book published in 1950, one author wrote of 
the fossils’ disappearance as “a great loss for our nation’s most precious 
‘people’s property’ [3x 9€ t f A. Rt #],” and suggested that Americans 
had concocted “nefarious plots” and harbored “wild ambitions” to plun- 
der this treasure.*” Newspaper articles printed in 1950 and 1951 brought 
more specific charges. People’s Daily, the Hong Kong paper Dagong bao, 
the New York Times, and other newspapers around the world detailed 
allegations, attributed to Déi Wénzhong, that the missing Peking Man 
fossils were being secretly held at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. These claims found ready believers in China. The 
Chinese public was already angry about illegal American acquisition of 
many valuable cultural relics.$? The Korean War provided a political con- 
text in which such sentiments could reach sustained fury. 

Years after the Korean War, charges against Americans continued to 
find widespread appeal in the People's Republic. In 1956, visitors to the 
Peking Man Site Exhibition Hall at Zhoukóudiàn often highlighted this 
issue in the comments they wrote in the guest book. One member of 
the Institute of Architectural Science fumed, “We saw many fossils, but 
none of them are the original, real fossils. The Japanese and American 
imperialists used despicable methods to steal all the original, real fossils. 
These (fossils) all belong to Chinese people; we should demand pay- 
ment of this debt from the imperialists."? Another, from the People's 
Liberation Army, wrote, "During my visit, one thing that I regretted 
was that in many cases we can see only models and cannot see the real 
items because they were plundered by the Americans. This gives me an 
even deeper understanding of American imperialism. It's true, we should 
denounce their criminal theft of cultural relics in front of the entire 
world.”® A screenplay published in 1961 that took the "stolen" fossils as 
its theme bore the title "Nation's Vengefulness, Family's Enmity."9! 
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Scientists around the world sorely felt the loss of the Peking Man fos- 
sils. Yet it was not nearly as damaging to science as it was bolstering of 
Chinese nationalism. The excellent casts made at Peking Union Medical 
College in the 1930s and the meticulous descriptions by Weidenreich 
have largely sufficed for research purposes, as a Chinese science maga- 
zine predicted in 1946. One Chinese paleoanthropologist explains 
today, "The loss of the Peking Man fossils is a spiritual loss, a loss of 
the heart," rather than a scientific loss, "because they had already been 
studied very carefully and are not likely to give any new, very important 
information."$ The enormous attention paid to the loss of the fossils, 
particularly their loss at another nation's hands, arose from a nationalist 
feeling of attachment inspired by the notion that they represented the 
ancestors of the Chinese people. 


All the World Is One Human Family 


People who produced popular materials on human evolution in the early 
People's Republic juggled many conflicting influences and priorities. Not 
least of these were the competing paradigms of nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. A century of struggle against imperialism, culminating in the 
Korean War, had created a widespread conviction that nationalism and 
national identity were necessary for the preservation of the country and 
people. On the other hand, China was now, by virtue of its communist 
leadership and relationship to the Soviet Union, a member of a larger 
community that extolled internationalism, specifically in the form of 
international socialism. In discourse on international socialism the Chi- 
nese nation as such took a back seat to the global struggle between the 
capitalist countries bent on oppressing the "colored races," on one hand, 
and the socialist countries engaged in spreading the liberating force of 
international socialism on the other. 

Materials on human evolution contributed to this discourse by 
emphasizing the shared humanity of all peoples—by constructing, as 
it were, a universal human identity. It was not that Soviet and Chinese 
scientists dismissed the relevance of racial categories themselves. Rather, 
science dissemination materials (particularly those for more educated 
audiences) described in detail the different physical characteristics that 
defined the white, yellow, black, and brown (Australian) races. Such 
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writings sometimes also suggested that racial differences mapped onto 
differences in levels of cultural advancement (figure 8). Authors were 
often careful, however, to distinguish their interest in race from that 
of “capitalists,” whose notions of racial superiority and inferiority they 
emphatically disputed.® 

Trumpeting this theme thus offered an excellent opportunity to paint 
capitalist countries in a negative light. Some writings on human origins 
produced in the nonsocialist West explicitly justified imperialism on the 
grounds that the races were inherently separate and unequal. Moreover, 
Marx and especially Lenin had written extensively and persuasively on 
the connections between capitalism and imperialism. With such easy 
targets and ready ammunition, Soviet and Chinese writers had little 
trouble foregrounding the struggle against imperialism in their narra- 
tives of human origins. 

In a 1954 popular book, Péi Wénzhong and Jia Lanpo attacked poly- 
genic theories. The “European and American capitalist-class pseudo- 
scholars . . . insist that human evolution progressed separately in several 
different regions." What is more, they continued, the capitalists “nakedly 
and irresponsibly assert that white people have white ancestors, black 
people have black ancestors, and yellow people have yellow ancestors." 
The authors then accused the "pseudo-scholars" of "despising human- 
ity" and using "the preposterous theory that humans have many spe- 
cies origins in order to justify the phenomenon of racial inequality in 
the capitalist countries." The Soviets, they concluded, "had created an 
accurate theory of human origins," based on monogenism, or single- 
origins theory.® This kind of polemic was not by any means rare. Rather, 
it was almost the rule that the more in-depth books on human origins 
emphatically denounced the racism found in "capitalist" anthropology 
and genetics.” “Capitalist scholars in imperialist countries... have a 
ghost in their minds that bewitches their powers of reasoning," said 
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Phylogenetic tree showing evolutionary relationships of humans and apes. The four human 
groups at the upper right are (left to right) the “white race," "yellow race," “Australians,” 
and "black race." Note that the white and yellow races are represented by workers, while 
the Australians and black race are represented by tribal people. The Australian is also stooped 
over, which probably reflects the idea (present in Morgan's Ancient Society) that Australian 
aborigines are the most primitive of all the world's peoples. The two human figures on the 
second rung down represent Cro-Magnon Man (ancestral to Europeans) and Upper Cave 
Man (ancestral to Asians). The stooped figure below them is Neanderthal Man, below which 
is the head of Heidelberg Man, followed by Peking Man (note the similarity to the female 
image in figure 1) and then Java Man. The large figure to their right is Gigantopithecus, and 
the offshoot to their left is Australopithecus. 

Reproduced from Lin Yaohua, Cong yuán dào rén de yánjiū (Béijing: Géngyün chübánshe, 
1951), 26. 
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Fang Shaoging (the pen name of the important biologist Fang Zongxi) in 
1958. “What ghost? . . . The ghost of the feeling of racial superiority.”® 

The anti-American politics of the Korean War contributed to the force 
with which early writers on human evolution in the People’s Republic 
attacked imperialist strains in anthropology. Materials on human evolu- 
tion sometimes singled out American anthropological writings as espe- 
cially egregious examples of racism and imperialism. For example, one 
author pointed in 1950 to the American book The Negro a Beast, pub- 
lished in 1900, along with the American Earnest A. Hooton’s more recent 
publications on human origins and race, as illustrations of anthropology 
at its worst.? It was ironic—perhaps even paradoxical—that one of the 
chief targets of these criticisms was none other than Franz Weidenreich. 
Even as Peking Man was gaining the status of ancestor of the Chinese 
people for which Weidenreich had so vociferously argued, Weidenreich’s 
theories of racial continuity were attacked as emblematic of American 
imperialism. 

It was further ironic inasmuch as Weidenreich was a German Jew who 
had fled the Nazis, and who thus had every reason to believe himself 
opposed to the kind of racist and imperialist anthropology of which he 
was accused. He had lived in America for only a short time after escaping 
Germany, and he had returned to America after war had driven him from 
China. Moreover, Weidenreich’s theory of racial continuity was not the 
same as the notorious polygenism. He had explicitly rejected earlier poly- 
genic theories like that of Hermann Klaatsch, who had suggested that the 
modern races had originated from different anthropoid apes (“Negroes 
from the gorilla, Mongolians from the orangutan, and whites from the 
chimpanzee”). In Weidenreich's account, all humans had emerged 
from one kind of ape, and interbreeding had kept the human races from 
dividing into separate species. Given the politically sensitive character 
of the race issue, however, the two theories were easy to conflate. 

Weidenreich had had a strong mentoring relationship with Jia Lánpo. 
Jia’s 1950 Peking Man argued that Peking Man was a direct ancestor of 
modern humans, and he specifically cited Weidenreich's evidence to 
prove it. Nonetheless, he took issue with Weidenreich's theories on racial 
continuity. He noted Weidenreich's identification of features shared by 
Peking Man and modern “Mongoloids” (the major racial group that 
includes peoples of East Asia) and his conclusion of racial continuity 
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between these two forms. Jia then expressed disagreement with this for- 
mulation, saying that the modern races were too similar to have such 
ancient roots, and that the split must have occurred after the Neander- 
thal period." Even so, Péi Wénzhong wrote a preface to Jiá's book in 
which he professed to be concerned that Jiá had assimilated ideas from 
Weidenreich and had thus been tainted with idealism. Péi suggested 
tactfully that Jiá should read more Marxist philosophy before revising 
the book for a second edition.” By 1952, Jia had come to understand the 
importance of explicitly distancing himself from his foreign teacher. In 
an article entitled "A Look at American Imperialist Methods of Aggres- 
sion from the Viewpoint of Anthropology," Jiá blasted Weidenreich as 
a representative of the idea that the modern races have different evolu- 
tionary origins." 

Fang Qié, the author of the 1950 book From Ape to Human, tied criti- 
cism of Weidenreich to the domestic issue of Hàn chauvinism in a 1951 
book entitled Sons and Daughters of the Chinese Nationality. According to 
Fang, Weidenreich's claim that Peking Man was "the direct ancestor of 
the Chinese people" bore striking resemblance to an idea popular among 
Chinese people in the past that they were the "descendants of the Yel- 
low Emperor." Fang Qié charged that the appeal of this notion lay in 
the Yellow Emperor's reputed conquering of the Miáo-nationality leader 
Chiyóu, thus glorifying the majority Hàn people. In actuality, Fang went 
on, the notion that the Chinese people were descendants of the Yellow 
Emperor was "a narrow-minded, nationalistic type of defensiveness, a 
mistaken, high-and-mighty stele [erected to glorify] Hàn chauvinists." 
He then cited Máo Zédong on the long history of interaction among the 
many ethnic groups (SS) currently living in China and quoted Stalin's 
statement that “nationalities are not communities made up of a single 
race [f£ j& ]. "7^ This vehement insistence on incorporating China's many 
“minority nationalities” into a larger definition of the “Chinese people" 
CH 3€ K jk) reflected the state's effort to attain the loyalty of those nation- 
alities and thus maintain as closely as possible the boundaries of the 
former Chinese empire. Interestingly, this new Chinese nationalist (one 
might even say imperialist) project gained strength from assaults on the 
"chauvinistic" Hàn nationalism of old. 
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The criticism of Weidenreich and of racist and imperialist trends in 
paleoanthropology as a whole served as a foundation for what was to 
become one of the defining features of science dissemination materials 
on human evolution in socialist China. Chinese authors did not confine 
themselves to exposing racism in the works of their politically unsavory 
colleagues overseas; they also had a positive message. The chapters in 
which such attacks occurred were usually the concluding chapters and 
were optimistically entitled “The Modern Races Are All One Family,” “All 
the World’s Humans Are One Family,” “All the World Is One Human 
Family,” or some other variation on this theme.” A movie produced in 
1959 to accompany the Peking Man site exhibit at Zhoukóudiàn con- 
cluded with a charming painting of a group of young people of different 
races all happily and resolutely holding hands (figure 9). The narrator 
proclaimed, “All the world’s humans—no matter the color of their skin, 
no matter their race—went through the same process of development "7 
A 1954 book written for youth approached this concept from another 
direction. While the movie highlighted the sameness of all peoples’ past 
development, this book concluded with a prediction about their pres- 
ent and future development. Before the October Revolution, the author 
explained, the Soviet Union’s many minority nationalities had suffered 
from oppression, which kept their lives simple and their cultures back- 
ward. Under socialism they had developed quickly and were now on the 
same level as the most advanced nationalities. This was the promise, he 
implied, that international socialism held for the rest of the world." In 
later years, the identification of anthropological theories of racial equal- 
ity with revolutionary politics only became stronger and more militant. 
Figure 10 shows a Cultural Revolution take on the same theme: here, 
however, representatives of the races cease to hold hands and instead use 
their fists to crush imperialism. 

What kinds of existing racist ideas were to be found among the people, 
and to what extent the antiracist propaganda sunk in, are troubling 
questions. African exchange students in China during the 1960s and 
1970s regularly encountered ignorance, disdain, fear, and at times even 
violence. According to the account of Emmanuel Hevi, a Ghanaian 
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9 Still photo from the 1959 movie Zhongguó yuánrén (Peking Man), according to which "mod- 
ern humans" of all races share the same history of evolutionary development. This image sug- 
gests that they also share a present and future characterized by cooperation and solidarity 
under the banner of international socialism, with Chinese people set to play a central role. 
From Shanghai kéxué jiàoyü dianying zhipiancháng, Zhongguó yuánrén, 1959. 


10 Men of different races coming together to overthrow imperialism. Reproduced from Shànghái 
zirán bówüguán, Cóng yuán dào rén (Shanghai: Shanghai rénmín chübánshé, 1973), 110. 
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student who lived in China from 1960 to 1962, even medical doctors 
could not be relied upon to refrain from asking “why your skin is so 
black if you ever wash.” Believing that doctors by virtue of their pro- 
fession would understand the nature of skin pigmentation, Hevi con- 
cluded that the question arose from “malice, pure and simple.””? Hevi 
believed that the racism he experienced was not “of the kind that springs 
spontaneously from the people,” but rather “a deliberate attempt by the 
Communist Party to assert and to make the African accept once and for 
all the idea of the superiority of Yellow over Black."* As further proof 
of the ultimate responsibility of the state for entrenched racism, Hevi 
noted that given its control of the press, the "government need just 
publish one article on the subject in the People's Daily and that will be 
the engem 

But in actuality, intellectual and political elites working on behalf of 
the state published a great number of articles and books proclaiming 
the races equal and equating racist ideology with fascism and imperial- 
ism. Much more convincing than Hevi's analysis are the later reflections 
of a Chinese man who had reached adolescence during the 1960s in 
China. In a 1989 letter to the New York Times, Gao Yuan responded to 
the anti-African violence then erupting on Chinese college campuses: 
" Although racism is adamantly opposed by the Chinese Government, it 
is undeniably part of the psychological makeup of China's citizens, even 
the educated elite." Gao went on to contrast the recent racist behav- 
ior of the post-Máo reform era with his recollections of the Máo era, 
when students "held rallies to express solidarity with oppressed peoples, 
including America's blacks." He concluded, "Whatever one might have 
thought about Africans or Arabs at Chinese universities, nobody would 
have expressed open hostility to students from fraternal third world 
countries."*? The picture we get is a state working very hard to promote 
an official policy of racial equality and solidarity—and supported greatly 
in this endeavor by international socialist discourse on human origins— 
in the face of deep-seated racist ideas that permeated all classes of society. 
The failure of the state's propaganda lay foremost in its unwillingness to 
acknowledge and confront the problem within Chinese society. As long 
as racism officially remained a characteristic only of recognized capi- 
talist, imperialist societies like the United States, Chinese people could 
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actively participate in solidarity rallies without ever questioning their 
own racist assumptions.® 


Conclusion 


To borrow Mao’s words, the human identity constructed in popular 
paleoanthropology at times very consciously “left out many things,” 
including the differences between “Chinese people and foreign people.” 
More often than not, it also left out discussion of “males and females.” 
And, most important, it left out class. In short, through dissemination 
of knowledge about human origins and evolution, the socialist state pro- 
moted a universal human identity. 

This is not to say that the particular shape human identity took was 
uninformed by commitments to such social categories as class and nation. 
Rather, what it meant to be human was inseparable from a kind of class 
consciousness that glorified manual labor, and it slipped in and out of an 
identity that was at least as specifically Chinese as it was broadly human. 
If we were to take the same approach to Chinese paleoanthropology 
as Donna Haraway, for example, has taken to Western primatology, we 
would emphasize such constraints on a universal human identity. Mao 
in his own way would no doubt have approved of such a take. While 
a great deal separates these two thinkers, Mao shared Haraway’s con- 
cern for exposing the way liberal humanists assume that their concept 
of the “human” is a universal truth. As he put it at the Yan’an forum, 
“We uphold the human nature of the proletariat and of the masses of 
the people, while the landlord and bourgeois classes uphold the human 
nature of their own classes, only they do not say so but make it out to be 
the only human nature in existence.”** 

Our task, however, is different from Haraway’s and Mao’s. Whereas 
they highlighted the dangers in embracing humanism without recog- 
nizing one's own commitments to specific social identities, in Máo-era 
China the converse position was dominant. What is needed, then, is to 
reveal the political significance of a human identity that existed in addi- 
tion to—and despite—the emphasis on class and nation. In its human- 
ism it was universal—not in the sense that it was the only possible way 
of understanding what it meant to be human, but in the sense that it 
presented certain essential features said to be held in common by all 
people of the world. 
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Human identity was in actuality instrumental in the construction 
of the socialist state and society. Defining humans in terms of labor 
not only glorified the laboring classes but also allowed for the possibil- 
ity that, through labor, intellectuals, capitalists, and members of other 
suspect classes could reform. Portraying human evolution as a series of 
“struggles with nature” also helped to promote a voluntaristic spirit—a 
notion that human will could conquer the natural world. The slogan 
“all the world is one human family” was undeniably an expression of 
a universal human identity. But unlike its counterpart in the West (as 
in the famous Family of Man exhibition of photographs in New York 
in 1955), the international socialist version of humanism was meant to 
inspire revolutionary struggle against imperialism. 

Finally, and most important, the very notion of communism itself 
in some sense depended on the portrait of primitive society painted in 
materials on human evolution. Far more than was the case in the Soviet 
Union, Mao hoped and expected that communism would be achieved in 
the near future. The promise of that better world seemed more plausible 
in light of primitive communism as a natural state that existed before 
the emergence of class differences. 

Humanism, like the political vision of the New Democracy, was an 
ideal precious to many intellectuals in socialist China. Both exalted 
commonality and cooperation while downplaying social differences 
and class struggle. While scholars of literature and art were repeatedly 
stymied in their explorations of humanism, scientists and other science 
disseminators were actually charged with creating a human identity 
based on scientific knowledge of evolution. In this sense, constructing 
a human identity was an area of overlap between intellectual and state 
interests similar to the project to disseminate science and squash super- 
stition. Such state-supported efforts could not, however, wipe away the 
equally state-supported cultivation of class struggle. The skepticism Máo 
and others expressed regarding elite claims to knowledge about human 
nature extended also to elite forms of knowledge generally. While Engels 
made it possible for—or even required—science writers to talk about 
humans, their privileged position as purveyors of scientific truth was far 
from secure. Again and again during the Máo era, one would split into 
two: the concept of human would fragment into discrete social identi- 
ties, and the presumed stability of scientific knowledge would be rent by 
class struggle. 
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“Labor Created Science”: 
The Class Politics 
of Scientific Knowledge, 
1940-1971 


Top-Down and Bottom-Up Approaches to 
Popularizing Science 


One of the main goals of science dissemination, or këng, in 
socialist China was to smash widely held "superstitious" 
beliefs and provide the masses with scientific explanations 
for the phenomena in question. In the case of human ori- 
gins, science disseminators sought to replace ideas that God 
or the Chinese legendary figure Nüwà created humanity 
with Engels's theory that labor created humanity. Yet the 
characterization of the masses as superstitious and in need 
of correction from above rubbed up uncomfortably against 
Maoist calls to “learn from the masses.” 

Once again, the story begins at Yan’an, where Mao called 
on intellectuals to “draw nourishment from the masses to 
replenish and enrich themselves so that their specialities 
[did] not become ‘ivory towers,’ detached from the masses 
and from reality and devoid of content or life."! This appar- 
ently harmonious relationship was belied by the coercive 
methods through which Máo enforced this program of 
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“enrichment,” which included sending intellectuals accused of “individ- 
ualism” to labor alongside the peasants. After the revolution, ideas about 
the necessary relationship between knowledge and labor periodically of- 
fered serious challenges to the scientific authority on which képi was 
based. During these times in particular, mobilization programs sought 
to create ^mass science," a truly proletarian enterprise based on the con- 
tributions of the laboring classes. 

Richard Suttmeier, writing in 1974, recognized the "two rather dif- 
ferent premises underlying" science dissemination and mass science. 
He noted that the first was fundamentally a “‘top-down’ philosophy of 
knowledge" that saw expertise residing in scientific institutions, whereas 
the second was “bottom-up” and considered workers to be sources of 
"untapped expertise" based on their intimate understanding of pro- 
duction processes.? I will extend this astute observation much further. 
Rather than harmonious interdependence, the top-down and bottom- 
up approaches to popularizing science lay in profound contradiction. 
Uncertainties about authority and knowledge, embedded in larger "class 
struggles" cultivated by party officials, gave rise to decades of contest 
and change in the arenas of both art and science. Moreover, this con- 
flict was inherent in Máo's own writings: factional politics and divergent 
interests, though undoubtedly present, were not the only cause of the 
confusion. 

Science dissemination crystalized into a clear position that was well 
articulated, given a specific name (and even a well-known abbreviation), 
and provided with specific organizations to carry out its mission. Even 
within this program, however, there was room for class-based criticism: 
scientists and others involved were frequently cited for failure to antici- 
pate and fulfill the needs of the "broad masses." Science dissemination 
was, moreover, problematic to its core in that it fostered an intellectually 
elitist attitude toward knowledge. 

Mass science, on the other hand, was never so clearly conceptualized; 
it had no single easily recognizable name and abbreviation.? Nor were 
there organizations comparable to the Science Dissemination Bureau or 
Science Dissemination Association to oversee it. Mass science was, how- 
ever, consistent with the commitment to overturning social hierarchies 
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that was so fundamental to the vision of the revolution and the new 
society. The chief problem was that it was often difficult to articulate 
exactly what the masses offered science that did not fall into the cat- 
egories of superstition and “remnants of feudal society.” For this reason 
mass science during less radical periods frequently took a far less extreme 
form, in which professionals were supposed to guide the masses and 
provide structure to their unsystematic ideas and experiences.* During 
the more radical periods, however, the privileged position of intellectual 
elites was questioned to the point that scientists would have to "follow 
the masses"—or at least pretend to—even in their own research. 

Not only did experiences vary across time, but scientific discipline 
also mattered greatly. There was a big difference between encouraging 
peasants to breed new strains of rice and inviting them to contribute to 
the study of human evolution. Until the Cultural Revolution no one 
suggested that peasants or workers be asked for their opinions on the 
origins of humans, much less that such opinions be incorporated into 
science dissemination materials. Being a field science, however, paleo- 
anthropology offered an obvious place for the laboring classes. Peasants 
and mining workers frequently discovered fossils, and scientists relied 
on local labor to help in excavation work. Nonetheless, even in such 
cases the familiar worry about superstition arose. Class politics did not 
exist simply as rhetoric; rather, struggles over the production and dis- 
semination of knowledge were often rooted in social differences and in 
conflicting interpretations over proper divisions of labor in a revolution- 


ary society. 
Science Dissemination for Whom, by Whom? 


In his "Talks at the Yán'an Forum," Máo asked the question, "literature 
and art for whom?" The answer was: "first for the workers, the class 
that leads the revolution." Second came the peasants, third the "armed 
workers and peasants" (i.e., the soldiers), and only fourth "the urban 
petty bourgeoisie and ... the petty-bourgeois intellectuals."* Máo fur- 
ther insisted that dissemination was supposed to come about through a 
process that involved "learning from the masses" about their own needs, 
with needs defined both in the negative and the positive—in terms of 
both their degrees of ignorance and their goals. For the scientists and 
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science writers who modeled their dissemination efforts on Máo's “Talks 
at the Yán'an Forum," however, all this was easier said than done. They 
faced the pressure of serving multiple audiences: cadres, political leaders, 
and other scientists, in addition to the "great masses of the people." It 
was not always easy to achieve the "correct" balance, given competing 
political priorities and the value placed on "serving the people." 

In the preface to his 1950 book Peking Man, Jiá Lánpo claimed to 
have "spent an entire night" deciding "for whom to write this book." 
In the end, he determined to “choose a method that both the elite [4&] 
and the popular [48] can appreciate." By including academic discussion, 
he hoped to help advance scientific debate. By discussing the results of 
research in a simple style, he intended that "the broad masses [would] 
first recognize what Peking Man is, and then on the basis of this general 
[338] understanding, they [would] demand to raise their standards [4€ 
1$] a level."5 Here, Dä echoed the “Talks at the Yán'àn Forum," where 
Mao asserted, “The people demand dissemination [3 &] and, following 
that, higher standards [4€ & ]."? In actuality, it is hard to imagine many 
people of limited education reading Jiá's book. It abounds with special- 
ized terminology and theoretical concepts, and most of the drawings 
are very technical. That Jiá felt the need to pretend that the book was 
written for “the broad masses" indicates the pressures on scientists to 
popularize. That his specialist book was published nonetheless, however, 
points to a widespread understanding that professional needs must also 
be met. 

In a report on its work during the first eight months of 1953, the 
Béijing Science Dissemination Association documented similar trouble. 
Of all the people who had heard their lectures on science so far that year, 
only 17,166 (or 9.496) had been workers. The numbers were considerably 
better for peasants (51,850, or 28.496), but by far the greatest number of 
recipients had been cadres (82,076, or 44.996).* The authors suggested 
several reasons for this discrepancy. Factory workers were often too 
busy to stop work to listen to lectures. Moreover, they were interested 
in learning concrete solutions to specific technological problems, while 
association members considered this beyond their own capabilities and 
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were more inclined to disseminate general scientific knowledge. Aside 
from these difficulties, however, lay the “subjective [problem] of a lack 
of effort,” the report said in the familiar style of self-criticism. “We are 
so busy giving lectures to cadres that we do not have enough energy left 
over for factory work.” The solution, they said, was to redouble their 
efforts and to pay closer attention to the specific needs of factories.? 

The Peking Man Site Exhibition Hall at Zhoukóudiàn faced even 
greater challenges in serving multiple audiences. The two thousand for- 
eign visitors documented in the 1956 guest book received more than 
their share of attention, not only because of their special status but 
also because domestic visitors often came in larger groups with their 
classes or work units.!? Many of the Chinese who signed the guest book, 
moreover, were college students and science professionals. The content 
of the exhibit reflected these demographics, leaving less well educated 
visitors at something of a loss. The guest book contains many requests 
to improve explanations and visual displays, particularly to assist "the 
masses" in understanding the significance of the fossils and artifacts they 
encountered. One visitor wrote, "While I was here, I saw that some of the 
visiting comrades thought the fish fossils were very strange. Upon seeing 
the fossilized dog [sic, hyena] feces, they thought that dogs pooped out 
rocks. They are young peasants, and they don't really understand the 
rationale behind this place." The commentator thought this indicated 
a need for explanations better tailored to diverse audiences." Another 
visitor put it more bluntly: ^I wish there were a complete and systematic 
introduction so that the exhibition hall would be suitable not only for 
scientific research but also for regular people."!? 

Beginning in 1956, the Science Dissemination Association began 
cooperative efforts with the All-China Federation of Trade Unions to 
help adapt science dissemination to the needs of workers.? A 1959 docu- 
ment from the Béijing branch indicated how far they had moved in that 
direction. “Workers, peasants, and soldiers," the association asserted, 
“will never again be considered merely ‘disseminatees’ [2x ZS #], but 
will also be ‘disseminators’ [3£ & #].” The association had established 
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programs in which “advanced producers” and “technological innova- 
tors” from among the masses gave science dissemination lectures accord- 
ing to their own experience-based knowledge.'^ 

Such activities seem to have done justice to the vision Mao had laid 
out in his “Talks at the Yán'an Forum.” But it was one thing to give the 
masses a voice in dissemination on agricultural and industrial subjects; 
“basic science” subjects like human origins were another story. There the 
elimination of superstition continued to be central, the knowledge flow 
thus tending to remain almost exclusively one way and top down. 


Ivory Towers and Cow Sheds 


Even as they were engaged in a top-down endeavor that valued their 
knowledge over that of the masses, scientists faced repeated challenges 
to their authority, not only in the realm of science dissemination but 
also in scientific research itself. Their expertise was both a professional 
requirement and a political liability. Depending on the shifting politi- 
cal winds, scientists received special privileges or special punishments 
designed to undermine those privileges. 

Until the Rectification Campaign of 1942-1944, party policy at Yan’an 
favored the Academy of Sciences director Xú Téli and others who focused 
on building a foundation for a strong future science profession through 
education in basic science. With the Rectification Campaign came not 
only attacks on intellectuals in the world of art and literature, but also 
a victory for the populist scientist Luo Tiányü. Luó would later become 
the foremost proponent of Lysenkoism in China. In Yán'àn his cause was 
more general: he taught agricultural biology by requiring his students 
to go among the peasants and gather specimens in the mountains and 
fields. He ridiculed intellectuals like Xu Téli for teaching about esoteric 
scientific subjects using foreign books. Such practices served to alienate 
science cadres from the masses and prevented them from addressing 
concrete problems posed in the here and now 1 

The victories in the resistance and civil wars released the communists 
from these conditions of exceedingly scarce resources and extremely 
pressing needs. The early 1950s saw a return to the ideal of ^new democ- 
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racy” that Mao had defined in 1940 at Yan’an. Many intellectuals were 
optimistic about their futures under the new state, and party leaders in 
the early years “elevated the value of expertise to a point which almost 
seemed to be higher than the value of 'red.'"'5 Those who fought too 
hard for a radical approach to science could be criticized, as Luo Tianyü 
was for "ingratiating himself with the backward masses" and failing to 
help scientists in their efforts to reform." 

There were early signs, however, that intellectuals would have to be 
careful about what they wrote and how they acted in order to preserve 
their status as friends, rather than enemies, of the people. Even when 
they tried to play by the rules, scientists like Lid Xian sometimes found 
themselves held up as negative examples. Such criticisms did not merely 
serve to establish an orthodoxy with respect to human origins and other 
subjects. Even more important, they served to undermine the authority 
scientists held by virtue of their education, to show that they were not 
immune from challenges by laypeople. 

Debates over Lysenkoism and Morganism played a central role in the 
class politics of scientific knowledge. Promoters of Lysenkoism branded 
Morganist genetics "bourgeois" science conceived in the "ivory tower," 
in contrast with their own theories, which were rooted in the earthy 
experience of the heroic farmer figure Michurin. The Hundred Flowers 
Movement of 1956, however, briefly turned the tide, as Máo attempted 
to distinguish Chinese socialism from the recently revealed atrocities 
of Stalin's regime. Máo called for a respect for diversity of opinion with 
the slogan "Let one hundred flowers bloom and one hundred schools 
of thought contend." Overturning the notion that sciences like genet- 
ics were inherently bourgeois, the Hundred Flowers Movement argued 
instead for the position that science had no "class character."!? 

This situation was not to last. While Máo's insistence that cadres be 
“both red and expert" (X41 X X) appeared to give almost equal value 
to political and intellectual contributions to society,” during the Anti- 
Rightist Movement of 1957 scientists and intellectuals accused of being 
“expert” but not “red” faced harsh criticism and labor reform. The 
Béijing Science Dissemination Association, for example, declared that 
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“the problem” of rightism was “relatively severe” among members of the 
association, and “even more severe” within the association’s standing 
committee. The association found some of these people to have been 
engaged in “counterrevolutionary activities” and to have been “practic- 
ing science dissemination with ulterior motives "79 While the fates of 
these individuals were not related in this document, it was not uncom- 
mon for those attacked in the Anti-Rightist Movement to spend months 
or even years in the countryside “learning from the masses” and being 
punished for their transgressions, real or invented.” 

The Great Leap Forward, in 1958-1960, was an ambiguous time for 
science. On one hand, science was trumpeted as the means through 
which the masses, organized in communes, would conquer nature, 
allowing China to make a “great leap” into a socially and technologically 
advanced future. On the other hand, an extreme optimism enforced 
from above compelled local officials and scientists alike to throw empiri- 
cal considerations to the wind in the name of “confidence” (fX) as 
they continually ratcheted up their production estimates. There were a 
few important successes in this period, notably the kelp farms developed 
by marine biologist Zeng Chéngkuí (C. K. Tseng) and run by hundreds 
of fishers in coastal provinces.? However, the twenty to thirty million 
deaths in the famine that accompanied the Great Leap testified to the 
overall dismal failure of the program.? 

During this period, the war against superstition took a fascinating 
turn. While salient as ever, the term increasingly referred to beliefs held 
by intellectual and political elites in addition to those held by "the 
masses." Moreover, the newly identified superstitions were explicitly 
related to class politics. One book from 1958, edited by the Science Dis- 
semination Press, called for the "eradication of unrealistic practices and 
ideas that make science out to be mysterious, rule bound, instititional, 
and one sided, and that claim one must have specialists and modern 
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equipment to develop science.”*4 The same year, the Science Dissemina- 
tion Association went to a rural county to observe science dissemina- 
tion work there. One participant enthused, “We see very clearly that our 
superstitious ways of thinking about science are more severe than those 
of the peasants. ... In the past we always thought that we could call 
something science only if it were written in a book or talked about by 
people with academic status; neither the masses' production experience 
nor their inventions were considered science, and it was thought China's 
rich scientific heritage was not worth talking about."? Superstition was 
thus radically reconfigured during the Great Leap Forward era to include 
the notion, held by scientists and other educated people, that the masses 
were incapable of practicing science. Also evident here is a common jux- 
taposition of national- and class-based critiques of science characteristic 
of the late 1950s through the early Cultural Revolution.?é 

The disaster following the Great Leap Forward sent the radicals to the 
margins for several years. Along with the implementation of more mod- 
erate economic and educational policies, scientific elites were once again 
allowed greater authority. The press made room for academic debates— 
for example, in a series of articles in which Jiá Lánpo and Péi Wénzhong 
argued back and forth over Peking Man's status as the "earliest human."? 
The Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology scien- 
tist Wa Rükáng traveled to Tanzania's Olduvai Gorge to study recently 
unearthed hominid fossils there. Beginning in 1960, scientists met in 
symposia to discuss issues of science and society in relative freedom. 
The party called these "meetings of immortals," because of their flex- 
ible agenda and tolerance for divergent opinions.? At these meetings, 
scientists busily set about restating their position in society, resulting in 
a key document called "Fourteen Articles on Scientific Work." This docu- 
ment resolved the problem of "red and expert" in a new way: scientists 
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served socialist China through their expertise, and for this reason they 
were also “red.” The “Fourteen Articles” further declared science to be 
without “class character."?? A 1961 article in Red Flag took up these pro- 
nouncements and went so far as to argue for a separation of scientific 
and political questions.*° 

The early 1960s also saw arguments that science was a productive 
force rather than part of the superstructure.*! The significance of this 
for scientists lay in their ability to be considered genuine “workers” 
rather than suspect intellectuals. At a national conference on science 
and technology held in Guangzhou in 1962, Foreign Minister Chén Yi 
pronounced the slogan "Take off the hat and put on the crown"—in 
other words, remove the political label of ^bourgeois intellectuals" and 
celebrate scientists as “intellectuals of the working people "77 

Such relatively moderate policies were short lived. As early as 1964, 
events in the cultural sphere pointed to a return to radicalism, and in 
1966 "big character posters" criticizing bourgeois education appeared at 
Béijing University, students all over the country formed revolutionary 
groups known as "red guards," and the media announced the begin- 
ning of the Cultural Revolution. Merle Goldman notes that scientists 
did not become the targets of Cultural Revolution persecution until the 
purge of Liú Shaoqi in the winter of 1966-1967. The reasons, she argues, 
were that science was supposedly less ideological than other intellectual 
endeavors, that Máo and others "did not claim to have the knowledge of 
science that they did of history, philosophy, and literature," and that the 
leadership recognized the value of science to the state. She further sug- 
gests that Máo personally “wanted to shield [scientists] from the kind of 
violent attacks that hit nonscientific intellectuals."*? Attacks on the nat- 
ural sciences were certainly less thorough and consistent than attacks on 
other forms of intellectual work. Nonetheless, the question of whether 
science was a productive force or part of the superstructure was settled 
during the Cultural Revolution in favor of the superstructure. Moreover, 
as "the masses" moved to “occupy the domain of the superstructure” (1 
EAE AR | ZAR), scientists, having been first labeled intellectu- 
als, were then pushed out of their territory.?* Literally, they were told to 
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"stand aside" (4 #83) while the “working class led everything” (1 AP 
AR AR — YY). 

As radical as the Great Leap Forward’s attack on specialist knowledge 
had been, the Cultural Revolution went much further. During the Great 
Leap Forward it was still necessary to be both red and expert. In 1958 
a common slogan proclaimed, “Technology is a treasure that cannot 
be mastered without education" (hA Æ F, XL x ft # J). The Cul- 
tural Revolution, on the other hand, emphasized such slogans as "the 
lowliest are the smartest and the most elite are the most foolish" (# R # 
538 91, Bi EAE 3 BR Z). As one foreign scholar puts it, “Where the Leap 
model had emphasized both professional and mass science—'walking 
on two legs'—in the [Cultural Revolution] the professional leg was essen- 
tially bitten oft "37 

In 1967, "worker propaganda teams" began running educational and 
research institutions around the country. Scientists of the IVPP consid- 
ered themselves fortunate to have been taken over by the Number One 
National Cotton Factory, whose workers engaged in relatively little vio- 
lence at the institute compared with workers in many other places.** 
As elsewhere, the new authorities at IVPP forced a group of scientists to 
stay in a "cow shed" for about eight months. In some places in the rural 
areas, these were literal cow sheds. At IVPP, it was a room at the insti- 
tute converted into a detention area. Jiá Lánpo recalls that the people 
assigned to watch him and the others usually had a good relationship 
with the scientists and would even run errands to purchase tobacco 
for them. ^We played cards and chess (we drew the board on a piece 
of paper)—we could do anything, except we weren't allowed to read 
books." Once out of the "cow shed," Jiá was placed under house arrest 
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but surreptitiously resumed reading and writing, hiding his materials 
behind a newspaper or a volume of Chairman Máo's writings whenever 
someone came along.” 

Some had a more difficult time. Yang Zhongjiàn, director of IVPP, 
recalls being forced to stand bent ninety degrees at the waist for long 
periods of time, to wear a heavy plaque around his neck with his politi- 
cal label written on it, and to wait for everyone else to finish eating 
before he could eat.* In the early 1970s, other IVPP scientists were sent 
down to the countryside to May Seventh cadre schools to "learn from 
the peasants" by engaging in manual labor alongside them. 

Some scientists, however, had it easier. Yóu Yüzhü, for example, was 
able to keep working on various field assignments throughout the Cul- 
tural Revolution. He was even able to obtain permission from the worker 
propaganda team for Péi Wénzhong to leave the institute and join a 
group doing fieldwork on Gigantopithecus in Hübéi. 

Scientists were not simply washed this way and that by the shifting 
currents of these years. Rather, they actively strove to protect themselves 
and advance their own positions. Paleoanthropologists and other scien- 
tists did not entirely let go of their special status. It was still important 
for them as professionals to demonstrate expertise publicly. Jiá Lánpo, 
for example, did not emphasize his lack of postsecondary education the 
way one might expect, given the political cachet of learning by doing.*! 
Moreover, when they were not being beaten and compelled to engage in 
manual labor, intellectual elites were often afforded privileges far above 
those of ordinary people. For example, Jiá recalls that in 1964 while in 
the countryside carrying out the Four Cleanups, he received "special 
treatment" in the form of fifty extra jin (about seventeen pounds) of 
flour a month, specifically because he was a professor.*? 

Nonetheless, throughout the socialist period, it simultaneously 
behooved paleoanthropologists to emphasize their affinity with laborers. 
They accomplished this in numerous ways. Péi Wénzhong was known 
for dressing in shabby clothes and otherwise downplaying his class sta- 
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tus: "He didn't consider himself a scientist.”* Jiá Lánpo similarly said he 
“was very uncomfortable being taken for a special person.” He preferred 
to ride in a jeep rather than a fancy car that would “make people think I 
was an Official.” By riding in a jeep he “looked like an ordinary person” 
and “could make friends with the common people.”** The work that 
paleoanthropologists did in the field was particularly easy to depict as 
labor. Jia Lánpo described in detail the arduousness of excavation work 
in a 1962 popular book. “For each object [excavated],” he said, “science 
workers have expended a lot of sweat.”** Throughout the Mao era, the 
term “science workers” referred collectively to scientists, technicians, 
and laborers engaged in scientific work; it further enabled scientists to 
downplay the intellectual aspects of their work and gain recognition as 
members of the laboring classes. 

Cultivating a rugged persona is common to field scientists in socialist 
and capitalist countries alike.*6 The historian of science Martin Rudwick 
has uncovered a delightful anecdote from Victorian-era geology: “One 
eminent English geologist (Sedgwick) relished the story of how, when 
hammering in the field one day, a passing lady gave him a shilling; that 
evening, transformed in clothing and unrecognized, he met her at din- 
ner in the gentleman's house where he was staying, and he amused the 
other guests—if not the lady—by displaying the shilling and telling of 
its charitable donation!"^' While they are not immune to the elitism that 
afflicts so many of us who do intellectual work, it is nonetheless ironic 
that paleoanthropologists should have been sent down to the country- 
side to learn hard labor from the peasants. They could just as easily have 
learned it on a dig. Yet there was a method to the madness: targeted criti- 
cisms and mass campaigns served to undermine the very real privileges 
that scientists enjoyed and the elitism that characterized their relation- 
ship to the laboring classes. 


Mass Science 


Challenges to the top-down model of scientific knowledge went far 
beyond criticizing scientists and undermining their authority. There 
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were also positive efforts to promote popular participation in science. 
Mass science was a political priority that arose first in Yan’an—for exam- 
ple, with Lud Tianyi’s efforts to bring scientists to the fields to learn 
from peasants—and then repeatedly thereafter to challenge the notion 
that science was the province of elites. It involved both an acknowl- 
edgment that laborers contributed to science and active programs to 
increase such contributions. 

Zhou Jiànrén—the accomplished popular science writer, influen- 
tial political figure, and brother of the famous writer Lù Xun—wrote 
in 1962: "Knowledge is the product of society, not of individuals. The 
masses hold it in their hands.”** That science is socially produced is argu- 
ably the most important finding of the academic field of science studies. 
While the class character of such claims is not nearly as pronounced in 
most Western writings as it was in socialist China, it has been impor- 
tant in the work of some scholars.? In a more direct and politically 
charged way, socialist Chinese writers on science emphasized the roles 
of manual labor and the working classes in the production of scientific 
knowledge. 

As the title of one Great Leap-era book summarized it, "Labor created 
science." “In the very beginning,” the authors suggested, “our human 
ancestors knew how to hunt with only very simple wooden clubs and 


stone tools. .. . Later, as the result of the unceasing practice of labor, 
their labor experience gradually accumulated, their knowledge slowly 
increased... and human scientific culture... reached greater and 


greater heights." The authors made clear throughout that by "labor" 
they meant the manual labor of workers and not the mental labor of 
elites. The book's argument took as its basis Máo's influential 1937 essay 
“On Practice," in which he articulated the theory that knowledge both 
arises from and feeds back into practice. This theory produced such slo- 
gans as "practice is the mother of science," which was "an epistemologi- 
cal stress designed to negate the predictive or guiding role of theory, and 
the consequent hegemony of 'experts' over the process of innovation 
and change."*! 
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Unsurprisingly, the fields of agriculture and industry saw the most 
serious attention to principles of mass science. Already during the late 
1940s, the Communist Party endeavored to foster workers’ technologi- 
cal innovation in the “liberated areas.” After the revolution, programs 
to encourage innovation continued: the party held innovators up as 
models, and the press celebrated their achievements, aided in part by 
the Science Dissemination Association and other organizations. In 1954, 
the All-China Federation of Trade Unions launched a formal campaign 
to “uncover the hidden potential of existing enterprises.” The campaign, 
however, soon came under criticism for encouraging many “innova- 
tions” with little relevance to production issues. Nonetheless, the pro- 
gram for technological innovation resurfaced and became far more radi- 
cal during the Great Leap Forward. Decentralizing production and estab- 
lishing many small-scale enterprises (such as the notorious “backyard 
furnaces” for forging steel) were moves intended to maximize flexibility 
and thus cultivate workers’ innovation. After the full scale of the Great 
Leap disaster became known, experts were brought in again to “listen” to 
the workers and then make their own authoritative decisions on design. 
But by late 1964, Mao was already calling for another mass movement 
in technological innovation, evidence that he was planning a return to 
radical politics. Again, model workers who had made contributions to 
improving agricultural or industrial technology appeared in the press as 
models for emulation "7 

While the experience of peasants and workers was not as directly rel- 
evant to paleoanthropology as to farming and industry, the dependence 
of paleoanthropologists on local people to find and report fossils made 
it a field in many ways ideally suited to a celebration of workers’ contri- 
butions to science. Jiá Lánpo began his 1952 book Fossil Excavation and 
Preparation by saying, "We in our laboratories have no way of knowing 
where the fossils lie. All information comes from the people "37 In his 
popular 1962 book, Peking Man, he brought this point home with a revi- 
sionist history of the discovery of Peking Man. "Who first discovered 
and opened this ‘treasure trove’?” he asked. “In the past," he answered, 
"some people said foreigners discovered it. But actually this is not at 
all the case. If it had not been for local workers quarrying and burning 
limestone who found the animal bones inside the cave, nothing would 
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have aroused the attention of the scientific world and caused certain for- 
eigners to come. In the past, some other foreigners intentionally spread 
a skewed story saying that they discovered the cave. This kind of story 
conceals the local workers’ accomplishments. Later some people even 
went so far as to give the credit for the discovery of the Peking Man 
skull to a foreigner. But this is even less true. Actually, the person who 
was responsible for the excavation was a Chinese science worker."^* The 
"Chinese science worker" was Péi Wénzhong, China's most celebrated 
paleoanthropologist. Again we see national and class identities merged 
in a critique of common portrayals of scientific research. The blanket 
term "science worker," moreover, masked the role of scientific elites. 
Of course, the conventional story equally masks the role of the workers 
who participated in the excavation. Jiá, on the other hand, told the story 
from the perspective of "an old worker," giving it a populist, if anony- 
mous, feel 29 

This story has a Western counterpart in attempts to gain acknowl- 
edgment for the contributions to paleontology of Mary Anning, a poor 
woman of nineteenth-century Lyme who found and sold fossils for a 
living. (Anning is popularly cited as the “she” of the famous tongue 
twister who “sold seashells by the seashore.”) Yet Anning received more 
credit and had more opportunities in the capitalist West than did most 
if not all lay Chinese fossil finders in their socialist society. She was able 
to work directly with geologists and to become an acknowledged author- 
ity in her own right, and admiring scientists named several species for 
Anning in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.56 In contrast, 
Chinese peasants and workers who routinely found and handed over 
fossils have been all but invisible in the scientific reports that followed, 
warranting at most a clause indicating that workers from a certain com- 
mune made the discovery. Moreover, such participation did not, at least 
in the 1950s and 1960s, appear to have ever led any of them to the level 
of knowledge and engagement that Anning enjoyed. 
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Paleoanthropology and Popular Culture 


Two memoirs by local people involved in important 1950s paleoanthro- 
pological excavations provide a more detailed picture of popular par- 
ticipation in paleoanthropology. They offer evidence of the working 
relationships among scientists, officials, and local peasants and workers. 
Of particular interest is the light they shed on the opportunities and 
frustrations that local knowledge of dragon bones posed for scientists 
in the field. Contradictions between the populist agenda and concerns 
about superstition are at their most obvious here. 

A memoir published in 1989 on the excavations of Changyang Man 
in Hubéi Province in 1956 discusses the ambiguous role of local people 
in paleoanthropology. The author, Gong Fada, was a member of the 
cultural administration section in Chángyáng and a participant in the 
excavation process. He reported that in 1943 people had come to Zhong- 
jiawan in Chángyáng County to dig in a certain cave for dragon bones, 
which they then sold as medicine. A local villager, however, had claimed 
they were his family's "earth pulse and dragon spirit" (35 DESS, in other 
words, powerful geomantic forces), and he had blocked up the cave with 
a boulder and forbade anyone to excavate there any longer. In 1956, 
after the revolution had eliminated such property rights, local people 
looking for sideline economic opportunities opened the cave and began 
excavating dragon bones again. News soon reached a biology professor 
in the county who brought his students to collect fossil specimens. Of 
the thousands of pounds of fossils the local cooperative had for sale, he 
chose enough to fill one crate. After removing a human upper jaw bone 
and two teeth, he sent the rest of the fossils he had purchased to the 
provinicial capital of Wühàn. 

When the provincial cultural authorities discovered this, they sent 
a telegram to Gong Fada stating, "Chángyáng is destroying paleonto- 
logical fossils; you must immediately investigate the matter and prohibit 
[any further destruction]." With help from someone sent by the provin- 
cial museum, and after some argument, Gong managed to retrieve the 
human fossils from the biology professor. A subsequent investigation 
revealed that the original fossil had been a complete skull rather than 
just the jaw bone. The three people who had uncovered it failed to rec- 
ognize its importance; they mistook it for a "dragon head" and carelessly 
dropped and destroyed it.°’ 
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In 1957, Jia Lánpo and others from IVPP and the provincial museum 
began excavating in Chángyáng. Gong Fada served as their logistics 
coordinator and hired about a dozen local people to work as laborers 
(RI) for twenty-one days on the dig. Gong recalls, “While excavat- 
ing, we laypeople [#47 # A] frequently [but mistakenly] cried out in 
amazement and without restraint, ‘Look, I found a human tooth’ or ‘Oh, 
this one is definitely a human bone!’ After that, everyone’s spirits were 
dampened and nobody believed each other anymore.” On the morning 
of the last day, however, Gong found what Jia determined indeed to be 
a human tooth. The workers got the afternoon off and an extra portion 
at dinner, and Jia dubbed the find "Chángyáng Man "78 

The incident of the destroyed fossils led the county government to 
release a report calling for the protection of ancient artifacts and fos- 
sils, and the prohibition of the excavation and sale of dragon bones. 
Gong considers the lesson to have been learned, and says that since 
that time whenever fossils were found they were duly reported to the 
proper authorities and left unharmed. However, he mourns the losses 
incurred before the report was released. "Because the 'Chángyáng Man' 
fossils were first discovered accidentally by ordinary people, they suf- 
fered a lot of damage. We never found any production tools belonging 
to 'Chángyáng Man’ or any traces of their lives."5? 

Another important human fossil excavation for which we have a 
memoir from the local perspective is that of Dingciin Man in Shanxi 
Province. In 1953, Zhào Xiàngrü was assigned to organize workers to 
excavate and sell sand for the purpose of building an airport. He made 
the arduous work more enjoyable by inviting theater groups to put on 
performances some evenings and by presenting awards to model workers. 
One man of seventy years who voluntarily held a light for the workers 
during the night shift received ten pounds of rice. Workers frequently 
came across fossils, and in the beginning many sold them to apothecar- 
ies. One worker received thirty yuán for a particularly large bovine horn 
fossil. When an official found out about this he called for a stop to this 
practice. They circulated the message to every worker, and, according to 
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Zhao, after that they “never again discovered anyone digging and selling 
[fossils] on their own."5! 

In 1954, Jiá Lánpo, Péi Wénzhong, and more than thirty other 
"experts" arrived in Dingcün to conduct research. They worked out an 
arrangement with the group excavating sand. The workers would dig 
carefully and according to the scientists' instructions. If for this reason 
they did not produce enough sand, the State Council would chip in 
enough money for the workers to cover the difference. Zhào assigned 
twenty-five of the workers to assist the experts directly. The workers 
reportedly had great respect for the experts' ability to know where fos- 
sils were likely to be just by looking at the stratigraphy. They likened 
them to the “eight immortals crossing the sea" (/\ (ili 2%), an allusion 
that expresses admiration for talented individuals. The “experts” were 
almost as courteous. One reportedly told the workers, “We are archaeo- 
logical experts; you are earth removal experts.” When the archaeologists 
departed, they left the site under the protection of the workers. Zhao’s 
pride in the local people's participation far exceeds that of Gong from 
Chángyáng. “The original sand-digging workers," he said, "are not only 
the site's discoverers, but also partners in its excavation; not only the 
site's caretakers, but also its defenders.” 

These two memoirs present both similarities and significant differ- 
ences and thus help to indicate both the common aspects of 1950s 
popular paleoanthropology and the diversity of experience.9 Labor rela- 
tions appear quite differently in the two accounts. In Dingcün, we hear 
from a work team organizer about an efficient and valued workforce that 
shifted smoothly between industrial and scientific excavation projects. 
Scientists and workers demonstrated strong mutual respect, cooperated 
effectively, and even grew to share common interests in protecting the 
site. While Zhào Xiàngrü certainly had an interest in portraying his team 
in such a positive light, partial confirmation is available from the Ameri- 
can Paleoanthropological Delegation, which visited Dingcün in 1975. 
The noted archaeologist Kwang-chih Chang was duly impressed by the 
seven members of the local production brigade whose responsibilities 
included preservation of the site. As he said, “Nobody could come here 
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and so much as pick up a pinch of dirt without the knowledge and 
consent of Mr. Ting and his six team-mates.” In contrast, the report 
from Chángyáng comes from an employee of the government agency 
responsible for the protection of local cultural artifacts and fossils. Far 
more clear in this case are the conflicts of interest among peasants seek- 
ing to enrich their local cooperative, provincial scientists exploiting 
this phenomenon for their own research, and government authorities 
bound to protect artifacts for national-level science. Moreover, Gong 
Fadá highlighted the incompetence of the peasants who had destroyed 
precious scientific evidence, and he portrayed the lay laborers (himself 
included) mainly as enthusiastic bumblers whose efforts rarely panned 
out. 

Common to both memoirs, and supported by other evidence, is the 
fundamental conflict between local practices of excavating and selling 
dragon bones and the scientific project of collecting fossils for research. 
Scientists knew that the dragon bone trade was an invaluable source of 
information about fossil locations. Moreover, they seem to have devel- 
oped a genuine fondness for dragon bones. The Peking Man site was 
named Dragon Bone Hill, and scientists have often discussed dragon 
bones at length in their memoirs. The adoption of dragon bones as a 
kind of professional mascot had an important cultural significance: 
dragon bones made paleoanthropology more "Chinese." 

Yet scientists were also well aware of the destruction caused by the 
dragon bone trade. Each time scientists took advantage of local people's 
knowledge to locate fossils, they were faced with the reality that many 
potentially valuable fossils had already been crushed for use as medi- 
cine. They also knew that apothecaries offered more for dragon bones 
than scientists could pay for fossils. Complicating matters, the dragon 
bone trade was a private "sideline industry" existing outside the socialist 
economy. Tolerated in the more moderate periods, such activities were 
officially discouraged, especially during more radical times. Of even 
greater importance, a 1950 law protecting cultural artifacts included a 
ban on fossil collection.9 In a 1952 article, Jia Lánpo tied these issues 
together with a nationalist interest in preventing fossils from leaving 
the country. He noted that, while the sale of dragon bones for medicine 
had a distinguished history, the practice should be discontinued because 
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of its damaging consequences for cultural construction. The memoirs 
make clear that in the 1950s scientists and officials were discouraging 
the dragon bone trade and encouraging rural people to report fossil finds 
through their local administrative hierarchies. 

It is difficult to know what scientists and others thought of dragon 
bones as medicine. On one hand, they were established in the pharma- 
copoeia of traditional Chinese medicine. Máo was a strong supporter of 
strengthening Western medicine by infusing it with Chinese medicine 
and in 1958 made the widely circulated statement “China’s medicine 
and pharmacology is a great treasure house.” Jia Lánpo expressed skep- 
ticism about the efficacy and saftey of dragon bones in 1952, but this was 
two years before the state began to promote the pharmaceutical branch 
of Chinese medicine. Pharmacopoeias published during the late 1950s 
and 1960s included dragon bones, and several scientists I spoke with in 
2002 expressed a belief in their medical efficacy.” On the other hand, 
the very term "dragon bones" represented an ignorance of the "true" 
nature and significance of the objects, which implied the need for a 
replacement of the whole concept of dragon bones with that of fossils. 
When mentioned in books about fossils or evolution, they were almost 
invariably enclosed by quotation marks that indicated the author con- 
sidered them not dragon bones at all, but fossils. 

The ambiguous status of dragon bones in science was partly a func- 
tion of their association with traditional Chinese medicine, whose pro- 
ponents had struggled since the early twentieth century either to justify 
itin modern scientific terms or to preserve a "separate but equal" author- 
ity for it.” However, unlike most other items in the Chinese pharmaco- 
poeia, dragon bones had a separate and incommensurable identity in 
modern science, and the difference inevitably threatened to put dragon 
bones in the category of superstition. The operating philosophy of sci- 
ence was at its core antirelativist." As Mao had said in his 1940 "On New 
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Democracy,” “There is but one truth, and the question of whether or not 
one has arrived at it depends not on subjective boasting but on objective 
practice."7? Thus, strictly speaking, “fossils” and “dragon bones” could 
not enjoy separate but equal status. 

Dragon bones encapsulated the tensions between science and popular 
culture in socialist China. First, as dragon bones, they resonated power- 
fully with long-standing cultural ideas and practices. Rural communities 
in early twentieth-century northern China worshipped the Dragon God 
responsible for rivers and rain; the rituals they practiced shored up local 
hierarchies in irrigation associations. As Gong Fada noted, local people 
in Chángyáng understood dragon bones to represent a powerful geo- 
mantic force. Second, dragon bones had a cash value important to local 
people looking to supplement their incomes. Neither the cultural nor 
the commercial significance of dragon bones meshed with the socialist 
state's vision of science and society. 

How, then, were scientists supposed to balance the opposing prescrip- 
tions of replacing superstition with science and following the masses, 
when the masses showed every evidence of being wedded to “remnants 
of the feudal society"? For Máo and his followers, this was not an insur- 
mountable contradiction, because they considered superstitions to have 
been imposed on the masses by elites over the centuries. In other words, 
eliminating superstition was an eradication not of real popular culture, 
but rather of false beliefs preventing the masses from making genuine 
contributions to science and society in general. This position is unac- 
ceptable to me and to most people who study culture in the West today. 
While religion has indisputably helped to maintain status quo, it has 
also often been an agent of change, for example, in sectarian rebellions. 
Moreover, people ("the masses") embrace religion as their own culture, 
and vigorously defend it whenever possible."* Thus, whether or not party 
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officials and scientists recognized it, the battle against superstition was 
inevitably a battle against popular culture. 


Conclusion 


The top-down project of science dissemination and the bottom-up one 
of mass science—while both in some sense “popular science"—lay in 
profound contradiction. Science dissemination was in practice the far 
stronger of the two, but it was inherently hierarchical and even elitist 
in character. Though on the surface far more compatible with Maoist 
ideology, mass science suffered from a relative lack of organization and 
consistent political backing. It was at times effective in undermining sci- 
entists’ claims to authority and promoting popular participation in sci- 
entific research and technological development. On the whole, however, 
it was the masses’ superstition, rather than their potential contributions, 
that occupied scientists and others involved in scientific research and 
dissemination. Mass science was most influential in areas of technology, 
where workers and peasants had obvious and unproblematic experience 
to contribute. As a field science, paleoanthropology, too, lent itself to a 
certain amount of mass participation, but the intellectual and political 
problems surrounding dragon bones complicated the issue considerably. 
Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, popular contributions to the interpre- 
tive side of the study of human evolution, moreover, were out of the 
question: what the masses had to contribute was too likely to be tainted 
with superstition. 

It is tempting to dismiss these struggles over the relationship between 
class and knowledge as artifacts of a flawed political ideology that 
resulted only in persecuting scientists and distracting them from their 
research. To do so, however, would be to ignore the problems of class 
and knowledge already existing before 1949 and lasting to this day. 
Reformers in the republican era had wrestled with the difficulty of how 
to write about science in ways accessible and meaningful to the general 
population. At the same time, their efforts had served to cast popular 
forms of knowledge as superstition. Science thus helped translate the 
age-old gap between the literati and the illiterate majority into modern 
terms. Neither should we overlook the historic and enduring dilemmas 
surrounding science in the United States and other countries. We con- 
tinue to grapple, for example, with the responsibility of scientists to 
educate and to listen to the public, the question of whether academics 
should receive as much credit for writing popular works as for writing 
professional ones, the resistance of patients to medical knowledge that 
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ignores their own understandings of their physical experiences, and the 
struggles of people with limited access to education or political connec- 
tions to find a voice in the scientific decisions that affect their lives. The 
socialist context in China demanded that issues of class and knowledge 
be addressed in more explicit and radical ways than they have been in 
other places, but as we have seen, such efforts were not always very suc- 
cessful. Before reaching judgment, however, let us turn to the latter half 
of the Cultural Revolution, from 1971 to 1978, the period perhaps most 
favorable to a resolution of the contradiction between science dissemi- 
nation and mass science. 
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“Presumptuous Guests 
Usurp the Hosts”: 
Dissemination and 
Participation, 1971-1978 


Cultural Revolution Science on Its Own Terms 


Historical accounts of science in twentieth-century China 
typically have little good to say of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion—and often little at all. Perhaps even more than in 
other fields, the Cultural Revolution in science is seen as 
a ten-year gap, a time when political struggles interfered 
with or even put a stop entirely to scientific work. I would 
suggest, however, that the history books themselves con- 
tribute to this gap: they give the Cultural Revolution scant 
coverage because they do not recognize its priorities. If we 
broaden our understanding of science to include popular 
science, a key Cultural Revolution concern, the gap can be 
closed considerably. 

The approach taken here thus differs significantly from 
that found in existing literature on science in the Cultural 
Revolution. It is in some ways most similar to accounts pub- 
lished during the late Cultural Revolution by Western visi- 
tors to China, in that it takes seriously the stated goals and 
methods of Cultural Revolution-era “mass science.” For- 
eigners invited to China during this period often had posi- 
tive views of science as it was then being conducted. The 
discovery of the Mawangdui archaeological site, the delivery 
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of primary healthcare, the development of integrated techniques for con- 
trolling insect pests, and advances in earthquake prediction were among 
the touted examples of recent Chinese scientific achievements. Many of 
these new accomplishments, moreover, were explicitly linked to con- 
temporary Chinese ideas about mass participation in science.’ Ameri- 
can paleoanthropologists were no exception to this trend. In 1975 they 
visited the Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology 
in Béijing and expressed their positive impressions in a lengthy report, 
which included a full chapter on the importance of “public archaeology” 
in China.” Political circumstances, however, prevented the authors of 
such studies from seeing more than what their hosts wished (or dared) 
to show them. Their accounts thus lack a critical perspective on the very 
real negative effects of the Cultural Revolution on science and scien- 
tists—from the massive amounts of time wasted on political infighting 
to the violent abuse of scientists as authority figures. 

The fall of the Gang of Four in 1976 and the implementation of the 
Four Modernizations under Déng Xidoping in 1978 opened the flood- 
gates on criticisms of Cultural Revolution policy toward science and sci- 
entists.? Chinese as well as foreign accounts began to portray the story 
as one of scientists persecuted and science stultified, making it almost 
impossible for scholars and journalists to return to the previous, rosier 
view. Scientists and other intellectuals were common protagonists in 
what became known as "scar literature"— personal stories of people psy- 
chologically oppressed, physically tortured, and not infrequently killed 
during the Cultural Revolution.* Western scholars have taken up their 
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stories and written about their experiences undergoing forced agricul- 
tural labor and becoming targets for political criticism and violence. 
These and other narratives, both foreign and Chinese, have also 
recast the Cultural Revolution as a period in which political campaigns 
and censorship made scientific achievement in most fields virtually 
impossible. Such writings all move away from the view, dominant in 
the Cultural Revolution, that science is or should be a socialist enter- 
prise in which the means (including mass participation and revolution- 
ary spirit) are as important as the ends. Rather, they focus on science as 
a professional endeavor in which economic development and scientific 
truth (in that order) are virtually the only clear priorities. While there 
are many good reasons to hold Cultural Revolution science to the same 
standards as science in other regional and historical contexts, it is some- 
times helpful to put these standards temporarily aside in order to gain a 
better understanding of the historical period on its own terms—in this 
case, to reexamine science in the Cultural Revolution by taking seriously 
one of the stated goals of the time, the promotion of popular science. 
At the same time, however, we will benefit from access to information 
and oppositional perspectives unavailable to writers during the Cultural 
Revolution. In the end, we will be able to assess the degree to which 
popular science in the Cultural Revolution lived up to its goals. 


A Favorable Time for Popular Science 


Between the two spheres of popular science in socialist China—science 
dissemination and mass science—lay both a profound contradiction and 
a possibility for resonance. The contradiction was general to popular 
science in the People’s Republic. How could scientists be expected to 
“rely on the masses” (4 ££ 7&) when the masses were officially held to be 
superstitious and ignorant? To look at it in the other direction, how could 
the project of science dissemination—which followed a top-down model 
of bringing knowledge from the experts to the masses—be expected to 
function when the very notion of expert knowledge repeatedly came 
under attack? For the 1950s and 1960s, the answer to this paradox was 
that—with the notable exception of agricultural and industrial technol- 
ogy, particularly during the Great Leap Forward—educating the masses 
took precedence over relying on them. The far more radical politics of 
the late Cultural Revolution (1971-1978), however, offered new oppor- 
tunities for “mass science" to flourish.? 


5. It is conventional to consider 1976 the end of the Cultural Revolution, since in that year 
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The resonance, on the other hand, was specific to paleoanthro- 
pology, although similar points of connection may well be found in 
other scientific fields. Both the content of popular science materials on 
human origins and the philosophy undergirding popular participation 
in paleoanthropology centered on labor. Popular science materials pro- 
claimed that labor created humanity, that labor was the fundamental 
driving force in human evolution and social development, that labor 
continued to define what it meant to be human and not animal, and 
that the laboring masses thus carried the torch of humanity. Rhetoric 
accompanying calls to promote class struggle in science similarly trum- 
peted that labor had created science, and that science was best practiced 
under the guidance of the laboring masses of “workers, peasants, and 
soldiers" (T Š &). Paleoanthropology was especially easy to portray as a 
science based on labor, since it included so much dusty work in the field, 
where shovels, picks, and wheelbarrows figured as prominent tools of the 
trade. 

The late Cultural Revolution was the time most likely to see this reso- 
nance produce interesting and productive combinations. The chaos and 
violence of the early years of the Cultural Revolution, beginning in 1966, 
had subsided. The spectacular demise of Máo's chosen successor Lin Biao 
in 1971 and the rapprochement with the United States in 1971 and 1972 
signaled a shift in party policy and “touched off an unheralded move- 
ment of intellectual liberation at the height of the Cultural Revolution.”® 
Classes had already resumed in most schools in 1968, and after 1971 
museums reopened and publishing presses recommenced operation. In 
1972, Zhou Énlái began working toward a new scientific initiative, with 
the urging and support of scientists, that would place more emphasis 
on basic science and scientific theory, a direct challenge to the radicals' 
conviction that "scientific knowledge could be acquired only through 
practice" and only applied science (technology) was of use to society.’ 
While it was an uphill battle until Máo's death and the fall of the Gang 
of Four in 1976, Zhou's efforts, along with those of Déng Xiáopíng, Hú 
Yaobang, and others, offered new hope to scientists. 
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These years saw a new burst of activity in disseminating scientific 
knowledge of human evolution. In 1971, at the urging of Yao Wényuán 
(arrested in 1976 as a member of the Gang of Four), Máo authorized the 
retranslation and republishing of Thomas Huxley's Man's Place in Nature 
(1863) and Evolution and Ethics (1893).* The Máo quotations chosen for 
the frontispiece of Evolution and Ethics both related to the theme of learn- 
ing from the past and from the West, a significant break from the early 
years of the Cultural Revolution. The year 1971 also saw the opening of 
new and colorful exhibits on the theme "Labor created humanity" in 
museums across China, and in 1972 IVPP launched the popular maga- 
zine Fossils (444). 

Nonetheless, radical politics still held sway: scientific and educational 
institutions remained under the control of “worker propaganda teams,” 
and political campaigns continued to focus the country’s attention on 
class struggle. Even more than in previous decades, labor became the 
central focus of both science dissemination and scientific research in 
paleoanthropology. Moreover, the two were more closely integrated. 
Popular science materials more explicitly emphasized the class politics 
of scientific research and dissemination; and research practices more 
often included a dissemination component to facilitate the participation 
of nonscientists. Thus, the late Cultural Revolution produced the most 
likely climate in which the two previously separate spheres of science 
dissemination and mass science could be brought together. 


Dissemination: Fossils Magazine 
Strikes a Blow for Popular Science 


In 1972, IVPP published a trial issue of a new popular magazine, entitled 
Fossils, that began semiannual publication the following year. The initia- 
tive was spearheaded by several of IVPP’s younger scientists who were 
eager to heed Máo's call to bring scientific knowledge to the workers, 
peasants, and soldiers. Still published today, Fossils reached its highest 
subscription rates in the early years, when it had little competition from 
other popular science magazines: its peak was 228,000 in 1982.’ Based on 
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article submissions and letters to the editor, distribution appears to have 
been widespread throughout China. Museum workers, employees of cul- 
tural centers, and teachers were probably best represented, but readers 
also included factory workers, students, and others. The trial issue and 
subsequent issues solicited articles written by “the broad masses of work- 
ers, peasants, and soldiers, revolutionary cadres, and revolutionary intel- 
lectuals" for the purpose of “spreading Marxism-Leninism-Máo Zédong 
Thought, exchanging experience in paleontology and paleoanthropol- 
ogy, disseminating knowledge from these scientific fields, enabling pale- 
ontology and paleoanthropology to better serve proletarian politics, 
and putting into practice the three great revolutionary movements [of 
class struggle, the struggle for production, and scientific experiment].””° 
The readership was imagined to consist of "the broad masses of work- 
ers, peasants, and soldiers, revolutionary cadres, stratigraphy workers, 
museum workers, and youth," and writers were thus urged to use clear, 
lively language that was “popular and easy to understand.” ™ 

Considering the special focus of the magazine, its offerings were 
diverse. The covers sported colorful photographs and paintings of sci- 
ence workers in the field, exhibits, and reconstructions of prehistoric 
animals. Inside, readers found poems on evolution, explanations of cur- 
rent research, debates on theoretical issues, and of course criticisms of 
creationism using Engels's theory that labor created humanity. In keep- 
ing with the time, quotations from Marx, Engels, and Máo often pep- 
pered the articles in bold print. Many of the authors were scientists and 
other workers from IVPP, but famous popular science writers like Gao 
Shiqí, scientists and museum workers from other institutions, and lay 
readers also contributed materials. 

From the beginning, IVPP recognized that publishing a popular 
magazine required more than just scientific expertise, and the institute 
staffed Fossils with people possessing substantial writing and editing 
experience. The first general editor of Fossils, Lia Houyi, had worked for 
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struggle for production and scientific experiment are the three great revolutionary movements for 
building a mighty socialist country. These movements are a sure guarantee that Communists will 
be free from bureaucracy and immune against revisionism and dogmatism, and will for ever remain 
invincible." See Mao Tse-tung, Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1966), 40. 

11. "Zheng gáo jiánzé," 32. “Stratigraphy workers" OR T. E Æ) presumably refers to all “sci- 
ence workers" participating in stratigraphy, geology, paleontology, paleoanthropology, and any 
other study related to geological strata. 
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the translation and editing department of the Academy of Sciences and 
for the Science Press before becoming a graduate student at IVPP in 1957. 
By the time he began work on Fossils, Liú had also written many short 
essays on science for newspapers and a widely read book entitled Quick 
Calculation (& &1X).? Right away Liú brought in an outsider to help 
with the magazine, someone he knew from the Science Press named 
Zhang beng 

Although Zhang’s colleagues at IVPP respected his writing and edit- 
ing abilities, he quickly crossed swords with them over the institute's 
handling of the magazine. Zhàng felt frustrated by what he saw as IVPP's 
unwillingness to devote significant resources to Fossils magazine in com- 
parison with their professional journal, Vertebrata PalAsiatica (t #4 3& €f 
4n S& x A #8), and other publications. Zhang had received more than one 
hundred letters from readers expressing their great interest in the maga- 
zine and entreating IVPP to publish it more frequently, but his attempts 
to see these requests satisfied were rebuffed. To Zhang, this reflected a 
larger problem: China's scientific institutes were elitist and so failed to 
take popular science seriously. On 27 August 1975, however, an unex- 
pected event planted the seed of an idea in Zhang’s mind. Chairman 
Máo had recently recovered from cataract surgery and wanted some- 
thing to read. The Central Propaganda Department ordered IVPP to run 
a special large-print copy of the most recent issue of Fossils. Knowing 
that Máo would now be familiar with the magazine, on the evening 
of 5 September Zhang Feng began writing a letter to the Chairman. He 
finished as dawn was breaking, and at eight o'clock in the morning with 
more than a little trepidation he dropped it into a mailbox. 

It was a long letter (about 3,200 Chinese characters) in which Zhang 
was careful not to point fingers at specific people but nonetheless rained 
criticism on "leaders" and "authorities" for neglecting science dissemi- 
nation. He identified a number of concerns at all levels—from the failure 
of the Chinese Academy of Sciences to make science dissemination a 
priority to the lack of sufficient workers to set type at the presses. Most 
relevant for IVPP was his call for Fossils to expand to become a monthly 


12. Yang Jiao, Zhongguó kepü zuójia cídián 1 [Dictionary of Chinese Popular Science Writers, Vol. 1] 
(Ha'érbin [Harbin]: Heilóngjiang kexué jishü chübánshe, 1989), 26-27. 

13. Zhang Féng had studied in the biology department at Béijing University before his assign- 
ment to the Science Press (under the Chinese Academy of Sciences) from 1963 to 1972. In 1985, 
he transferred to the Agricultural Science and Technology Press. Personal communication, 16 May 
2005. This chapter relies extensively on interview data. Where I am unable to provide documentary 
evidence, I will either discuss the events in relatively general terms or indicate that readers should 
treat given information with appropriate caution. 

14. Zhang Feng, interview with the author, 6 July 2005. 
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natural history magazine and his complaint that “certain work units” 
were rigid in preventing scientists from straying from the research plan 
to write popular materials. 

Mao appeared to take the issue seriously. He personally read Zhang’s 
letter (or more likely had his secretary read it aloud), appended his own 
comment, and wrote a note to Déng Xiaoping and Yáo Wényuán, dated 
16 September 1975, asking them to review it and consider circulating it 
to Central Committee members. Unfortunately, his comment, consist- 
ing only of the phrase "a speak-bitterness letter" (— 51 #  W fa), was 
ambiguous to say the least. Did he mean that the letter was only a 
common sort of complaint? Or did he mean that Zhang’s grievance was 
worthy of the same kind of respect and attention granted to poor peas- 
ants when they "spoke bitterness" about their oppression at the hands 
of landlords?" 

While people then were hard put to decide how to implement Máo's 
wishes on the issue, people today have difficulty remembering what 
was actually done in the end. My interview data on this subject illus- 
trate both the uncertainties of the time and the fragmented character of 
institutional memories of the Cultural Revolution. One person remem- 
bers hearing that Máo called a mass meeting at Workers' Stadium that 
tens of thousands of people attended.'* Another rejects this story and 
says instead that Hu Yaobang, then director of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences and thus ultimately responsible for IVPP itself, was forced to 
come to IVPP to be criticized.'? A third person agrees that Hú Yaobang 
came to IVPP in response to Zhang Féng’s letter but does not remember 
his being criticized. Rather, she recalls that he gave a carefully worded 
speech intended to encourage the beleaguered scientists, saying that as 


15. Zhàng Feng very kindly shared most of the letter with me. He kept back one part (which he 
summarized orally) to prevent further harm to what he now sees was a "vulnerable population" of 
authority figures. 

16. A summary of Zhang Feng's letter appears along with Máo's memo to Déng and Yáo in Máo 
Zédong, Jiànguó yildi Máo Zédong wéngdo [Máo Zédong's Manuscripts since the Founding of the PRC] 
(Béijing: Zhongyáng wénxiàn chübánshé, 1998), 13:468. 

17. "Speak bitterness" meetings date from revolutionary times. At such meetings, the Chinese 
Communist Party encouraged peasants to narrate their grievances against landlords and others who 
had treated them unfairly. 

18. This interview subject began working at IVPP several years after the Cultural Revolution. He 
remembers hearing about the incident at home from a family member who was then an employee 
of the Chinese Academy of Sciences. He originally said about one hundred thousand people partici- 
pated, but then revised it down to ten thousand. 

19. The interviewee is a scientist who joined the institute in the 1950s. He was in the field when 
the events took place, but he remembers hearing about them from his colleagues. Hú Yàobàng may 
be familiar to Western audiences as the official whose death and memorial sparked the 1989 student 
protests in Tiananmen Square. 
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vertebrate paleontologists they should all have “strong backbones” to 
withstand the trials they were undergoing.” 

The last of these accounts, from someone who attended Ho Yàobàng's 
talk at IVPP, tallies best with the notes Zhang Feng took at the time.” Hú 
visited IVPP on 19 and 20 September—just days after Máo commented 
on the letter—and delivered addresses first in a small meeting and then 
in a larger one. Zhang was also asked to give a short speech on the use 
of dialectical materialism in science work. In the smaller meeting on the 
nineteenth, Ht tackled the obvious questions: Why did Mao comment 
on this letter? What was his comment meant to teach them? And, how 
should they firmly implement Máo's comment? In his lecture the fol- 
lowing day, Hú admitted he was still not wholly clear about these ques- 
tions, but he forged ahead nonetheless in offering an interpretation of 
Máo's interest and the implications for the Academy. 

Of all the letters the chairman received from the masses, Hú said, 
there were three in recent years that had roused his interest. The first 
was Li Qinglín's famous letter on behalf of his son and other educated 
youth suffering in the countryside.” The second was Zhang Tianmín's 
letter on the need for greater attention to literature and the arts. The 
third was Zhang Feng's. In commenting on this letter, the chairman was 
“using the case of Comrade Zhang Feng in order to promote science pro- 
paganda, science publishing, scientific experiment, and the science and 
technology work of the entire Academy and indeed the entire country." 
The party had made mistakes in the past, Hú went on, in not listening 
to the valuable opinions of people like Zhang Feng. In expressing such 
opinions, Zhang was a pacesetter that others should follow. Of Zhang’s 
specific concerns related to popular science, however, Hu was vague, say- 
ing instead that “our fundamental goal is to raise up scientific research 
as the chairman hopes we will." 

Hü's visit to IVPP was part of a larger effort on the part of Déng Xiáo- 
ping and Hú Yàobang to promote science—and not popular science, but 
rather professional scientific work. Máo's cryptic comment on Zhang 
Feng's letter helped them in this endeavor. In late 1975, Hu Yaobang 
gave speeches at a number of scientific institutes in which he sup- 
ported intellectuals and warned against excessive populism in scientific 


20. All three of these interviews were held while I was in Béijing in 2002. 

21. The following account is based on these notes, which Zhang Feng generously shared with 
me after organizing and rewriting them on 12 February 2005. 

22. On this episode, see Jun Zhang, "To Be Somebody: Li Qinglin, Run-of-the-Mill Cultural 
Revolution Showstopper," in The Chinese Cultural Revolution as History, ed. Joseph Esherick, Paul 
Pickowicz, and Andrew Walder (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2006). 
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research.” Shortly after Máo circulated Zhang Feng's letter, Deng Xiáo- 
ping mentioned Fossils at least twice in ways that suggest he consciously 
sought to use this episode to promote professonal science. On 19 Sep- 
tember, Déng referred to Fossils in a conversation with Ha Qiaomu, 
then in charge of the State Council’s Office of Political Research. A week 
later, he mentioned the magazine while commenting on a report Hu 
Yaobang had made to the State Council about scientific issues. In each 
case, Déng interpreted Máo's interest in Fossils as evidence of the chair- 
man’s support for two of Déng’s own priorities. First, he encouraged 
both Ht Yaobang and Hú Qiáomü to step up their involvement in more 
theoretical periodicals. If Mao was concerned “even about periodicals 
like Fossils,” how much more would he be concerned about other sci- 
ence periodicals like Laws of Natural Dialectics ( & #% ## #3) or a general- 
interest periodical published by the Ministry of Education?” Second, 
he suggested that Máo highlighted the Fossils letter to demonstrate his 
support for the development of scientific research, and even his “high 
regard for basic theoretical science” (3t 9E 3 a £L e29 7 This posi- 
tion reflected the interests of research scientists over Cultural Revolution 
radicals who favored applied science along with popular science. What- 
ever Máo's intent, Déng's interpretation thus flew in the face of Zhang 
Feng's populist stance. 

While Déng and Hu were attempting to steer science back onto a pro- 
fessional track, the attention from above nonetheless encouraged IVPP 
to put more energy into popular science. In preparation for increasing 
the publication frequency of Fossils from two to four issues per year and 
for sending the magazine to foreign as well as domestic audiences, the 
editors drafted a detailed plan for the 1976 issues and circulated it along 
with a cover letter to other work units for feedback.” The editors sug- 
gested a number of areas ripe for criticism, including "excusing 'excep- 


23. “Génju Zhongguó kéxuéyuàn qünzhóng jiéfa dàzibào zhāilù” [Extracts of Big Character 
Posters in which the Masses Expose the Chinese Academy of Sciences], Zhóngyáng shóuzháng jidng- 
hua déng 122-2 (Box 5, JC188Y), Red Guard Collection, Fairbank Center, Harvard University. 

24. Hú Qidomn zhuàn bianxiézü, ed., Déng Xidopíng de érshisi ci tánhuà [Twenty-Four Speeches of 
Deng Xiáopíng] (Béijing: Renmin chübánshe, 2004), 76; "Guówüyuàn lingdáo tóngzhi zai tingqü 
Hu Yaobang tóngzhi huibào shi chahua (chuánchao gáo)" [State Council Leaders Comment on Hu 
Yaobang's Report (Private Draft)], Zhongyáng shóuzháng jiánghuà déng 122-3 (Box 5, JC188Y), Red 
Guard Collection, Fairbank Center, Harvard University. 

25. Hú Qiáomü zhuan bianxiézü, Deng Xidopíng de érshísi, 76. See also "Guówüyuàn língdáo 
tóngzhi." 

26. I found a copy of the six-page plan, entitled “Huashi yijitiqilit nian xuán tí jihuà" [Plan for 
the Selection of Topics for Fossils in 1976], and the letter (dated February 1976) in an unmarked box 
among Yáng Zhongjiàn's books and papers in the IVPP library. 
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tionalism’ in science and technology,” “denying that workers, peasants, 
and soldiers were the main forces in the army of scientific research,” 
and “opposing the policy of making scientific research serve proletarian 
politics and the workers, peasants, and soldiers and [making scientific 
research] unite with productive labor.” Such criticisms were all aimed at 
eliminating the privileged status of science as intellectual work and that 
of intellectuals within science. 

The issues for 1976 were to include first and foremost materials in 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of Engels’s treatise “The Part 
Plated by Labor in the Transition from Ape to Human.” The editors also 
proposed a range of other topics to satisfy the requirements of being 
a popular science magazine in a politically charged period: everything 
from natural history in the service of stamping out superstition, to strat- 
egies in science dissemination, to such Cultural Revolution staples as 
“in agriculture, learn from Dàzhài."? Many of the topics—for example, 
the “struggle” between natural science and religious theology—had been 
core themes at least since 1949. 

There was much in Fossils that people who had encountered popular 
materials on human evolution from the 1950s would find familiar. The 
difference lay in the higher intensity of the political rhetoric and the 
greater emphasis on the class politics of knowledge. While many books 
and other materials had been published in earlier years for popular audi- 
ences, Fossils was amedium that sought to bring people from wide-ranging 
backgrounds together between the same covers. Articles were written by 
and for everyone from the “broad masses” to “revolutionary intellec- 
tuals.” The magazine further sought to portray science as an endeavor in 
which all classes participated, and articles sometimes even foregrounded 
the contributions of workers. Finally, with its vibrant covers and variety 
of content, Fossils was an effective emblem of the importance attributed 
to popular science during the Cultural Revolution. 

What was new was the amount of explicit attention given to the class 
politics of knowledge. For example, under the category “introductions 
to scientists” (meaning, biographies of scientists), the editors recom- 
mended focusing on “the contributions of laboring people and ‘small 
characters’ in paleontology and paleoanthropology,” explaining that 
“science originates in practice and comes from the people,” and high- 
lighting the “great truth that ‘the lowliest are the smartest.’” Similarly, 


27. Dazhai was a model production brigade that had reportedly greatly improved the productiv- 
ity of its land through the hard work and revolutionary fervor of its members. 
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when discussing Engels’s theory that labor created humanity, the edi- 
tors suggested authors use this opportunity to criticize the ideas that 
“intellectual education is most important” and that “in conducting sci- 
entific research, one cannot open the doors [to the masses]." While not 
all the topics had such an explicitly political focus, the editors evinced 
an awareness that class and education issues were applicable even in the 
most technical of articles. For example, they emphasized that articles on 
fossil identification should be clearly written and devoid of overelabora- 
tion to facilitate their use by workers, peasants, and soldiers. 


Dissemination: Dinosaurs and 
the Masses at Zhoukóudiàn 


Fossils was not the only venue for such new emphases: exhibits at the 
Peking Man site at Zhoukóudiàn and elsewhere were part of the same 
trend in popular paleoanthropology. The exhibits created in the early 
1970s added color and energy to the familiar slogan "Labor created 
humanity," and emphasized more than ever before the "popular" in 
popular science. The new public exhibit at Zhoukóudiàn had its origins 
in efforts beginning in late 1968 or early 1969 to honor the twentieth 
anniversary of the People's Republic and the fortieth anniversary of the 
discovery of the first Peking Man skullcap. The Institute of Vertebrate 
Paleontology and Paleoanthropology sent a team of scientists, political 
advisers, and artists to tourist sites around Béijing and as far away as 
Hángzhou and Künmíng in order to learn how to create better exhibits 
for popular audiences.?* The team then put together a small exhibit (not 
open to the public) on evolution in the reception hall at Zhoukóudiàn 
in late 1969. Guo Móruó, the famous archaeologist and then president of 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences, visited the exhibit and recommended 
that it receive funding for expansion, replacing the existing exhibition 
hall that had been established in 1953 and had remained relatively 
unchanged since 1959. The new exhibit opened to the public in 1972 
on the anniversary of the founding of the People's Republic (figure 11). 

Preparations for the new exhibit at Zhoukóudiàn coincided with 
preparations for similar exhibits all around the country. In 1976 IVPP 
took a traveling exhibit, based on the one at Zhoukóudiàn, to Tibet. This 
mission held particular political importance: Engels's lesson that labor 
created humanity would help assault the stronghold of "superstition" 


28. I have no documentary confirmation for these dates, and the people who participated are 
unsure when the events took place. 
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11 The president of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, Guo Móruó, visiting the new exhibition at 
Zhoukóudiàn, probably in 1972. He is followed by his vice president, the physicist WG Yóu- 
xün. (Photograph courtesy of IVPP archives.) 


that the Tibetan religion represented.? Two hundred thousand people 
reportedly viewed this exhibit.?? 


29. Interview data. See also Xizang zizhi qi wénhuàguán, "Bü yao shénquán yao kexué, bü xin 
'tiánming' gan géming—xikan Lasà 'láodóng chuangzao le rén’ zhánlán" [We Need Science, Not The- 
ocracy; We Make Revolution and Don't Believe in Fate—Enjoying the Lhasa 'Labor Created Human- 
ity’ Exhibit], Huàshí, no. 1 (1977): 5-6, 2. Also see the inner front cover of Huàshí magazine, 1977, 
no. 1, for photographs of the exhibit and accompanying activities. The exhibit apparently did not 
acknowledge the Tibetan belief that Tibetans were descended from a Bodhisattva-ape. In the story, a 
Bodhisattva-ape married a rock-ogress, and their descendants became the first Tibetan people. For a 
translation, see Per K. Sorensen, The Mirror Illuminating the Royal Genealogies: Tibetan Buddhist Histori- 
ography (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994), 127-133. I thank Shén Wéiróng for suggesting this text. 

30. Béijing bówüguán xuéhui, Béijing bówüguán nidnjian (1912-1987) [Yearbook of Béijing Mu- 
seums (1912-1987)] (Béijing: Béijing Yanshan chübánshe, 1989), 509. 
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As in so many other areas during the Cultural Revolution, young peo- 
ple played a central role in the new exhibits. Both IVPP and the X1’an 
Bànpó Museum (and probably other institutions) brought in young peo- 
ple to serve as guides.?' In 1971, ten graduating students (six women and 
four men) from a secondary school near Zhoukóudiàn began assisting 
with the creation of the new exhibit and taking classes from IVPP scien- 
tists to prepare for their work as guides when the exhibit opened. They 
were fortunate: serving as guides was pleasant work, particularly com- 
pared with the hard agricultural labor many of their peers experienced 
when they were sent down to serve in the countryside.? Moreover, for 
some this was just the first step in what were to become fruitful careers 
at these scientific institutions. 

The content of the Zhoukóudiàn exhibit was chosen by a "renova- 
tion small group" led by the party branch secretary, several scientists, an 
artist, and the “military representative" (€ (X) obligatory in all revo- 
lutionary committees at that time. With support from Gud Moruó, they 
were able to expand the exhibit to one thousand square meters—three 
times its previous size. They also greatly enlarged its scope. Whereas it 
had been a "site museum" dedicated specifically to preserving and pre- 
senting the relics of Peking Man and related fauna, the politics of the 
Cultural Revolution demanded its transformation into something akin 
to a natural history museum with broader popular appeal and greater 
instrumentality as a vehicle for the dissemination of a materialist view 
of biological and human evolution. Rather than limiting the content to 
the site itself or even to the story "from ape to human," the small group 
sought to convey the whole of biological evolution from a materialist 
perspective. They even decided to include dinosaurs in the new exhibit 
despite the lack of dinosaur fossils at Zhoukóudiàn, a clear sign that 
popular rather than professional interests had come to the fore. Looking 
back, the renovation small group member Lü Qingwü calls the dinosaurs 
“presumptuous guests who usurped the hosts" ("i € Æ +, a Chinese say- 
ing), the "hosts" being Peking Man and the other true Zhoukóudiàn fos- 
sils.” Scientists at the time may also have seen the masses themselves as 
"presumptuous guests" whose lowbrow interests had usurped the right- 


31. XTān Banpd bówüguán "Niánjiàn" bianjí wéiyuánhul, ed. Xi'an Bànpo bówüguán niánjiàn, 
1958-1998 [Xi'an Bànpó Museum Yearbook, 1958-1998], 118; Gao Qiang, interview with the author, 
13 April 2002; Duan Shüdín, interview with the author, 28 January 2002; Zhang Lifen, interview 
with the author, 4 February 2002. 

32. Zhào Zhongyi, interview with the author 29 January 2002. Gào Qiáng, interview with the 
author, 13 April 2002. 

33. Lù Qingwü, interview with the author, 3 June 2002. 
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ful position of paleoanthropologists and paleontologists at the scientific 
site of Zhoukóudiàn. 

Even at the time, some opposed this transformation. One was Jiá 
Lánpo, the influential paleoanthropologist and author of many popular 
materials on human evolution. The previous year (1970) had been differ- 
ent, Jiá said, since at that time all other museums were closed. Now that 
the museums were opening again, an exhibit at Zhoukóudiàn seeking to 
encompass all evolutionary history risked redundancy. To avoid this, Jiá 
suggested that the prehuman part be kept to the minimum necessary to 
illustrate Máo's theories, from his famous 1937 essay “On Contradiction,” 
of internal and external causes and of the "new superseding the old." 
With this exception, the emphasis should remain on the Zhoukóudiàn 
site and its distinctive fossil discoveries. On the other hand, Jiá agreed 
that the "pre-Cultural Revolution exhibit" was sadly deficient in that 
"workers, peasants, and soldiers" could not understand it. Not only was 
it "academic for the sake of being academic," but it failed to present even 
the basic story of evolution. The solution, according to Jiá, was for the 
exhibit to provide a clear explanation of human origins and develop- 
ment based on the political thought of Chairman Máo. In this, at least, 
he was in accord with the final decision.** Zhoukóudiàn was on the road 
to becoming a site explicitly oriented to popular interests and political 
propaganda. 


Dissemination: Learning about Humanity 
at Zhoukóudiàn and Beyond 


The new exhibit at Zhoukóudiàn opened to the public on 1 October 
1972, the twenty-third anniversary of the People's Republic. The exhibit 
encompassed three parts. The first, titled "The Gestation of Humanity," 
sought to demonstrate that humans were the product of a long process 
of unceasing development from the simplest organisms through the 
stages of fish, amphibians, reptiles, and mammals. The last presented the 
achievements of Chinese paleoanthropology since 1949. In between was 
the core of the exhibit: "Labor Created Humanity." Here visitors learned 
that a century earlier Darwin had "demonstrated that humans had 
evolved from apes and refuted the fallacy that God had created human- 
ity." But Darwin had suffered from the influence of idealist philosophy 


34. Jiá Lánpó wrote these opinions in an informal document prepared for a meeting of the small 
group, and his son has preserved it among his other papers, which are ordered chronologically and 
provided with page numbers. Jia Lánpo, “Dui Zhoukóudiàn xin chénliéguán fang'àn de yijian” 
[Opinions on the Plan for the Zhoukóudiàn Exhibition Hall], 16 April 1971, 117-120. 
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and had not fully comprehended the difference between humans and 
other animals. This was left to Engels, who explained how humans had 
evolved their special characteristics through engaging in labor.” This 
account was consistent with the story of human origins told by science 
disseminators throughout China since 1949, and especially during the 
Cultural Revolution. The notion that God had created humanity repre- 
sented a kind of “religious superstition” that the “oppressor classes” used 
as “opiates” to “paralyze the laboring people.”** Thanks to the combined 
forces of Darwin and Engels, however, a materialist and scientific under- 
standing of human evolution was now possible. 

Not only the content but also the format of the Zhoukóudiàn exhibit 
was greatly elaborated and made to serve mass audiences. The original 
exhibit had been very simple. Fossils had lain exposed on stands without 
even any glass to protect them.” Signs had provided little interpretation 
beyond identification of the species displayed.** A previous renovation 
completed in 1959 had added only a few pieces of interpretive art.? The 
Cultural Revolution renovation, on the other hand, used IVPP resident 
artists and visiting artists from other institutions to create reconstruc- 
tions of the society and environment of Peking Man and Upper Cave 
Man in the form of large oil paintings and sculptures that brought the 
old bones to life.*° For example, Li Róngshàn, who came to IVPP with 
an art degree in 1965, used the Czech artist Zdenék Burian’s depiction 
of Java Man as the model for a colorful reconstruction of Peking Man 2 
One of the new guides, Zhang Lifén, had greatly enjoyed the small 
diorama at the site when she had visited as a child; in 1971 she had 


35. Information on the content of the exhibit provided here comes from a pamphlet sold at the 
exhibit. Zhóngguó kexuéyuàn güjízhui dóngwuü yü gürénléi yanjitisud, Béijing yudnrén yízhi jiánjie 
[A Brief Introduction to the Peking Man Site] (Béijing: Zhongguó kexuéyuàn yinshücháng, 1972), 
5-6. 

36. Shanghai zirán bówüguán, “Cong yuán dào rén” zhánlán jiéshào [Introduction to the “From 
Ape to Human” Exhibit] (n.p. [undoubtedly from the 1970s]), 2. 

37. Zhoukóudiàn Peking Man Site Exhibition Hall Guest Book, 14 June 1956. 

38. Zhao Zhongyi, interview with the author, 29 January 2002. 

39. For example, Wü Xinzhi designed one display which set casts of fossils within a painted 
silhouette to show the anatomical relationship of the bones and another depicting fossil evidence of 
fire with a painted backdrop representing smoke. A partial view of the former can be seen in figure 12 
on the left. Wu Xinzhi, interview with the author, 21 February 2002. Reports on when Zhoukóudiàn 
first used statues of Peking Man conflict, but there was certainly at least a small diorama. 

40. The Upper Cave Man remains belong to the anatomically modern, paleolithic humans 
found at Zhoukóudiàn. 

41. See Josef Augusta and Zdenék Burian, Prehistoric Man (London: Paul Hamlyn, 1960). At that 
time, there were no special classes or degrees available in scientific art. Li Rongshan had no training 
in science and no particular interest in science before being placed ("by chance," as he recalls) at 
IVPP. Li Róngshan, interview with the author, 24 January 2002. 
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the opportunity to assist in creating a much larger diorama for the new 
exhibit. And, in keeping with many other cultural productions of the 
Cultural Revolution, the exhibit displayed a quotation from Chairman 
Mao in enormous characters, flanked by a portrait. In this case, as with 
most books on human evolution, the quotation selected characterized 
human history as “a continuous development from the realm of neces- 
sity to the realm of freedom” and emphasized the unceasing progress 
and change found in both the social and the natural worlds. 

Most visitors came in large groups organized by their schools, army 
units, and work units (figure 12). One of the young guides, Zhao 
Zhongyi, recalls that during the high tide, they had one to two thousand 
visitors every day, and he once gave a lecture to four hundred visitors 
in the large lecture ball 2 Visitors were often passionately interested in 
the disappearance of the Peking Man fossils in 1941, presumably at the 
hands of imperialist nations.*é It is less clear how many felt strongly 
about the core materialist, antireligion, antisuperstition message that 
labor, and not God or the Chinese legendary figure Nuwa, had created 
humanity. Another guide, Duan Shuqin, recollects, "Lots of people 
didn't know before they visited that people came from apes. After we 
explained it to them, they believed it. Maybe some people didn't com- 
pletely believe, but they still saw that this explanation had a definite 
logic to it."^' Visitors often had more practical questions for the guides, 
such as why all these early humans had died in one place (had the cave 
collapsed on them?), how scientists knew the artifacts were tools and 


42. Zhang Lifén, interview with the author, 4 February 2002. Zhang worked as a guide at Zhou- 
kóudiàn until 1978, after which she transferred to IVPP proper to become a technician who creates 
casts and prepares fossils. The casts she and others make at IVPP have been used for research by 
scientists all over the world and have been widely displayed in schools, in museums, and even at 
the United Nations. 

43. The quotation, originating in 1964, was included in Quotations from Chairman Mao Zedong. 
Mao Tse-tung, Quotations from Chairman Mao, 203-204. 

44. Rules at Zhoukóudiàn were probably similar to those at Tianjin Natural History Museum, 
which required visitors to submit letters of introduction from their work units. Tianjin zirán bówü- 
guán, ed., Rénléi de giyuán zhánlán jidnjié [Introduction to the Exhibit on Human Origins] (n.p. 
[undoubtedly published between 1971 and 1978]), 16. 

45. Zhào Zhóngyi, interview with the author, 29 January 2002. Zhào Zhongyi now works at IVPP 
producing reconstructions of prehistoric fauna and busts of modern-day scientists for the exhibition 
halls. Members of the American Paleoanthropology Delegation who visited IVPP and Zhoukóudiàn 
in 1975 heard that Zhoukóudiàn then had "close to one thousand visitors" every day. Kwang-chih 
Chang, "Public Archaeology in China," in Howells and Tsuchitani, Paleoanthropology in the People's 
Republic of China, 136. 

46. Zhang Lifen, interview with the author, 4 February 2002. 

47. Duan Shüdín, interview with the author, January 2002. Duan worked for many years in 
science dissemination at Zhoóukóudiàn; she transferred to IVPP's Paleoanthropology Museum after 
it opened in 1994. 
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12 Guide providing interpretation for a group of soldiers visiting the Peking Man site museum 
at Zhoukóudiàn. Reproduced from Xinhua tongxün she, Béijing yuánrén zhi jia (Béijing: Běi- 
jing rénmín chübánshé, 1973), 9. 


not just rocks, and how they identified which scraps of bone were from 
males and which from females.*® For many visitors, the real excitement 
lay in the prospect of finding fossils themselves. So many visitors dug 
holes in the floors in search of fossils that IVPP was eventually compelled 
to lay cement.” 

A 1976 movie, China’s Ancient Humans, captured the spirit of popu- 


48. The idea that the cave had collapsed on the early humans may have sounded silly to the 
guides, but it actually anticipated an important controversy about Peking Man and Zhoukóudiàn. 
Some foreign scientists have suggested that Peking Man did not live in the cave, and that the bones 
accumulated there because hyenas dragged the bodies to their home to consume. Noel Boaz and 
Russell Ciochon, "The Scavenging of 'Peking Man': New Evidence Shows That a Venerable Cave Was 
neither Hearth nor Home," Natural History 110, no. 2 (2001): 46-51. 

49. Zhang Lifen and Zhao Zhongyi, interview with the author, 4 February 2002. 
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lar science at Zhoukóudiàn.^? The director took every opportunity to 
show crowds of people clustering around a scientist at a makeshift fossil 
exhibit or pouring through the Zhoukóudiàn exhibition hall and fossil 
localities. Such sequences highlighted the mass-oriented character of the 
new exhibit. The movie was also a means to portray the masses engaged 
in labor—not, in this case, the ancient labor of stone tool production, 
but the labor of modern field science. Footage of excavations in progress 
depicted scores of laborers digging with picks and shovels and moving 
dirt in baskets and wheelbarrows, while groups of people who appeared 
to be scientists and workers (although the similarity in dress made it dif- 
ficult to tell) sat together discussing some of the fossils excavated. This 
picture of science harmonized with popular written accounts of the dis- 
covery of Peking Man published during this period, which emphasized 
the contributions of laborers.*! 

This, then, was the other side of the popular science coin: at the same 
time that Fossils magazine and the new exhibits were seeking to dissemi- 
nate scientific knowledge about human evolution to an ever-wider audi- 
ence, science itself was also ostensibly being transformed into an activity 
in which workers had as great an acknowledged role as scientists did. 
The increasing number of popular science materials that emphasized the 
ideals of “mass science” is one indication that the two spheres of popular 
science—dissemination and participation—were becoming more tightly 
integrated during the Cultural Revolution. 


Mass Participation: Laborers and Hobbyists 


If dinosaurs had been one kind of “presumptuous guest usurping the 
host” at Zhoukóudiàn, the “great masses of workers, peasants, and sol- 
diers” were a far more serious kind. The “open-door schooling” move- 
ment (H P13& &) welcomed workers, peasants, and soldiers into universi- 
ties and research institutions while compelling students, teachers, and 
researchers to set up shop in factories and other places of production.*? 
In 1976, Fossils printed an article that extended this concept to "open- 
door science" (H P] 3 F-9F). It reported on a new relationship between 


50.Shànghái kexué jiàoyü diànying zhipiàncháng, Zhongguo güdài rénléi [China's Ancient 
Humans] (1976). 

51.Jiá Lánpo, Zhoukóudiàn: "Béijing rén” zhi jià [Zhoukóudiàn: The Home of "Peking Man"] 
(Béijing: Béijing rénmín chübánshe, 1975), 21. 

52. For a sympathetic foreigner's view, see C. K. Jen, "Science and the Open-Doors Educational 
Movement." Jen had lived half his life in China, but having moved to the United States after World 
War II, he was a foreigner to the People's Republic. 
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the Chóngging Museum in Sichuan Province and IVPP. In previous 
years, the Chongqing Museum had been required to send newly discov- 
ered fossils to IVPP in Béijing, where for several years only a few people 
studied them in a “cold and sterile" (4434 j£) manner. Now that IVPP 
was taking the “open-door science road,” technicians and researchers 
from IVPP went to Chongqing to study the new dinosaur finds and help 
create a public display for the masses. In the meantime, workers and 
technicians from the Chóngging Museum had several opportunities to 
visit and study at IVPP.5? 

“Open-door science" was closely related to the concept of "mixing 
sand" (3& i» X), which tackled hierarchies in the production of scientific 
knowledge in a very direct way.** The idea was that scientists and workers 
could learn from one another if their work spaces in the scientific insti- 
tutions were better integrated. This would contribute to the radical goal 
of “making laborers into intellectuals and intellectuals into laborers,” an 
extention of the Great Leap-era utopian vision of the “all-round Com- 
munist" who participated equally in intellectual and physical labor.55 
Technicians grinding rocks to prepare embedded fossils for research, on 
one hand, and scientists studying fossils, reading, and writing reports, 
on the other, were moved into the same rooms. While innovative, this 
strategy greatly impeded the scientists, who found it difficult to think 
amid the noise and dust of fossil preparation. Although it is possible that 
each side learned a bit more about the other's contribution to science, 
the more pronounced effect was likely simply to reinforce the leveling 
of status distinctions between mental and manual labor, as opposed to 
actually eliminating the division of labor. 

“Mixing sand” also referred to the longer-lasting policy of allowing 
workers, peasants, and soldiers from outside the institute to enter IVPP 
for work, study, and criticism.55 In one case related by an IVPP scientist, 
a soldier came to the institute to work as a technician making casts. Dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, the soldier cum technician was assigned to 
head an excavation team, following the policy of scientists' "standing 


53. Zhang Yihóng, “Kai mén bàn kéyan Do shi háo" [Open-Door Science Is a Good Thing], 
Huashí, no. 2 (1976): 5. 

54. Máo used this phrase in August 1971 to describe his diversification of the Military Affairs 
Committee to include people not affiliated with Lin Biao. Mao Zédong, Jiànguó yildi, 13:246-247. 

55. FHA RMR, RATS Ht. For a discussion of the “all-round Communist" in the 
Great Leap era, see Maurice Meisner, Marxism, Maoism, and Utopianism: Eight Essays (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1982), 127-128, 192-193. ki 

56. Shuping Yao very briefly defines "mixing sand" as it related to science: ^While scientists were 
leaving the institutes, a host of workers and farmers were invited into them. This was called chan 
shazi (mixing sand)." Shuping Yao, “Chinese Intellectuals and Science: A History of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences (CAS)," Science in Context 3, no. 2 (1989): 465. 
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aside” to let workers, peasants, and soldiers lead. In actuality, the tech- 
nician knew too little about fieldwork to offer any direction, and the 
scientists in the team had to provide guidance in a discreet manner. 

There were positive forms of popular participation to be had in the 
field. However, the members of "the masses" who took part were local 
peasants, rather than workers and soldiers, and their roles were ones 
they knew how to play. While scientists had been relying for decades 
on local people to lead them to sources of dragon bones, solicitation of 
local assistance became much more direct and formal during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. One of the best examples comes from Yuánmóu, in the 
southwestern province of Yünnán, home of China's oldest Horno erectus. 
A geologist first discovered a fossilized human tooth in Yuánmóu on 
International Labor Day in 1965, leading IVPP to send a small team to 
investigate in 1967. Full-scale excavations took place between 1971 and 
1973. In a 1974 article in Yünnán Cultural Relics Bulletin, the IVPP sci- 
entist and Fossils magazine editor Liú Houyi wrote of the “power of the 
masses." He said that whenever the team uncovered a number of fossils, 
the county party committee instructed them to hold an exhibition on 
biological and human history. Team members provided interpretation of 
the reason for the investigations, the significance of the discoveries, and 
the evidence they supplied for historical materialism and the theory that 
labor created humanity.” 

A photograph of one of these makeshift exhibitions appeared on the 
cover of Fossils magazine in 1974 (figure 13). The man providing inter- 
pretation was Jiang Chü, a local who graduated from the county's only 
secondary school in 1966. He was assigned in 1968 to the county's Cul- 
ture Bureau, and it was through this position that he became involved 
in the Yuánmóu excavations and later became director of the Yuánmóu 
Man Exhibition Hall. He recalls that each time they held an exhibition, 
seven or eight thousand people gathered. Commune leaders typically 
mandated their participation, but this was the kind of activity people 
were happy to stop work to attend "7 

These exhibits were not only opportunities to teach local people about 
evolution; they also served to encourage locals to assist in the discovery 
of fossils. Liú Hóuyi1 noted that many people had provided clues leading 
to new fossil discoveries or even sent fossils they had discovered to the 
excavation team’s field station.” Jiang Chü remembers this as one of the 


57. Liú Hóuyr, ""Yünnán rén’ káochá ji" [Notes on the Investigation of 'Yuánmóu Man], Yunnan 
wénwii jidnbao 4 (October 1974): 14-15. 

58. Jiang Chü, interview with the author, 18 May 2002. 

59. Liú Houyi, ""Yünnán rén’ káochá ji,” 15. 
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13 Jiang Chü of Yuánmóu providing interpretation of fossils and evolution to local people. The 


women in colorful dress were of the Yí minority nationality, placed in the center to enhance 


the visual appeal of the photograph. The photo appeared on the cover of Fossils magazine in 
1974. 
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important outcomes of the dissemination work. “The people” (peasants 
and miners) covered a lot of ground in their daily work, whereas the 
excavation team could only hope to investigate a small area. Once they 
had learned “a little basic popular science knowledge,” they became very 
dedicated in reporting anything fossil-like they found.© 

Similar stories are told about Níhéwan, a basin that straddles the bor- 
der between western Hébéi and eastern Shanxi provinces and is home to 
“the earliest well-documented Paleolithic occurrences containing large 
artifact assemblages in eastern Asia."*'! The area had been known to pale- 
ontologists since 1924. In 1965, local people reported finding fish fos- 
sils. Wáng Cünyi, an IVPP technician whose contributions to paleoan- 
thropology had been noted since the 1930s at Zhoukóudiàn, went to 
investigate. Wáng had a passion for archaeology and had found many 
Paleolithic sites in the past. He solicited the assistance of local people, 
asking them if they had ever found pieces of flint nearby. A young man 
named Wáng Wénquán, a peasant then about twenty years old, immedi- 
ately went and found him several pieces, including a fine microlith. The 
first years of the Cultural Revolution interrupted this work, but in 1972 
a team from IVPP returned. The team promptly found Wáng Wénquán 
again, and soon several other young peasant men stepped forward to 
help. Figure 14 shows local people gathering to see fossils collected in 
1972. The particularly impressive mass participation achieved at sites 
in the Níhéwan Basin made print in a 1975 Fossils article entitled "The 
Road of Mass Science Gets Broader the More It Is Traveled" and in a 1978 
book, Conversations about Fossils. 

The 1970s also saw a dramatic increase in the number of letters IVPP 
received from “workers, peasants, and soldiers" reporting fossil finds. 
An article in the 1972 trial issue of Fossils applauded that in recent years 
many "workers, peasants, and soldiers" from all over China had sent 
letters with important clues for researchers, some had sent fossils via 
post, and a few had been so devoted that they had brought fossils to the 
capital in person. "Their concern for the scientific work of the ances- 
tral country can teach and inspire us specialists; we should learn from 


60. Jiang Chi, interview with the author, 18 May 2002. 

61. Xinzhi Wu and Frank E. Poirier, Human Evolution in China: A Metric Description of the Fossils 
and a Review of the Sites (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 17. 

62. Except where noted, the information presented here about Nihéwan comes from Wéi Of, 
interview with the author, 7 October 2002. 

63. Hébéishéng Yángyuán xian wénhuàguán, "Qünzhóng bàn kéxué de dàolü yué zóu yué kuan- 
guáng" [The Road of Mass Science Gets Broader the More It Is Traveled], Huashi, no. 2 (1975): 4-5; 
Xia Shüfang, Hudshi màntán [Conversations about Fossils] (Shanghai: Shànghái kéxué jishu chübán- 
she, 1978), 207-208. 
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14 Local people of the Nihéwan Basin brought together in 1972 to view recently unearthed 
fossils and to be photographed. Wei Of has developed long-lasting personal relationships 
with many local people from areas where he has conducted research. (Photograph courtesy 
of Wei Qi.) 


their love and care for the cultural treasures of the ancestral country,” 
the author commented.^* With the publication of Fossils magazine, the 
number of such letters greatly increased. Of course, the majority of these 
reports were dead ends—either fossils of little scientific interest or every- 
day rocks that appeared to be only the remains of some ancient life form. 
Yan Défa, who for many years was responsible for reviewing and reply- 
ing to the letters, recalls many reports of such geological improbabilities 
as “fossilized eyes.” Nonetheless, in at least a few cases, letters from “the 
masses” led to significant discoveries.9 


64. “Qunzhong bào huàshí" [The Masses Report Fossils], Huashi, trial issue (1972): 26-27. 
65. Yan Défa, interview with the author, 2 December 2001. 
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Writing these letters and bringing fossils to IVPP in person rep- 
resented a radically different kind of participation from that of local 
people guiding scientists to troves of “dragon bones,” being employed 
as workers on a dig, or even learning about fossils and then reporting 
subsequent finds to locally stationed researchers. These letters mark the 
emergence of what may loosely be termed “fossil hobbyists"—people 
who developed a personal interest in fossils as scientific objects nurtured 
through such activities as reading Fossils magazine, hunting for fossils, 
and reporting fossil discoveries. One hobbyist began fossil hunting in 
1973 when in his late thirties, around the same time he started reading 
Fossils magazine. As a pharmacologist, his interest in fossils overlapped 
with an interest in herbs used in Chinese medicine, and he hunted for 
both simultaneously.® Another such hobbyist was Li Xüwén, a tax col- 
lector in Lijiang, Yannan, who put his job’s peripatetics to a new use 
when he began hunting for fossils in 1971. He took an active and critical 
interest in excavations there in the 1970s, differing with IVPP scientists 
on issues of methodology and interpretation. At seventy-five in 2002, he 
remained an avid fossil collector respected for his amateur contributions 
by local employees of the cultural center and scientists in the provincial 
capital.97 

It is tempting to see these forms of popular participation as evidence 
that paleoanthropology in the Cultural Revolution was open to people 
of all classes, and to attribute this openness to the socialist political con- 
text. Such a conclusion, however, requires several qualifications. First, 
the most active “hobbyists” were almost undoubtedly relatively well edu- 
cated, as were the pharmacologist and tax collector just discussed. Second, 
popular participation and especially cooperation between scientists and 
local people are characteristics commonly found in paleoanthropology, 
and field sciences as a whole, around the world. Paleoanthropologists 
and many other kinds of scientists all rely heavily on local people to pro- 
vide "expert" knowledge about local environmental and social condi- 
tions. Even mass science has counterparts outside the communist world. 
The Audubon Society's Christmas Bird Count, held annually since 1900 
in the United States and Canada, is a good example. Amateurs report 
the numbers and species of birds observed, and their data become the 
basis for population estimates. Other examples abound. Even if Chinese 
paleoanthropological discoveries have involved nonprofessionals either 


66. Survey no. 39, 2002. I mailed a survey to people who responded to an advertisement I placed 
in Fossils magazine. Fifty-four people returned completed surveys. 

67. Li Xüwén, survey no. 33, 2002. Li Xüwén, interview with the author, 21 May 2002. Ji Xué- 
píng, interview with the author, 15 May 2002. 
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as first finders or as valued assistants more often than those in the West, 
this is probably due to the relatively small number of scientists in China 
and the large number of farmers and miners digging over a significant 
portion of the land. 

Whatever the scale and type of actual popular involvement in social- 
ist China compared with that in other social and historical contexts, 
the meanings ascribed to such participation were nonetheless specific 
to socialism—and meanings are important. The Christmas Bird Count 
is not celebrated as a victory of the uneducated, working class over the 
ivory tower. Far from it: bird-watching, at least in the cultural imagina- 
tion, is the hobby of intellectuals or even aristocrats.® In contrast, the 
rhetoric surrounding popular participation in science in China during 
the Cultural Revolution hailed nonscientists’ contributions to science as 
examples of the great benefits of traveling “the mass-science road.” 


Mass Participation: Criticism of Scientists 


The formal criticism of scientists by the masses, on the other hand, was 
an area in which not just meanings, but social relations were different 
for Cultural Revolution-era China. Inviting “workers, peasants, and sol- 
diers” into scientific institutions was a case in point. Several workers 
and soldiers—apparently no peasants—took advantage of this opportu- 
nity to study and criticize at IVPP, although they did not participate in 
research.” Others did not physically enter the institution, but studied by 
themselves and published articles in Fossils and sometimes in Vertebrata 
PalAsiatica and Science Bulletin (8-538 #4). In general, scientists then at 
IVPP remember these people and their actions as disruptive, domineer- 
ing, ignorant, and generally useless. As one scientist recalls, “There were 
no good ideas [in what they wrote]. ... When we work, we look at fos- 
sils, compare them with other fossils, and then generate some ideas. 
They weren't like this. They just invented ideas out of thin air." A few 
people, however, are more sympathetic. One of the former guides at 
Zhoukóudiàn says, "They cared about [evolutionary theory]. Also, I have 
to say they studied a little and knew a little bit about it." Where these 
two members of IVPP agree is that the workers and soldiers immersed 


68. See Gary Trudeau's depiction of bird-watchers in his comic strip Doonesbury. Gary Trudeau, 
Doonesbury Dossier: The Reagan Years (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1984). 

69. Such "workers" and "soldiers" may have been people who came from intellectual back- 
grounds but who had the necessary connections to obtain these desirable labels. In any case, any- 
one able to read and write about Marxist theory had almost certainly at least attended secondary 
School. 
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themselves only in theory—especially the writings of Engels and Máo— 
and did not engage in empirical research. Nonetheless, their theoretical 
disputations were sometimes quite lively, and twice provoked extended 
debates in the popular forum presented by Fossils magazine. 

An article by the IVPP scientist Zhou Guóxing, printed in a 1973 
issue of Fossils, ignited the first of these debates. His topic was the ques- 
tion “Can modern apes become human?" This was a common theme 
in Chinese and Soviet materials on human evolution that seems to 
have originated in a section of Mikhail Ilin’s How Man Became a Giant.” 
The question was based on the work of Ivan Pavlov and other Soviet 
animal trainers who taught human behaviors—like eating with silver- 
ware and sleeping in a bed—to chimpanzees.”! The answer for Ilin and 
Zhou Guóxing was no: while apes can learn certain human behaviors, 
others—like speech—are physically beyond them. Human evolution 
had occurred under specific environmental conditions that no longer 
existed, and modern anthropoid apes had evolved considerably since 
the times of our common ancestor. Zhou concluded, “History cannot 
run backwards. For modern apes to return to the ancestral state of not 
yet being specialized, and for them then to become human under a 'spe- 
cific environment’ of your creation, is impossible.” 

The first to take issue with the article was a worker from a low-pres- 
sure boiler factory in the Yangtze River city of Wuhan named Yuan 
Hànxing, who together with a Wühàn secondary school student wrote 
a letter published in a 1975 issue of Fossils.” The editors introduced the 


70. The chapter section is titled “Can a Chimpanzee Be Turned into a Man?” in the English 
translation. M. Ilin and E. Segal, How Man Became a Giant, trans. Beatrice Kinkead (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942), 41-45. See Chéng Mingshi and Fang Shiming, Cong yudn dao rén 
tongsu hua shi [A Simple History from Ape to Human in Pictures] (Shanghai: Rén shi jian chübánshé, 
1951), 29; Wang Shan, Láodóng chuangzao rénléi [Labor Created Humanity] (Shanghai: Shanghai 
qünzhóng chiibanshé, 1951), 14; and Wu Rükang, Rénléi de qiyudn hé fazhán [Human Origins and 
Development] (Béijing: Kexué püjí chübánshé, 1965), 33. Many more such examples exist, and they 
have persisted even into recent years. 

71. Hin and other Soviet authors dealt at length with Vladimir Leonidovich Durov's work train- 
ing chimpanzees for a theater production (opened in 1912) that featured many animal acts in addi- 
tion to a natural science museum and a working animal psychology laboratory. The theater is still 
running (http://www.ugolokdurova.ru/eng museum.html, 6 March 2007). 

72. Zhou Guóxing, "Xiàndài de yuán néng biànchéng rén ma?" [Can Modern Apes Become 
Human?], Huashi, no. 2 (1973): 10. The notion of history as a fixed entity whose tape could not 
be rolled back did represent the historical materialism of socialist China well, but it was by no 
means unique to that time and place. The tape of history that cannot be rewound is found also, 
for example, in Stephen Jay Gould's Wonderful Life: The Burgess Shale and the Nature of History (New 
York: Norton, 1989). 

73. Yuán Hànxing and Zhang Jiànpéng, "Wómén dui 'Xiàndài yuán néng biànchéng rén ma?' 
Yi wén de yidián kànfá [A Few of Our Views on the Article "Can Modern Apes Become Human?"], 
Huashi, no. 1 (1975): 25. 
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letter by celebrating this departure from the past practice of debating 
issues of human evolution only in the “cold and sterile” manner of a 
small number of researchers addressing a specialist audience. The crit- 
ics’ principal concern was that Zhou had focused too heavily on the 
question of the “specific environment” in which human evolution had 
occurred. This interpretation did not “fit scientific facts,” they argued. 
As evidence, they produced a line from Mao’s “On Contradiction”: Dia- 
lectical materialism “holds that external causes are the condition of 
change and internal causes are the basis of change, and that external 
causes become operative through internal causes" (bold in original, 
as with all quotations from Máo, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin). The 
“external causes" of human evolution included environmental condi- 
tions, while the more important "internal cause" of human evolution 
was 20 or 30 million years of undergoing labor in a struggle for survival. 
Moreover, they objected to the term “specific environment" (4 x 3&2), 
which in Chinese can also be understood as "specified environment" or 
"specially designated envrionment." They contended that the changes 
in the earth's crust and climate were due "chiefly to the development 
of the internal contradictions in nature, and not to someone specially 
arranging it that way.””* 

The next issue of Fossils printed two letters from workers defending 
Zhou Guóxing. One, from a “young worker” at a brick and tile factory 
in Tàian, suggested that Zhou's original article did acknowledge the pri- 
mary importance of labor in human origins, and that Zhou's critics had 
failed to acknowledge the importance of the role played by the "specific 
environment" as the external cause of human evolution.” The other 
was a full-page letter from another “young worker," Chén Chin, at a 
Shanghai iron foundry."6 Chén agreed that an answer to the question of 
why modern apes cannot become human had to address both internal 
and external causes. Nonetheless, he defended Zhou Guóxing's use of 
the term "specific environmental conditions" and said that it referred 
not to conditions "specially arranged by someone," but rather to "a 
period of time with special features manifested from out of the long, 
slow river of history." He further restated Zhou's main points and argued 
that, far from "obscuring the dialectical relationship between internal 


74. Rather than retranslating these quotations, I have relied here on Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works 
of Mao Tse-tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1967-1971), 1:314. 
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76. Chén Chun, “Zényang lijié rénléi qiyuán zhong de 'téding huánjing'" [How to Understand 
the "Specific Environmental Conditions" of Human Origins], Huàshí, no. 2 (1975): 22. 
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and external causes,” Zhou had “properly analyzed dialectically the rela- 
tionship.” 

As "workers," these two letter writers were able to help Zhóu in ways 
his colleagues could not: they gave the appearance that Zhou's theo- 
ries had support from members of the "broad masses." In fact, however, 
Chén Chun at least had only recently gained worker status. The son of 
a politically unfortunate teacher of English and Russian, Chén was one 
year short of finishing secondary school when the Cultural Revolution 
broke out in 1966. Thanks in part to his homeroom teacher's recommen- 
dation, he was able to secure a position in the iron foundry along with 
nine other students. Although the factory conditions were primitive and 
the work pouring molten iron was hot and grueling, they counted them- 
selves lucky to have escaped being sent to the countryside. Chén began 
reading Fossils because his friend had subscribed and there was precious 
little else to read to while away the time. Soon he became engrossed in 
the articles, especially those on human evolution. Although he knew 
he was no expert, when he saw Yuán's criticism of Zhou, Chén felt he 
could use his own judgment to formulate a reply. He was pleased when a 
response came from Liü Houyi asking him to revise it for publication." 

While reassuring, the letters of support did not prevent Zhou Guóxing 
from being labeled a counterrevolutionary and having to write a self-crit- 
icism. Nor did Zhou's rocky relationship with Yuán Hànxing end with 
the publishing of the letter. Yuán was one of the ^workers, peasants, and 
soldiers" invited to come to IVPP to help "lead" the institute. He spent 
his time at IVPP reading and writing, and he published other articles in 
Fossils and in Vertebrata PalAsiatica.? Zhou Guóxing remembers Yuan 
coming to his house to eat and discuss his ideas about paleoanthropol- 
ogy, at which time Zhou told Yuán that, as Máo had said, knowledge 
required practice, and Yuán was short on practice. Yuán then allegedly 
reported that Zhou had used food and capitalist ideology against him. 
When the tables turned after the fall of the Gang of Four in 1976, how- 
ever, Yuán still hoped to make a career in paleoanthropology. He wrote 
letters to Zhou asking to become his student, an honor Zhou refused.” 
Yuán returned to factory work, where he apparently remained until he 


77. Chén Chin, interview with the author, 21 July 2005. 

78. Yuan Hànxing, "Cóng rénléi giyuan kan füzhi tiancáilàn de fándóngxing" [A Look from 
Human Origins at the Reactionary Character of Reproducing the Theory of Innate Genius], Huàshí, 
no. 3 (1976): 16, 5; Yuan Hànxing, "Duiyü rén yuan huafén wéntí yidián yijian” [An Opinion on the 
Question of the Division between Humans and Apes], Güjizhur dongwit yu gürénléi 13, no. 2 (1975): 
77-80; Yuan Hànxing, "Guànyá disiji mingmíng yü huàfen tàntáo" [Inquiries into the Naming and 
Divisions of the Quaternary], Güjizhui dongwit yi gürénléi 14, no. 4 (1976): 222-227. 

79. Zhou Guóxing, interview with the author, 7 January 2002. 
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retired.® In the end, then, it was the worker and not the academic whose 
intellectual ambitions suffered the more crushing defeat, a reversal that 
was undoubtedly far more common than has been conveyed by the lit- 
erature on suffering in the Cultural Revolution. 

On the other hand, for Chén Chün, the Fossils magazine debate 
served as a launching pad to fulfill scientific dreams. Zhou was impressed 
by Chén's self-taught knowledge of paleoanthropology. He was also 
undoubtedly moved to help a stranger who had supported him in a 
difficult situation. They remained in touch, and Zhou sought Chén 
out when he visited Shànghái for business. In 1978, when IVPP began 
soliciting applications for graduate study, Zhou helped Chén prepare for 
the examination. Of seventy-five candidates, Chén alone was selected 
to study with Jiá Lanpo.*! Chén proved a deserving student and went 
on to study in Canada before taking a position at Füdàn University in 
Shanghai. 

Zhou Guóxing was not the only IVPP scientist criticized in the pages 
of Fossils. From 1975 to 1977, Fossils published articles and letters debat- 
ing the IVPP scientist Wá Rükang's attempts to deal with the paradox of 
Australopithecus: was it ape or human? This issue had originally arisen 
among scientists in the early 1960s and had been resurrected in Ver- 
tebrata PalAsiatica in 1974 before spilling over into the more popular 
arena of Fossils the following year. In all, Fossils published eleven letters 
and articles on the subject (seven criticizing Wü, four defending), and 
these were only a few of the many submissions the editors received.9? 
The debate centered on Wü Rükang's use, in a 1974 article published in 
Vertebrata PalAsiatica, of Engels’s concept of “both this and that" from 
Dialectics of Nature.9? Engels had deemed "hard and fast lines" of “either/ 
or" characteristic of a metaphysical outlook insufficient for understand- 
ing the process of biological evolution. He suggested instead a dialectical 
"outlook on nature where all differences become merged in intermedi- 
ate steps, and all opposites pass into one another through intermediate 
links," thus replacing "either/or" with "both this and that." The quint- 


80. Efforts to contact Yuán Hànxing have failed. 

81. Chén Chun, interview with the author, 21 July 2005. Chén notes that being the son of an 
English teacher gave him an advantage in the English portion of the exam. His close relationship 
with Zhou undoubtedly also helped his candidacy. 

82. See the editors’ note introducing Dóng Tiéhàn and Liú Guójün, "Guànyü cóng yuan dao 
rén guódü jieduàn de táolün" [Debate on the Stages in the Process from Ape to Human], Huashi, 
no. 1 (1976): 25, which included two letters. For the other nine letters and articles, see Hudshi, no. 2 
(1975): 23; no. 2 (1976): 31; no. 2 (1976): 31, 26; no. 3 (1976): 31 (three letters); no. 4 (1976): 14-16, 
21; no. 1 (1977): 28-29; and no. 3 (1977): 29-30. 

83. Wü Rükang, “Rén yl yuán de jiéxiàn wénti” [The Problem of the Boundary between Human 
and Ape], Gijizhut dòngwù yù gürénléi 12, no. 3 (1974): 181-182, 186. 
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essential example for Engels was the transition between the birdlike 
reptile Compsognathus and the reptilelike bird Archaeopteryx.** To Wú, it 
seemed logical to extend the theoretical concept of “both this and that” 
to address the problem of Australopithecus, who appeared to represent an 
intermediate stage which was “both ape and human.” 

Unfortunately for Wu, not everyone agreed. The lengthiest criticism 
came from a soldier, Lai Jinliáng, in the rear service department of the 
People's Liberation Army in Nánjing. Even before his polemic was pub- 
lished in the last 1976 issue of Fossils, Lài had already sent it to People's 
Daily, which printed an article summarizing his points and celebrating 
Lài's work as evidence against “Déng Xidoping’s reactionary fallacy that 
workers, peasants, and soldiers do not understand science."55 Lai focused 
on the way Wü allegedly downplayed the chief difference between ape 
and human, namely, labor. Making Australopithecus a midway point 
between ape and human, contended Lai, split the qualitative change 
of ape to human into two parts, leading to the preposterous conclusion 
that “the long period of struggle with the natural world and the long 
period of labor had only created half a human!”* At the end of the 
article, Lai somewhat feebly made a link to the pressing political issues 
of the day—criticizing capitalism, revisionism, and eclecticism On XX = 
3&)—and, of course, the People’s Daily article took this link as its focus. 
In September, an expanded version of Lài's article appeared in Science 
Bulletin, which had already published several articles on the debate over 
the previous year and a half.” 

Wü Rükang rode the waves fairly successfully, despite all this negative 
attention. He continued to publish: for example, he had the honor of 
authoring the chief article commemorating the hundredth anniversary 
of Engels's “Labor created humanity” in the spring 1976 issue of Fossils.*? 
And in 1977, Fossils published both a new article in which Wü defended 


84. Frederick Engels, Dialectics of Nature, in Karl Marx, Frederick Engels: Collected Works, ed. E. J. 
Hobsbawm et al. (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1975-), 25:493. 

85. Déng was then undergoing his second round of formal criticisms. Lai Jinliang, “Ping ‘yi yuan 
yi rén’ jieduàn lùn” [Criticizing the ‘Both Ape and Human’ Stage Theory], Huashi, no. 4 (1976): 
14-16, 21. Xinhua shé Nanjing, “Xiang gürénléixué zhong zichán jiejí guandián yónggán tianzhan” 
[Bravely Challenging the Capitalist Viewpoint in Paleoanthropology to Battle], Rénmin ribao, 18 
August 1976, 3. 

86. Lai Jinliáng, “Ping ‘yi yuan yi rén,” Huashí, 15. 

87. Lai Jinliáng, “Ping ‘yi yuan yi rén’ jieduàn lün" [Criticizing the ‘Both Ape and Human’ Stage 
Theory], Kexué tóngbào 21, no. 9 (1976): 404-409. 

88. Wú Rükàng, "Láodóng chuangzao rénléi: Jinian 'Láodóng zai cong yuan dao rén zhuánbiàn 
guóchéng de zuóyóng' xié zuó yibái zhou nián" [Labor Created Humanity: Commemorating the 
Hundredth Anniversary of “The Part Played by Labor in the Transition from Ape to Human"), 
Huashi, no. 2 (1976): 6-8. 
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himself on the subject of “both ape and human" and an article by a worker 
and a shop employee asserting that although Wü's notion of "both ape 
and human" was “not complete enough,” it was “basically tenable."*? 

What, then, do we make of these passionate debates on human ori- 
gins? First, these were "real" debates in the sense that both positions 
were given space, and the editors did not explicitly endorse either side. 
Given the fervor of political campaigns then underway, the letters were 
also remarkably polite: even when using political rhetoric to criticize 
scientists' theories, they fell significantly short of labeling the scientists 
themselves revisionists or capitalists. Second, Fossils (and to some extent 
professional journals as well) certainly succeeded in creating a forum 
for nonspecialists to sink their teeth into important scientific questions. 
It is true, as a scientist quoted above noted, that the workers, soldiers, 
students, teachers, and others who contributed to this forum had no 
empirical evidence with which to anchor their theories. However, the 
original articles whose positions they debated, were largely theoretical 
themselves, and what empirical data they presented were well within the 
grasp of many nonspecialist readers. Third, while Chén Chün had been 
born into an intellectual's household, he was a foundry worker with a 
high school education when he discovered in the pages of Fossils a pas- 
sion for human prehistory. The debates opened a door for him to "enter 
science" in a meaningful and lasting way. If this had been a more com- 
mon outcome, the judgment on "mass science" might be more positive 
than it is today. 

On the other hand, this kind of mass participation constrained scien- 
tists by compelling them to debate in terms readily accessible to nonspe- 
cialists. Moreover, it was an ugly experience for the scientists whose work 
became the target of criticism. It is very possible that some of those who 
made the criticisms—particularly residents at IVPP like Yuán Hànxing— 
were coached by others at the institute who bore grudges against the tar- 
geted scientists. To be criticized by lay people was a particularly difficult 
burden to bear: the intellectual authority scientists wielded had to bow 
before the political authority of the “workers, peasants, and soldiers.” 
Their only hope was that some of these privileged members of “the masses” 
would come to their defense, and fortunately for them, some did. 


89. Wú Rükang, "Guanyü cong yuan dao rén de guódü jiéduan zhong ‘yi yuan yi rén” de xingzhi 
wénti [On the Problem of the Nature of "Both Ape and Human" in the Stages in the Process from 
Ape to Human], Huashi, no. 1 (1977): 28-29. Wang Jiànjün and Wang Anzhéng, “Zényang rénshi 'fei 
ci ji bi’ yu ‘yi ci yi bi’ de bianzhéng guanxi” [How to Identify the Dialectical Relationships between 
"Either This or That" and “Both This and That”), Hudshi, no. 3 (1977): 29. 
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The Missing Link 


In 1978, Déng Xiaoping moved into position to become China's next 
leader. One of the key stepping-stones in this process was the National 
Conference on Science (4 El #+# X @) held in March 1978. There Déng 
gave a speech in which he asserted his commitment to the Four Mod- 
ernizations (agriculture, industry, science and technology, and national 
defense). He further promoted science and technology as a “productive 
force,” rather than part of the “superstructure,” as it had been considered 
during the Cultural Revolution. This in turn signified that scientists’ 
intellectual work could again be acknowledged as labor, and thus scien- 
tists could be considered members of the working class rather than peo- 
ple fundamentally divorced from the proletariat.” The same year, IVPP 
assigned Huang Weiwén to overhaul the Peking Man site exhibit again; 
it reopened in 1979 on the fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of the 
first Peking Man skullcap. No longer did the exhibit display dinosaurs or 
other fossils foreign to Zhoukóudiàn. Neither did it take on the whole 
of biological evolution in order to educate the masses about material- 
ism. Zhoukóudiàn once again became a place that celebrated scientific 
research, past and present, rather than popular science.” Professional 
interests had risen again over popular ones: the hosts had returned to 
expel the “presumptuous guests.” 

Fossils itself underwent a transformation in the late 1980s into a more 
specialized magazine geared toward more educated audiences. In 1982, 
the editors still identified their audience as “mainly young workers and 
students . . . lacking in basic knowledge" and proclaimed their intention 
to increase the readability of the magazine.” The editors of Fossils have 
continued until the present day to receive letters from readers calling 
for simpler language and more attention to basic scientific knowledge. 
However, competition from the many other popular science magazines 
(which by 1983 numbered more than sixty)? has caused Fossils subscrip- 
tion numbers to plummet to about 4,000 from its peak of 228,000, and 


90. This same point had been made in the post-Great Leap Forward reevaluation of science and 
scientists, and it was a key part of Déng’s remarks after Ho Yàobang's September 1975 report to the 
State Council (see note 24 above). 

91. Huáng Weiwén, interview with the author, 27 December 2001. See also Jia Lanpo and Huang 
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guages Press, 1990), 217-218. 
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the editors have responded by focusing on serving a more specialized 
and better-educated audience.” 

The late Cultural Revolution was the closest China came to a produc- 
tive union between the top-down model of science dissemination and 
the bottom-up model of mass science. New, colorful popular media like 
the “Labor created humanity” exhibits and Fossils magazine emphasized 
the role of the masses in paleoanthropological research. Dissemination 
in the field encouraged local people to become active participants in the 
location and protection of fossil sites. Fossils magazine also encouraged 
the emergence of a new kind of participation: that of “hobbyists” who 
hunted for fossils out of an interest in their scientific value, as opposed 
to their medicinal and commercial value as dragon bones. Moreover, 
Fossils provided a forum for laypeople to participate in debates on issues 
of human evolution alongside professionals. 

Nonetheless, the union of science dissemination and mass science fell 
far short of its radical potential. The notion that labor created humanity 
was central to all dissemination materials. At the same time, laborers 
were entering scientific institutions, leading paleontological digs, and 
challenging scientists on their theories of human evolution. These two 
kinds of labor—that which defined humanity and that which provided 
the backbone of contemporary science and society—were closely related. 
They were both understood specifically as physical labor: labor preceded 
the development of the brain in Engels’s account of human evolution, 
and intellectual work was excluded from the definition of “labor” dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. With the two spheres of dissemination and 
participation becoming more integrated, and the concept of labor being 
foundational to both, it would seem an easy jump to say, “Because labor 
created humanity, laborers are uniquely qualified to interpret evidence 
of human origins.” Indeed, paleolithic archaeologists in China and else- 
where have often engaged in “experimental archaeology,” producing 
primitive stone tools in their attempts to understand paleolithic tech- 
nologies (figure 15). In the West, archaeologists have also turned to mod- 
ern flint knappers to learn these skills and gain insight into early tool 
manufacture. 

And yet, it appears no one ever made this link. Ironically, it was in the 
mental realm of theory, rather than the manual realm of practice, that 
“mass scientists” like Yuan Hanxing and Chén Chin had the most play. 
One might well have expected to find materials—even if they were only 
the most flagrant propaganda—suggesting that those who worked with 


94. Liú Shifan, interview with the author, 6 February 2002. 
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63. ATAP RARER ABE LATE, ROEZ 
FE, RMR MK DT BIG BIRR. 


15 Image from a serial picture book based on the 1959 film Zhongguo yuánrén (Peking Man). The 
caption reads: “To explore further Peking Man's tool-manufacturing processes, we conduct 
experiments using many different methods of flaking stone tools." Note the white coat of 
the person conducting the experiment. The authors do not seize the obvious opportunity 
to highlight the potential contributions of laborers to science. From Zhongguó kéxuéyuan 
güjizhur dongwu yánjiusuó, Zhongguó yuánrén [Peking Man] (Béijing: Kexué chibanshé, 
1972), 63. 


their hands had an important insight into the first labor, the produc- 
tion of tools. One might have expected there to be an explicit connec- 
tion made between knowledge about human origins on the one hand 
and the people who produced that knowledge and the practices through 
which they produced it on the other. The lack of such an explicit con- 
nection indicates the absence of a serious, class-based reappraisal of the 
structure of scientific knowledge. 

An example of what such a reappraisal could have looked like in pop- 
ular paleoanthropology of the Cultural Revolution can be found among 
a few Marxist geologists in postwar Japan. Nakayama Shigeru has written 
on the philosophy of science and "grass-roots geology" that geologist 
Ijiri Shoji proposed and implemented in the early decades after World 
War II.” Ijiri was the leader of the Society for Corporate Research in Earth 


95. Nakayama Shigeru, “Grass-Roots Geology: Ijiri Shoji and the Chidanken," in Science and 
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Science, a part of the Association of Democratic Scientists. Through 
the society, he helped organize amateur geologists around Japan whose 
fieldwork genuinely contributed to ongoing geological research. The 
society's “bible” was Ijiri's On Science—Centering on Paleontology (Kagaku 
ron—koseibutusgaku o chüshin to shite), in which Ijiri described (geologi- 
cal) science as based on personal experience, hypothesis venturing, and 
fieldwork—all equally accessible to amateurs and to professional scien- 
tists. Indeed, Ijiri saw hypothesis venturing in particular as dependent 
on a "denying or dissenting spirit" identified with “class-consciousness 
itself.”°° With respect to fieldwork, as Nakayama interprets Ijiri, “those 
whose labors involve endless walking and exhaustive observations, 
whether amateurs or semi-professional geologists, know more and know 
it better than an established top-notch geologist settled in Tokyo.”%” 

A similar perspective can be found in a far more unlikely place: the 
writings of Robert Ardrey, an American playwright with strong anti- 
communist commitments whose influential 1961 book, African Genesis, 
highlighted murderous aggression as the key to understanding human 
origins and evolution. Ardrey criticized professional scientists for ignor- 
ing ideas outside the mainstream and questioned whether they had as 
much insight into human nature as the lay public. His approach implied 
that “the more untrained the observer, and the closer to the humanities, 
the better their intuitive grasp of the findings and implications of a new 
science of human nature. So ‘poets and peasants’ know these truths bet- 
ter than professional scientists.” 

In contrast, the Fossils article that in 1975 celebrated the “road of 
mass science" as “traveled” in Níhéwan said nothing about what “the 
masses” as “the masses” brought to science. Rather, it was only “after the 
masses had grasped science and understood science” that they became 
useful to science by “hunting for, reporting, and protecting fossils.” 
In short, despite ostensibly being about mass science, the article paid 
much greater homage to science dissemination. It even suggested that 
as a result of participating in mass science the local people had begun to 
have “preliminary knowledge” about the “natural geographic features of 
their own village.” Specifically, local people had learned from scientists 
that the area, dry today, was home to a large lake 2 million years ago. 
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This account conflicts strangely with the IVPP scientist Wei Qi’s memory 
of working with local people for whom the lake’s past existence was old 
news: local legend said the same 19 Had the authors of the article been 
serious about “mass science” in the sense of a class-based claim to knowl- 
edge and knowledge production, the local legend come true would have 
been an easy way to discuss what local peasants knew by virtue of their 
being peasants—that is, by virtue of their connection to the land and 
their inheritance of knowledge in the form of legends—as opposed to 
what they knew only after being taught by scientists. 

Rhetoric and policy on popular science in the People's Republic of 
China contained a deep-seated and unresolved contradiction between 
reverence of the masses on the one hand and concern about their lack 
of scientific knowledge on the other. Much of science dissemination 
throughout the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s was almost synonymous with 
"stamping out superstition." What has become evident through an 
examination of the Cultural Revolution is that even in the most radi- 
cal period, the notion that the masses were superstitious outweighed 
any idea that they might have had special access to knowledge. While 
propaganda asserted time and again the emptiness of "the fallacy that 
workers, peasants, and soldiers do not understand science," their under- 
standing was seen only as the outcome of successful science dissemina- 
tion rather than the result of knowledge forms or mental orientations 
they possessed by virtue of their class position. It is possible that such a 
rigorous, class-based philosophy of science—a Marxist standpoint epis- 
temology—was more explicitly elucidated in other scientific fields, for 
example, industry, agriculture, or even seismology.’ Paleoanthropol- 
ogy represents a "harder case," since its connection to popular forms of 
knowledge is less conspicuous. However, since apparently no one made 
the obvious connection that, because labor created humanity, laborers 
were uniquely suited to study human evolution, such a philosophy of 
science could not have been well entrenched in the natural sciences as 
a whole. 
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“Springtime for Science,” 


but What a Garden: 
Mystery, Superstition, 
and Fanatics in the 
Post-Máo Era 


Some Other Spring 


Zhou Guóxing has become one of China's foremost pro- 
ducers of popular materials on human origins in the post- 
Máo period. In addition to publishing a great number of 
books and articles, he became responsible for the anthro- 
pology wing of the Béijing Natural History Museum at the 
end of the Cultural Revolution.’ Despite his rationalistic 
approach firmly rooted in the established, superstition- 
squashing form of science dissemination, Zhou sees him- 
self as a maverick and cultivates that image by consistently 
pushing scientists, the state, and society to stretch their tol- 
erance for new ideas about humanity. In the last chapter, 
we saw him criticized in the pages of Fossils magazine for 
his alleged neglect of "internal causes" and his emphasis 
on the "specific environment" in which apes evolved into 
humans. Today, his public explorations of marginal scien- 
tific theories and his willingness to engage with nonexperts 


1. Originally a scientist at IVPP, he obtained a transfer to the Natural History 
Museum because of political tensions arising from the positions he and others 
took during the Cultural Revolution. 


SPRINGTIME FOR SCIENCE 


continue to generate letters from China’s growing number of fossil hob- 
byists and amateur evolutionary theorists. 

Some of these people are what Tian Song, a scholar at Béijing Uni- 
versity, calls “one-person institutes"—that is, people without formal 
scientific education who have a passion for a particular scientific field 
and develop and promote their own scientific theories.? One of Zhou's 
most enthusiastic fans has a pet theory that the key characteristic dis- 
tinguishing humans from other animals is not labor, but front-to-front 
sex.? The behavior is almost unknown in the animal world, but Zhou has 
cautioned this lay expert that it is not quite unique to humans: bonobos 
(also known as pygmy chimpanzees) do it too. 

The theory itself is not quite unique, either, but rather reflects move- 
ments in international science to consider the kinder, gentler side of 
human nature and efforts within China to treat sex in a more open 
manner. Zhou himself is no stranger to these trends. The opening of the 
new anthropology exhibit he created for the Natural History Museum 
in 1988 drew crowds of excited visitors after being delayed for weeks by 
state officials. In addition to softening the force of Engels's theory that 
labor created humanity, Zhou created a section on the human reproduc- 
tive and life cycles that included detailed drawings and a photograph 
of a naked woman and man.’ As shocking as such images were, rumors 
exceeded them. People said, for example, that visitors could drink the 
milk of a lactating woman to reexperience this primal aspect of human, 
mammalian life.* 

The experience of meeting Zhou and listening to him discuss such 
issues can almost be captured in a single Chinese syllable: mí. Three 
kinds of mí have defined popular science in post-Máo China. The first is 
mystery (3, mi): always a common component of popular science writ- 
ings, mysteries have come to dominate in the post-Máo period. Whether 
cracking the mystery of human origins, or indulging in the mystery of 
human sexuality, audiences have flocked to topics that challenge the 
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stability of knowledge and politics. The second is superstition (4/2, 
mixin): state officials and scientists have remained deeply concerned 
about the general population’s adherence to all sorts of “superstitious 
beliefs” —a situation exacerbated by the growing sensationalism of pop- 
ular science materials themselves. Finally there are the hobbyists, or fans 
(2k, mi): having been encouraged in the late Cultural Revolution by the 
publication of Fossils magazine, fossil collectors and amateur evolution- 
ary theorists have since grown wildly in number and commitment. 

The three terms are etymologically very close. Mi, 3€, has a cluster of 
meanings: lost, confused, bewitched, fascinated. Míxin, #2, is a belief 
(xin, 4%) that is founded in confusion, thus a superstition. A fan is some- 
one who is fanatically interested, who is fascinated in a given subject, 
hence mi, #. In the mi of “mystery” (#) a language classifier is added to 
the left side of the character, but its meaning is nonetheless related, and 
in fact it is not infrequently written as X. It originally referred to verbal 
riddles; the sixth-century literary theorist Liú Xié defined zi as "having 
the words scrambled so as to make one confused [&3£ ]."5 Its meaning 
has since expanded to denote anything that has no clear explanation. 

The post-Máo era is often described in Chinese writings as "spring- 
time for science”—with the chaos and persecutions of the Cultural Revo- 
lution largely put to rest, scientists have been able to focus on their work 
with less fear of political reprisal and more freedom from forced partici- 
pation in political activities. Many credit Déng Xiáopíng's adoption of 
the Four Modernizations (agriculture, industry, science and technology, 
and national defense) as the centerpiece of his political agenda." But for 
popular science, spring has worn a somewhat different face. The "garden 
of science" in which the "hundred flowers" of scientific ideas bloom has 
indeed become more diverse, but not always in ways considered positive 
by scientific and political elites. The pressure to sell stories on the market 
has cultivated many garish flowers, and the hope of liberalization has 
even encouraged the kind of politically threatening ideas and practices 
decried in the Máo era as "poisonous weeds."$ 


6. Wú Zéyán, Huáng Qiüyün, and Liú Yéqiü, eds., Ci yuán, dàlù bán [Origin of Words, Mainland 
Edition] (Taibéi: Taiwan shangwu yinshüguán, 1993 [1989]), 2:2907. 

7. Promoting advances in the four key sectors of "agriculture, industry, national defense, and 
science and technology" was part of party rhetoric in the early decades of the People's Republic. See, 
for example, Zhongguó kexué jishü xiéhui, "Guanyü kexié züzhi gongzuó ruógan wèntí de jiéshi" 
[Regarding the Resolution of Certain Questions about the Organization of Work in CAST], 30 August 
1960, Béijing Municipal Archives, 10.1.157: 8-10. 

8. The unintended consequences of reform are an important theme in Deborah Davis and Ezra 
Vogel, eds., Chinese Society on the Eve of Tiananmen: The Impact of Reform (Cambridge, Mass.: Council 
on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1990). 
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Tensions of Reform 


The enormous changes witnessed in the post-Máo era should not blind 
us to the ways that trends begun under Máo have continued to exert 
influence. Some of the key institutions—for example, the Chinese Asso- 
ciation for Science and Technology and the local cultural centers—were 
established in the 1950s. The second half of the Cultural Revolution also 
generated new or newly emphasized approaches to popular science that 
served as a foundation for later years. The seeds sown by Fossils magazine 
and other pioneers of the early and mid-1970s gave rise to the profusion 
of science dissemination materials in the post-Máo era. The late Cul- 
tural Revolution's brightly colored magazine covers that displayed ener- 
getic people, dramatic landscapes, and appealing animals, and museum 
exhibits that featured dinosaurs and large oil paintings, testified to the 
importance placed on catering to mass tastes, a priority not unlike that 
of post-Máo market-oriented popular science. The cultivation of fossil 
hobbyists in the early 1970s also marks a Máo-era beginning for what 
became a serious phenomenon in the post-Máo period. Such forms of 
precedence require special attention because they are often elided in offi- 
cial Chinese historiography, which shies away from recognizing appar- 
ently progressive trends during the supremacy of the Gang of Four.? 
Chinese people and foreigners alike have watched the changes of the 
post-Máo era with amazement. After 1978, many new magazines com- 
peted with one another for readers, and in recent years corporations 
have begun marketing their own popular science magazines.'? Colorful 
magazine covers with pictures of glamorously made-up women decorate 
street corners, and the abundant consumer goods advertised in their 
pages are within the economic reach of an increasing number of China's 
newly legitimate middle class. The experience of this transformation in 
material culture and social relations has its roots in the policies of liber- 
alization, market economics, and "opening" to other countries. But the 
admittedly sweeping character of the changes does not reflect a consen- 
sus on the direction Chinese society and politics should take. Rather, 
opening has bred fears of “spiritual pollution” (f& # 77 3&), liberaliza- 
tion has paved the way for dissent, the market has encouraged hedo- 
nism, and all of these factors together have allowed for the reemergence 


9. Rudolf G. Wagner has made the same point with respect to the historiography of science fic- 
tion. See his "Lobby Literature: The Archaeology and Present Functions of Science Fiction in China," 
in After Mao: Chinese Literature and Society, 1978-1981, ed. Jeffrey C. Kinkley (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1985), 40. 

10. See, for example, China Science and Technology Global Knowledge (P El £43, az 4n mit). 
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of ideas, beliefs, and practices the state broadly labels “superstition.” 

Science dissemination was an obvious and important element in the 
Four Modernizations program, as it had been throughout the republican 
and Mao eras. As with other sectors, formal institutions responsible for 
science dissemination resumed normal operations or formed for the first 
time in the late 1970s. For example, the China Science Dissemination 
Writers Association (+ E] £l 4 zx th €) was founded in August 1979 and 
soon began publication of a bimonthly periodical, Science Dissemination 
Writings (8  4l £). Local branches of this association also formed and 
launched new science dissemination magazines, as did the revitalized 
natural history museums in Béijing and Shanghai.'! Writers and editors 
pronounced their commitment to disseminating scientific knowledge in 
order to further the goals of the Four Modernizations. And in 1980, the 
renowned science writer Gao Shiqí convinced the State Council to allow 
the founding of the China Research Institute for Science Popularization 
CP ELE 3+ R fr, CRISP) under the umbrella of the Chinese Association 
for Science and Technology.'? 

As part of the strategy for achieving the Four Modernizations, Déng 
and other Chinese leaders in 1978 embraced market economics. The 
market has had two very different consequences for popular science. 
On one hand, with market pressures sometimes outstripping political 
pressures, producers of science dissemination materials have engaged 
in sensationalism and other strategies to appeal to the greatest possible 
number of readers. On the other hand, the legitimation of economic 
stratification, understood to serve the greater purpose of cultivating a 
needed scientific elite, has allowed some science disseminators to cater 
to those with the most spending power and the greatest access to educa- 
tional privileges. For the editors of Fossils, this has meant, for example, 
incorporating articles on the "strange rocks" (#4, rocks of unusual 
and beautiful shapes and patterns, rarely including fossils) collected by 
scholars in imperial times and enjoying a renaissance today thanks to 
a renewed spirit of acquisition and the related cultivation of Chinese 
traditional elite practices. From 1998 through 2001, Fossils devoted a 


11. See the Shanghai Natural History Museum: Natural History (È 4/j), begun in 1979, which 
later changed its name to Nature and Man (8 % #8 A); the Béijing Natural History Museum's Nature 
(H ZE), begun in 1980; the Sichuan Science Dissemination Writers Association's Science Hobbyist 
CSS, also begun in 1980; the Yunnan Science Dissemination Writers Association's Science 
Window (5 Z e), begun in 1980, and its comic-book-style supplement Mysteries Illustrated (X 
RER). 

12. CRISP has been responsible for studies of science literacy in addition to surveys of influential 
science writers and writings in China and abroad. 
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section of each issue’s contents to “strange rocks.” Recent years have 
also seen greater attention among science disseminators to enhancing 
extracurricular science education for children at elite schools. Scientists 
of the IVPP have been active in organizing field trips and even summer 
camps for the fortunate few. Such programs have moved away from ear- 
lier, socialist models of science dissemination, which explicitly priori- 
tized educating the “broad masses” in basic science and eradicating their 
superstitions. Instead, they now focus on inspiring and educating a new 
generation of scientists whose intellectual work will make the economic 
dreams of the Four Modernizations a reality. 

Also critical to Déng’s plan to achieve the Four Modernizations was an 
“open-door policy” in international economic relations, coupled with a 
general opening to cultural interaction with foreign countries. With the 
stage set for increased international cooperation with the Máo-Nixon 
talks in 1972, these programs and the specific policies they generated 
were among the main forces behind the dramatic changes in Chinese 
society in the post-Máo period. They led to the emergence of an expand- 
ing class of consumers and a growing variety of manufactured goods for 
them to consume. Moreover, "opening" provided increased access to 
knowledge about foreign countries while also whetting Chinese people's 
appetites for more such knowledge. 

Déng's support for market economics and international cultural 
exchange did not extend to support for some of the consequences of 
these policies. Beginning in 1982, Déng and other leaders attacked a 
growing body of art and literature that cast a bleak light on recent Chi- 
nese history. Blaming the phenomenon on damaging influences from 
the West, they called for a new political campaign against "spiritual pol- 
lution." As a blanket political term, "spiritual pollution" is almost as 
flexible and powerful as "superstition": it easily stretches to cover sex 
and consumerism in addition to political dissidence and unorthodox 
theories. Tellingly, in 1979 Wang Rudshui labeled Máo's cult of person- 
ality a form of superstition and four years later lost his position at the 
People's Daily during an attack on humanism in the campaign against 
"spiritual pollution." This same bogeyman appeared in official expla- 
nations of the democracy movement that culminated in the June Fourth 
Incident at Tianànmén Square in 1989. Déng characterized the incident 


13. David A. Kelly, "The Emergence of Humanism: Wang Ruoshui and the Critique of Socialist 
Alienation," in China's Intellectuals and the State: In Search of a New Relationship, ed. Merle Goldman 
with Timothy Cheek and Carol Lee Hamrin (Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East Asian Studies of 
Harvard University, 1987), 159-161. 
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as having arisen from “bourgeois liberalization and spiritual pollution,” 
and he reaffirmed the need to foster openness and economic growth 
without succumbing to such noxious Western influences. 

It was in this spirit that he followed the political crackdown after 
June Fourth with clear statements about the separation of political 
and economic liberalization. For the former, he promised strict con- 
trols to secure the nation against destabilizing forces, while the latter 
he pledged to encourage with a new set of economic policies. In 1992, 
Déng embarked on his famous “southern tours,” where he laid out new 
policies designed to spearhead rapid growth through market economics. 
However, ten years after June Fourth came another challenge to political 
orthodoxy, the Fálán Gong movement, which provoked the state, now 
headed by Jiang Zémin, into unleashing all its weapons against “spiritual 
pollution,” superstition, and political dissidence. 

The tensions of reform in the post-Máo period have been strongly felt 
in the realm of science, particularly where science meets the public. Best 
known to Western audiences is the astrophysicist Fang Lizhi, who has 
been vocalin linking scientific progress, freedom of scientific inquiry, and 
more general democratic values. As early as 1980, Fang began publicly 
questioning Déng's reform program, which provided only technocratic 
and no democratic solutions. In 1987, he was expelled from the party, 
and after being accused of helping to instigate the democracy movement 
that ended in the June Fourth Incident, he is now living in exile in the 
United States.'^ While foreign observers applaud his political daring in 
the cause of democracy and human rights, he is not without his detrac- 
tors even in the West. Some see much of his activism as motivated by 
a desire to secure special privileges for scientists, an already privileged 
social group." It is telling that in Déng's China economically undemo- 
cratic attempts to cultivate a scientific elite were politically acceptable or 
even desirable, while speaking for democracy in the political sphere was 
the mark of a dangerous dissident. 

These tensions go far beyond highly visible figures like Fang. Sci- 
ence in the post-Máo period has been characterized by a set of related 
"breakdowns," and by the anxieties that they have in turn produced. 
A breakdown of control over the economy has been necessary for the 


14. James Williams, "Fang Lizhi's Big Bang: Science and Politics in Mao's China" (Ph.D. diss.: 
University of California, Berkeley, 1994). A collection of Fang’s essays is available in English as Fang 
Lizhi, Bringing Down the Great Wall: Writings on Science, Culture, and Democracy in China (New York: 
Norton, 1990). 

15. Richard C. Kraus, "The Lament of Astrophysicist Fang Lizhi: China's Intellectuals in a Global 
Context," in Marxism and the Chinese Experience: Issues in Contemporary Chinese Socialism, ed. Arif 
Dirlik and Maurice Meisner (Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1989). 
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introduction of market forces, but along with the new abundance of 
state-approved consumer goods has come the emergence of a black mar- 
ket in fossils and sensationalism in popular science media. The breaking 
down of barriers to foreign knowledge and culture has breathed new 
life into scientific disciplines and allowed the reading public greater 
exposure to inspirational accounts of scientists and scientific discovery 
around the world, but it has also been blamed for the sensationalist and 
even pornographic trend in science dissemination materials. The break- 
down of central control over scientific research and dissemination agen- 
das has encouraged greater innovation among regional scientific and 
cultural institutions, but members of these institutions have also begun 
to push for more self determination. And amid all of this has come a 
more general breakdown in the perceived stability of knowledge itself, 
which has permitted analytical frameworks about human origins other 
than Engels’s “Labor created humanity” to claim space on the stage of 
popular science but has also encouraged scientifically and politically 
dubious claims about the role of extraterrestrials and supernatural forces 
in human evolution. None of these breakdowns has come close to being 
total, but in each case a highly controlled system has become less highly 
controlled, and Chinese leaders remain uncertain how to cultivate their 
economic benefits while limiting the challenges to political order that 
they engender. 


“Opening” 


Máo-era scientists and laypeople were by no means entirely cut off from 
scientific activities outside China. But this was nothing compared with 
the scale of such exposure once China "opened" to the world. Beginning 
in the immediate post-Máo period, scientists and others voraciously read 
foreign materials and translated or adapted them for mass consumption. 
As in other countries, accounts of the work of women primatologists— 
Jane Goodall's with chimps, Dian Fossey's with mountain gorillas, and 
Penny Patterson's with her sign-language student, Koko the gorilla— 
were especially popular. Also common were accounts of "new theories" 
on established scientific questions. Most such articles were adapted and 
translated from Western sources, and many directly contradicted the 
story of human evolution as constructed in Máo-era China. Human intel- 
ligence arose in connection with solar flares; spoken language emerged 


16. In addition to a great many articles on the individual research projects and the women who 
run them, see Shan Fan, “Wéihé nŭ lingzhangléi xuézhé ráci duo" [Why Are There So Many Women 
Primatologists?], Huashi, no. 1 (1996): 17-19. 
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when human ancestors moved into cold climates and lived in dark caves 
where they could not see hand signals; mysterious artifacts may be evi- 
dence that a highly developed civilization existed on earth prior to the 
beginnings of human history; walking erect was an adaptation to keep 
early hominids cool in a hot climate; and still more radical, walking erect 
did not emerge in conjunction with tool use but rather as a social adap- 
tation to assist in the gathering, transport, and distribution of food." 
Such "new theories" implicitly challenged the dominance of labor as the 
fundamental cause of human origins and in the process also broadened 
the range of discourse on humanity. Humans could be said to be special 
because of our intelligence, human society could be said to be prior to 
human labor, and the emergence of such key human characteristics as 
language or walking erect could be traced to the most mundane causes 
and said to be mere accidents of nature. 

Fossils in particular also began to highlight international cooperation 
in science, in 1994 going so far as to place on the magazine's cover a visu- 
ally uninteresting but politically potent picture of a Chinese scientist talk- 
ing with three foreign scientists.'? Over time, even discussions of inter- 
national participation in the discovery and disappearance of the Peking 
Man fossils became more conciliatory toward the foreign scientists. In 
1979, an article published in Scientific Experiment on Péi Wénzhong had 
little to say about foreign participation at Zhoukóudiàn except that "in 
the 1920s [Dragon Bone Hill] inspired some geologists and paleontolo- 
gists to come to China along with the foreign aggressive forces in order 
to ‘visit’ and 'investigate.'""'? In 1982, an article in the popular Chinese 
magazine Nature, also on Péi Wénzhong, wrote favorably on Davidson 
Black's positive influences and on the contributions of the American 
Rockefeller Foundation.? And the same year, Huáng Wéiwén published 
a celebratory article in Fossils on Davidson Black himself.” Subsequent 


17. Zhou Liming, "Rénléi zhinéng giyuan xin shuo" [New Theory on the Origin of Intelligence], 
Zirán yü rén, no. 4 (1987): 46-47; Wang Hóngyuán, "Rénléi yütyán qiyuán de xin xuéshuo” [New The- 
ory on the Origins of Human Language], Bówü, no. 1 (1983): 32; Yú Jié and Wang Lili, “‘Qianrénléi’ 
xin shuó" [New Theory on “Prehumans”], Aomi huàbào, no. 7 (1990): 30-32; Zhang Mínghuá and 
Chén Wéimín, "Rénléi wéishénme zhíli xingzéu” [Why Do Humans Walk Erect?], Zirán yii rén, no. 2 
(1989): 14-15; Chén Chin, "Xin de rénléi jinhuà lian” [New Theory on Human Evolution], Bówù, 
no. 2 (1980): 41. Note that this last author is the worker from chapter 5 who defended Zhou Guóxing 
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18. See the cover of issue no. 3 for 1994. 

19. Liú Houyi and Liú Qiüsheng, “Huanxing 'Zhongguó yuánrén': Ji Dei Wénzhong jiàoshóu" 
[Awakening “Peking Man": On Professor Déi Wénzhong], Kexué shiyan 1979.12, no. 12 (1979): 1. 

20. Zhéng Shuónán, “Béijingrén de faxianzhé: Yi Péi Wénzhong jiàoshóu" [The Discoverer of 
Peking Man: Remembering Professor Péi Wénzhong], Da zirán, no. 4 (1982): 8. 
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published materials tended to highlight the cosmopolitan and coopera- 
tive character of the Zhoukóudiàn excavations and have often taken an 
agnostic or even kind position on American culpability in the loss of the 
Peking Man fossils.” 

Opening has also been credited with, or blamed for, the increased 
sexiness of Chinese cultural productions and social practices in the post- 
Mao era. Following trends set by Chinese fashion magazines, popular 
science magazines like the Shanghai Natural History Museum’s publica- 
tion Nature and Man began in the 1980s to sport photographs of beauti- 
ful women, often Western and increasingly bikini clad, on their covers. 
And in 1988 Zhou Guóxing's new anthropology exhibit at the Béijing 
Natural History Museum provoked official censure and temporary clos- 
ing, followed by enormous popular interest, in large part because of 
the new section on human reproduction. One of the concerns was that 
the photographs depicted naked foreign people. Why, asked one offi- 
cial critic, did Zhou not use Chinese models? Evidence from magazines 
suggests that Chinese audiences, or at least Chinese magazine editors, 
are more comfortable seeing nude or explicitly sexual photographs of 
visibly foreign people than of visibly Chinese people.? Zhou, however, 
notes that at the time there were no suitable photographs of Chinese 
people, or any viable ways of obtaining such photographs.™ While the 
exhibit gained political legitimacy through its usefulness in supporting 
education about birth and population control, Zhou himself has a much 
broader and deeper interest in sex as fundamental to an understanding 
of the nature of humans. 

Scientists and other science disseminators were thus active agents in 
the incorporation of sex into popular science materials on human ori- 
gins. Nonetheless, some also expressed concern over these trends. Zhou 
Guóxing won his struggle to exhibit graphic sexual education materi- 
als, but anxiety about the increasingly sexual character of media forms, 
including science dissemination, continued. A comic published in 1996 


Person Who Gave Peking Man Its Name: On the Canadian Anthropologist Davidson Black], Huashi, 
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with the title “A Wily Rabbit Has Three Burrows" (% % = Æ, a Chinese 
adage) showed a rabbit labeled “obscene content” hopping from general 
books and magazines to video cassettes, and finally into science dissemi- 
nation materials.” An official in the science dissemination department 
of the Chinese Association for Science and Technology today blames 
the increasingly sexual content of science dissemination materials on 
foreign influences, a clear indication of the continued potency of the 
"spiritual pollution" perspective on undesired trends in the media" 

If opening to foreign cultures has had an enormous impact on popu- 
lar science, the inward-looking interest in regional diversity has been 
another post-Máo trend of great influence. The Máo-era state generally 
discouraged regional identities for fear they would detract from the sense 
of national unity so dearly bought during the wars of the early twentieth 
century. Significantly, when in 1951 the Culture Ministry of the central 
government released guidelines for local museums, it specified the func- 
tion of such institutions as "furthering revolutionary patriotic educa- 
tion" and “making the masses accurately understand history and nature 
and love the ancestral country." The content was to be "intimately con- 
nected with the locale," but museum workers should also *pay attention 
to coordinating the national character with the local character so as to 
avoid emphasizing the locale and overlooking the nation."? 

In the case of paleoanthropology, and probably other subjects, consis- 
tency in establishing the national characters of local exhibits was accom- 
plished through practical assistance and the provision of materials from 
central institutions like IVPP and the national-levelScience Dissemination 
Association to provincial and local organizations. The Institute of Verte- 
brate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology has remained in the post-Máo 
period a phenomenal influence over the dissemination of knowledge on 
human origins throughout the country. In the 1980s, scientists devel- 
oped at Zhoukoudian what they jokingly called their own “Whampoa 
Academy.” Like the academy of the early twentieth century that trained 
the great military leaders of republican-era China, IVPP’s program edu- 
cated many museum workers who then brought what they had learned 
back to China’s increasing number of regional and local museums.”8 

Nonetheless, researchers and science dissemination workers outside 
the capital have also enjoyed a growing authority to define their own 
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agendas.” In the 1980s and 1990s, museums sprang up all over the coun- 
try to display local human fossils, for example, Lántián Man in Shanxi, 
Liüjiang Man in Guangxi, Yuánmóu Man in Yünnán, and Mábà Man 
in Guangdong. Such museums typically emphasize a regional identity. 
Regional popular science magazines, such as Yünnán's Science Window 
(4+ Z 8), which began publication in 1980, have similarly focused on 
nearby natural history and scientific activities and have addressed their 
readers in regional terms. Such regionalism is sometimes compatible 
with nationalism. For example, an article celebrating Guángxi's abun- 
dant human fossils and the museum erected at Liüzhou to display them 
quoted Péi Wénzhongas saying, "China can be called the world's center for 
paleoanthropology; Guángxiis the center of the center."?? But other times 
regional identity bumps up against central authority, as in Lántián, where 
local people resent that their human fossils are less famous than the more 
recent Peking Man fossils and that their local museum can display only 
casts of the Lántián fossils because the originals are housed in Béijing.?! 

As with opening to foreign cultural influences, the rise of regional- 
ism has expanded the ways Chinese people in the post-Máo period talk 
about humanity. A case in point is the Yuánmóu Man Exhibition Hall 
and the nearby excavation site in Yuánmóu, Yunnan. Both the exhibit, 
created in 1989 and located in downtown Yuánmóu, and a memorial 
erected at the excavation site in 1995 treat visitors to a story of human 
evolution with a distinctively Yünnán stamp. The exhibit and memorial 
connect the Yuánmóu Man fossils, reportedly aged 1.7 million years, 
with the identity constructed for Yünnán as a part of the post-Máo fasci- 
nation with primitiveness. While in the Máo era the primitive qualities 
of the minority nationalities were stages of development that, with the 
party's help, the nationalities were to leave behind as quickly as possible, 
in the post-Máo period this conceptualization has been joined by more 
explicit yearnings for the apparently simple and free existence enjoyed 
by members of “primitive cultures."5? 

The memorial is a towering pillar of rough-hewn bricks carved with 
figures meant to evoke primitive art (figure 16). At the exhibit, an intro- 
ductory panel calls Yuánmóu itself a "museum of nature and human 
primitive society." Illustrations meticulously point out the continuities 
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16 Memorial, erected at the Yuánmóu Man excavation site in 1995, evoking the celebrated 
"primitivism" of YGnnan’s minority nationalities. Photograph by the author. 


in technology from Neolithic to modern minority times. A painting 
depicting a Paleolithic-era woman with large hoop earrings and posed in 
an unconsciously seductive manner further brands Yuánmóu's remote 
archaeological past with the vibrant beauty and sexuality post-Mao 
Chinese people see in Yunnan’s ethnic minority women (figure 17). 

It is easy, proper, and necessary to be alarmed at the ways such imag- 
ery stereotypes Yünnán's people and promotes harmful practices like sex 
tourism.? However, it is also possible to see more positive ramifications. 
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17 Painting at the Yuánmóu Man Exhibition Hall depicting two women and a man from the 
Paleolithic era. Note especially the woman in the upper half of the picture. The large hoop 
earrings and suggestive pose reinforces a stereotype that southwestern minority women are 
exotic and sexually uninhibited. Photograph by the author. 
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18 Painting at the Yuánmóu Man Exhibition Hall depicting three pairs of Neolithic-era people 
engaged in fishing and hunting, with each pair consisting of one woman and one man. 
Compared with figure 17, this painting suggests a more positive spin on the same common 
stereotypes about southwestern cultures and their strong, active women. Photograph by the 
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The Yuánmóu Man Exhibition Hall portrays Neolithic and even Paleo- 
lithic women in highly unusual and powerful ways, a characteristic 
almost certainly arising from the commonly celebrated significance of 
women in many of Yannan’s cultures. In a painting of the Neolithic 
period, three pairs of people engage in fishing and hunting activities, 
and each pair includes a woman and a man (figure 18). Still more strik- 
ing is the diorama of Paleolithic society, in which a full-breasted woman 
wields a spear to help bring down a hunting party’s quarry. A fascination 
with the primitive, like opening to foreign influence, bears with it dan- 
gers but also new possibilities for liberating discourse. 


The Strange and the Mysterious 


Primitivism was itself a part of a more general surge of interest in the 
"strange" (E) and the “mysterious” (#) in the post-Máo period. Fasci- 
nation with primitivism was not limited to China's ethnic minorities, 
but also, particularly in the beginning of the period, included foreign 
peoples and practices. Fossils magazine in particular printed a great 
many photographs and articles on foreign "primitive" peoples and their 
"strange" customs, such as facial piercing, tattoos, and head-hunting. 
Attention to tribal peoples occasionally had a political punch familiar 
from socialist times—for example, in a discussion of the role of impe- 
rialism in the extermination of the Tasmanians and in an article on a 
"primitive" white-skinned tribe in Kashmir as evidence against ranking 
peoples according to racial characteristics. More often, however, such 
articles blended the Marxist/Stalinist approach to historical stages with 
an unabashed curiosity about exotic peoples and places that reportedly 
appealed greatly to many readers.? 

Readers of popular science magazines in the post-Máo era also gained 
much exposure to marginal subjects in foreign science, for example, 
UFOs, lake monsters, Bigfoot, and the Guinness Book of World Records. 
Popular science magazines, books, and films in the late 1970s and 1980s 
teemed with accounts of extrasensory perception and images of people 
with interesting deformities, such as extra limbs or thick hair all over their 
bodies.?* In this context, the “hairy people" (4% A) born with unusual 


34. Chén Wéi, "Báinián jian xiaoshi de mínzü" [A People Exterminated in One Century], Hudshi, 
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amounts of body hair (who had appeared regularly in materials on human 
evolution since the republican era) became more explicit as sensational 
symbols of the freakish mysteries of nature, despite scientists’ efforts to 
treat them as rational evidence of human evolution from apes. 

As with sex, excessive fascination with the strange has often been 
blamed on foreign influence. For example, the author of a 1986 Fossils 
article blamed the “blind” following of foreign ideas for the excitement 
over certain “strange theories” on scientific subjects circulated in the 
Chinese press, including the widely trumpeted “new theory,” generated 
by a British person, that humans had evolved not from apes but from 
marine mammals. He complained, “Some people think that any foreign 
new theory should be unthinkingly disseminated "27 A review of early 
post-Mao popular science literature bears him out. Eager to overcome 
decades of relative isolation from foreign scientific developments, some 
scientists and political leaders appeared ready to embrace the most far- 
out foreign ideas as the most cutting edge and thus the most likely to 
propel China to become a leader of scientific innovation. 

Other critics traced the fascination in the strange to indigenous 
sources. In late 1983, as the antispiritual pollution campaign got under- 
way, an article in the magazine Science Dissemination Writings criticized 
the resurgence of "strange writings" (3; £) in contemporary media. Trac- 
ing the genre back to the Six Dynasties (A.D. 220-A.D. 589), the author 
concluded that accounts of such phenomena as ghostly voices and con- 
joined twins were acceptable as science dissemination only if presented 
from the proper perspective. A spirit of "curiosity and delight in the 
strange" had long prompted people to investigate nature's mysteries and 
thus forward scientific discoveries. But too often, "strange writings" only 
“wore the clothing of science dissemination" to conceal their "antisci- 
entific” (3€ KS) nature. Rather than providing a solidly materialist 
explanation of the phenomena in question, they fostered an idealist out- 
look by encouraging readers to believe in supernatural forces as explana- 
tions of anomalies.** This type of analysis had a distinguished history in 
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Chinese communist writings on science: in 1934 Ai Sigí published an 
article in the popular science magazine Taibdi warning against science 
dissemination efforts that focused too much on shocking and strange 
facts and so “mythologized science" and promoted superstition.*” 

Concerned officials and intellectuals sometimes also point to the 
transition away from socialism as the cause of the allegedly unhealthy 
fascination with strange phenomena. For example, in 1998 a series of 
articles titled “Exploring the Mystery of Human Origins” began with an 
experience the author (a scientist at IVPP) had recently had in a sleeper 
car on the No. 13 Express from Shanghai to Béijing. As the train passed 
rural people performing rites at the graves of their ancestors, the author 
overheard two fellow passengers discussing the practice. “The economy 
is growing, but the spiritual civilization is not growing with it. Instead, 
we have a resurgence of feudal superstitions,” one said. His companion 
agreed, saying, “The spiritual realm is never a vacuum. If materialism 
does not occupy it, theories of spirits and ghosts will step in to fill the 
gap.” 

Some critics pin the blame even more squarely on the market econ- 
omy. In an interview with employees of the science dissemination depart- 
ment of the Chinese Association for Science and Technology, I asked 
what they thought of the ubiquitous term “mystery” in popular science 
materials. The more senior employee quickly cut off her junior colleague 
as he waxed poetic about the potential for mysteries to inspire scientific 
curiosity: she thought the term encouraged superstition and was a sen- 
sationalist tactic employed by private companies to make money.*! 

This characterization is not entirely fair. Official institutions also 
compete on the market and have participated heavily in sensationalist 
storytelling. Moreover, one of the chief proponents of scientific investi- 
gations into strange phenomena has been none other than Qian Xuésen, 
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the renowned physicist who directed the research responsible for the 
creation of the Silkworm missile. He has advocated teaching about UFOs 
in classes on geoscience, and most famously he has supported systematic 
research into “human body science" (A #% #+#) focusing on the use of 
qigong for extrasensory perception and telekinesis. When he began in 
the late 1970s to speak on such issues, Qián's influence was at some- 
thing of a low ebb. He had participated actively in the 1976 criticisms 
of Déng Xidoping, and having consequently fallen somewhat in politi- 
cal standing, he found himself increasingly pushed to the periphery of 
the physics community as well. Although still officially revered as one 
of China’s most important scientists, Qian’s increasingly marginal role 
in his profession may help explain his enthusiasm for such seemingly 
unorthodox scientific research. Yet he was hardly the only one: others 
influential in science and politics did much to help promote both the 
research itself and its image in the popular media 2 In the case of official 
support for research on qìgōng in particular, the potential for national 
glory was certainly an important factor: if gigong could be proven to 
offer powers beyond those already recognized by science, this would be 
a tremendous feather in China's national cap. But scientific and political 
elites are people, too, and not immune from the excitement of investi- 
gating the strange and the mysterious. Many of those who promoted 
strange science probably did so for the same reasons the general public 
eagerly consumed it. 

Still, not everyone saw the promise of the supernormal in qigong, 
and some considered scientific attention to the question legitimate only 
insofar as it helped counter dangerous trends emerging from the "qigong 
fever" sweeping the nation. To such people, bringing science to the study 
of qigong was necessary to combat this new wave of superstition. In the 
mid-1990s official opinion began to turn increasingly against people who 
claimed to have supernormal qìgōng powers. In 1995 two qigong masters 
were arrested on charges of swindling.* By 1999, the Chinese state had 
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identified a very specific target for its anxieties over such superstition 
and its social and political consequences. The government instituted a 
formal ban on qigong sects, including Falun Gong, whose following had 
increased alarmingly. 

A blend of Buddhism, Daoism, millenarian prophecies, and marginal 
scientific ideas culled from around the world, Falun Gong challenges the 
state’s monopoly on truth and encourages followers to put their faith 
instead in the sect's leader, Li Hóngzhi. Li and his followers, like many 
other members of religious sects, consider themselves to be contributing 
to science and science education. They generate and promote marginal 
scientific theories and attack establishment science. Li, for example, has 
criticized Darwinism for persuading people to identify with and thus 
cultivate their ^bestial nature," and he has advanced theories of extra- 
terrestrial influences on human history and civilizations far older than 
the earliest human fossils.*é The senior IVPP scientist Wú Xinzhi has 
doubted Li’s claims to have found evidence for such theories in an Amer- 
ican scientist's book.” While flattering to Americans, this particular criti- 
cism is unfounded: the theories did indeed originate in Michael Credon 
and Richard Thompson's influential The Hidden History of the Human 
Race: Major Scientific Coverup Exposed. Credon (a writer) and Thompson 
(a mathematician) are members of the Bhaktivedanta Institute, a branch 
of the International Society for Krishna Consciousness.*? 

The Chinese government's response to Falun Gong has generated crit- 
icism not only abroad but also within China itself. A communications 
(fă &) scholar at the Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences who has also 
been an active producer of science dissemination writings on human ori- 
gins, Zhü Chángchao has conducted substantial research on the move- 
ment and has concluded that the government's "nationwide, Cultural 
Revolution-style mass criticism" has been both unreasonable and coun- 
terproductive. His research demonstrates that the majority of sectarians 
are from the "lowest levels of society" and that their participation is not 
politically motivated. He particularly opposes labeling as “heretical” (4% 
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#4) a movement with such large numbers and such a strong foundation 
among “the basic masses of workers and peasants.” He considers the root 
problem to be one of belief, and therefore the appropriate measures to be 
educational, and foremost “dissemination of scientific knowledge and 
materialist dialectics.”* 

Science dissemination actually has been a significant component of 
the Chinese government's attack on Fálün Gong, although it has been 
combined with many more drastic and invasive measures that Zhü 
understandably opposes. When I visited the Chinese Association for Sci- 
ence and Technology in 2002, employees of the science dissemination 
department were busily producing posters and other materials designed 
to challenge medical and scientific theories the movement espouses. 
They and others involved in science dissemination note that funding 
has become more plentiful since the beginning of the Fálán Gong cri- 
sis.? The Science and Technology Dissemination Law, passed 29 June 
2002, was also probably motivated at least in part as a response to Fálün 
Gong. Article 1, section 8, requires science dissemination workers to 
“uphold a scientific spirit and resist antiscience"; it forbids “any group 
or individual to use the name of science dissemination to engage in 
activities harmful to society and the public interest." 

It is clear from both the content of the Falan Gong teachings and 
the government and party's response that the obvious crisis of political 
authority is embedded in a somewhat less obvious crisis of scientific 
authority related to the perceived stability of knowledge itself. In the 
Máo era, nature followed established laws interpreted by clear authori- 
ties, mainly Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and Máo. The challenge for 
scientists was to fit their new and sometimes problematic data into the 
frameworks they inherited. The post-Máo era has seen effective chal- 
lenges to authorities both political and scientific. The state acknowl- 
edges Máo to have made mistakes, and magazines have filled their pages 
with accounts that contradict established Marxist theories and chal- 
lenge mainstream science. The post-Máo fascination with the strange 
and the mysterious is thus part of a general decline in the effectiveness 
of authoritarianism (here understood in a very specific sense), and the 
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government's response to Fálán Gong represents an attempt to explain 
away the mysteries that threaten to undermine not only its control over 
the people but also its authority to define the workings of the world. 


“Labor Created Humanity" and Its Post-Máo Fate 


Along with the fading influence of Marxist authority figures in science, 
the theme of labor quickly lost the dominant position it had held since 
the revolution. The 1986 movie The Peking Man Site: Discovery and 
Research, which replaced the Cultural Revolution-era China's Ancient 
Humans, reduced "Labor created humanity" to a single sentence tucked 
away in the middle of the film.*! One article published in 1989 began, 
“In our discussions of questions about our own human origins and 
development, we have focused mostly on causes of human evolution 
such as the significance of the appearance of tools, the role of labor, 
etc.," before dismissing these overworn themes and turning instead to 
the relatively fresh question of fire in human evolution. Many other 
articles published in popular science magazines did not mention Engels 
or his theory at all, even when there were obvious opportunities for 
them to do so. 

Yet this Máo-era mantra has by no means entirely disappeared. A few 
books and articles, for example, Huáng Weiwén’s 1985 Labor Created 
Humanity: The World-Famous Peking Man, could almost be mistaken for 
earlier publications. Many others still include explanations of the the- 
ory apparently as a matter of course. And some authors have continued 
to find it a productive paradigm for generating new ideas about human 
evolution. For example, a 1992 article in Nature and Man used Engels's 
theory as the background for a discussion of the new conclusion reached 
by some Chinese scientists that women were responsible for the majority 
of the small stone tools (microliths) found at Zhoukóudiàn.** In 2002, 
the director of the China Engineering Institute, Sóng Jiàn, made use of a 
slightly modified version of "Labor created humanity" in an article pub- 
lished in Science Times. Writing against recent talk of an economy based 
on knowledge rather than material production, he produced a narrative 
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of human history beginning with “Manufacturing created humanity” 
and ending with the continued critical importance of industry to mod- 
ern society." 

A few venues visited in 2002 and 2005 still retained introductions 
to human evolution indistinguishable from those produced in the first 
three decades of the People’s Republic. A prime example is the Béijing 
zoo, where a large display near the great apes exhibit, created in the mid- 
1980s, began with a quotation from Engels: “Labor... is the primary 
basic condition for all human existence, and this to such an extent that, 
in a sense, we must say that labor created humanity itself.” A subsequent 
panel provided the familiar trajectory from Darwin’s refutation of cre- 
ationism to Marx and Engels’s critique of Darwin’s idealism and Engels’s 
theory that labor created humanity. It further added Máo's 1938 statement 
that humans’ “conscious dynamic role” (4 9 t fé # 14) is what separates 
them from other living things. It concluded, echoing Wú Rükang's influ- 
ential 1965 book, “If we say that Darwin liberated us from the hands of 
God, then our great leaders separated us from the animals "o 

School textbooks have also continued to discuss Engels’s theory, 
although its proper interpretation and application is now often debated. 
Until about 1985, the phrase “Labor created humanity” remained a very 
common opening for textbooks on Chinese history beginning with 
Peking Man. After that point, many textbooks altered the phrasing to 
say instead that labor had a "definite role" in human evolution. Politi- 
cal science textbooks on the history of social development have been 
more consistent in their use of the phrase “Labor created humanity.” 
However, for a brief period after 1988, some such textbooks also adopted 
the more limited “definite role" wording. Zhou Guóxing attributes this 
change to the influence of his new anthropology exhibit at the Béijing 
Natural History Museum, which had come under political attack for a 
similar toning down of the "Labor created humanity" theme. After the 
exhibit received official approval to open, the editors of certain politi- 
cal science textbooks contacted Zhou and solicited advice on how they 
should change their texts.” 
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Zhou has not been alone. The relative freedom from an authoritarian 
attitude toward scientific and political theories has inspired other scien- 
tists as well to reconsider Engels's theory from a more nuanced perspec- 
tive. In 1982, Fossils published two articles that questioned the standard 
line. The first, by the IVPP scientist Lin Shénglóng, boldly stated, “For 
many years and until very recently, people often summarized Engels's 
basic point about human evolution as 'Labor created humanity.' Look- 
ing at it today, stating Engels's point in that way is very incomplete, 
inaccurate, and inconsistent with Engels's original intention." Instead, 
Lin suggested that the “crux [of Engels's argument] is ‘in a sense.’” Engels 
had not baldly stated, "Labor created humanity," but had said, "In a 
sense, labor created humanity"—not "in every sense,” but “in a sense." 
Lín then quoted other passages to demonstrate that Engels also appre- 
ciated that humans were "products of the natural world" and not just 
of labor. Lín disagreed, however, with a recent article published in the 
Dialectics of Nature Bulletin, which saw a logical contradiction in Engels's 
understanding of labor as both the creator of humanity and as human- 
ity's distinguishing characteristic. 

The author of the second article was Zhü Chángchao, the communi- 
cations scholar who has since criticized the government's response to the 
Falun Gong crisis. Zhu agreed with Lin that previously people had wrongly 
"taken a quotation to represent a scientific theory." He also similarly 
sought to find a way to incorporate both natural selection and labor into 
anunderstanding of human evolution. He differed with Lín, however, on 
the question of Engels's alleged logical contradiction. The contradiction 
was there, he said, but this did not detract from Engels's contribution 
any more than Lamarck's theory of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics justified a denial of the greatness of his evolutionary thought.5? 

Zhou Guóxing's new exhibit, and the materials he wrote to accom- 
pany it, were thus a part of a greater trend toward critical evaluation of 
the use of Engels's theory in the study of human origins. In a 1991 book, 
Zhou tackled "Labor created humanity" head-on: "There are now two 
tendencies. One is to make human labor excessively sacred and mysteri- 
ous, to reduce the very complex process of human origins into the single 
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factor of labor, and to overlook all other factors. The other plays down, to 
the point of overlooking entirely, the role of labor in the transition from 
ape to human.” Zhou considered both these positions to be unsatisfac- 
tory. He proposed instead that with respect to human evolution, “labor” 
should be understood as a key “adaptation” in the transition from ape 
to human. For Zhou, as for the two Fossils authors just discussed, one 
of the consequences of a simplistic understanding of Engels was that the 
social context of human evolution overshadowed the biological. Their 
revisionism was an attempt to correct that bias.®! 

Thus, while labor remained an important explanatory mechanism, its 
role narrowed and its interpretation broadened significantly. For Zhou, 
labor was not just a social activity but also a biological adaptation. For 
the author of a 1983 article printed in Fossils, labor was not just about 
creating functional tools; it was also responsible for the emergence of 
“beauty,” or for the rise of an aesthetic sense among humans. It was 
when humans looked upon the products of their labor and felt satisfac- 
tion and joy that aesthetics first came about.® 

Perhaps most important, labor in post-Máo China officially came to 
represent not just manual work, but also intellectual work. This change 
was supported, at least for scientists, by the crucial National Conference 
on Science of March 1978, where Déng Xiáopíng had said that "sci- 
ence and technology are a productive force" (4} #4 ffi & 4 j 77), thus 
enabling scientists to become legitimate members of the working Class 
Ten years later, Déng promoted science and technology to "the primary 
productive force" (# — + Æ 77).5 This transformation has influenced the 
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62. This bears some interesting comparison to the move in 1970s paleoanthropology interna- 
tionally to look at the "human revolution" as a biological rather than social transformation. See 
Roger Lewin, Bones of Contention: Controversies in the Search for Human Origins (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1987), 98-100. 

63. Zhü Chàng, “Méi de büfá" [The Pace of Beauty], Hudshi, no. 2 (1983): 15-16, 12. 

64. Déng Xiáopíng, Déng Xidopíng wénxudn, 1975-1982 {Selected Works of Déng Xiáopíng, 1975- 
1982] (Hong Kong: Rénmín chübánshé, 1983), 83-85. The phrase "science and technology are a 
productive force" had an interesting recent history. In 1975, the Chinese Academy of Sciences, under 
Hú Yaobang’s direction, drafted a report emphasizing the notion that philosophy should guide 
science but not substitute for it. The report included a statement Máo ostensibly made in 1963 that 
"science and technology are a productive force." Upon reading the draft, Máo claimed that he had 
never said such a thing, so Déng ordered it removed. Hú Qiáomü zhuan bianxiézu, ed., Déng Xidoping 
de érshisi ci tánhuà [Twenty-Four Statements by Déng Xiáopíng] (Béijing: Renmin chübánshe, 2004), 
96-99. 

65. Déng Xiáopíng, Deng Xidopíng wénxudn, disanjuàn [Selected Works of Déng Xiáopíng, Vol. 3] 
(Béijing: Renmin chubanshe, 1993), 274-276. 
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portrayal of labor in materials on human evolution. For example, in the 
Cultural Revolution the need to emphasize the relative unimportance 
of intelligence compared with physical labor led the IVPP scientist Wu 
Rukang to include in the 1976 edition of his book Human Origins and 
Development a section on how the limb bones of our ancestors evolved 
more quickly than their cranial capacity. The scientific conclusion that 
labor preceded intelligence thus supported the political attack on the 
theories of a priorism (Fäi and innate genius (KZ $$). The 1980 
edition did away with this passage entirely. While the 1958 and 1965 
editions of Fang Zongxi's How Apes Became Human defined labor simply 
as "conscious, goal-oriented productive activities," the 1990 version 
added the sentence, reminiscent of New Democracy-era politics, "In 
short, it is the synthesis of physical and mental labor," a definition reit- 
erated six pages later.” While Fang did not go so far as to add scientific, 
artistic, or otherwise highly intellectual examples of work to his standard 
examples of agriculture and industry, such a shift can be seen in another 
post-Máo popular book on human origins with Máo-era precedents. The 
1977 edition of the picture book produced by the Shànghái Natural His- 
tory Museum to accompany its exhibit on human evolution used photo- 
graphs of heavy industrial and military work to illustrate the caption 
“Laboring Hands, Glorious Hands" (figure 19).55 In the 1980 edition, the 
entire page was replaced: the slogan became "Ingenious Hands," and 
the photographs depicted a piano player and calligrapher in addition 
to people engaged in light industry (figure 20).9 In a drastic reversal 
of Engels's "Labor created humanity," the editors of Knowledge Is Power 
went so far in 1985 as to publish an article titled “Brains: The Creators 
of Human Civilization.””° 

Engels and his theory that labor created humanity did not disap- 
pear in the post-Máo era. The continued relevance of the paradigm and 
willingness of people to keep discussing it despite its overuse for thirty 


66. Wu Rükang, Rénléi de qiyuán hé fazhán [Human Origins and Development] (Béijing: Kexué 
chübánshe, 1976), 71-72, Compare with pp. 71-86 of the 1980 edition. 

67. Note that for the 1958 and 1965 editions, Fang used a pen name. Fang Shaoqing, Gù yuán 
zényàng biànchéng rén [How Ancient Apes Became Human] (Béijing: Zhongguó qingnián chübánshe, 
1958), 15; Fang Shàoging, Güyuán zényàng bianchéng rén [How Ancient Apes Became Human] (Béijing: 
Zhongguó qingnián chübánshe, 1965), 23; Fang Zóngxi, Gityuán zényang biànchéng rén [How Ancient 
Apes Became Human] (Béijing: Zhongguó qingnián chübánshe, 1990), 29, 35. 

68. Shanghai zirán bówüguán, Láodóng chuàngzào rén [Labor Created Humanity] (Shànghái: 
Shànghái rénmín chübánshé, 1977), 43. 

69. Shànghái zirán bówüguán, Rénléi de qiyuán [Human Origins] (Shanghai: Shanghai kéxué 
jishu chübánshé, 1980), 53. 

70. Nid Jianzhao, “Nao: Rénléi wénmíng de chuàngzào zhé" [Brains: The Creators of Human 
Civilization], Zhishi jiüshi liliang, no. 7 (1985): 26-27. 
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19 Photographs of military and industrial activities illustrating the caption "Laboring Hands, 
Glorious Hands.” From Shanghai zirán bówüguàn, ed., Ldodéng chuàngzdo rén [Labor 
Created Humanity] (Shànghái: Shanghai rémín chübánshe, 1977), 43. 


years testifies to its elegance and significance as a way of understanding 
humanity. Indeed, officials and intellectuals in the post-Máo era found 
the theory a useful reference point when they revived a discussion of 
“human nature" and debated the significance of Marxist humanism. For 
example, an article entitled "Human Nature Is Human's Social Nature" 
began: "For a long time, the question of human nature has been for- 
bidden territory. By smashing the Gang of Four, we have broken into 
this territory and regained the opportunity to explore the question of 
human nature." In pursuing this exploration, the author wove together 
Engels's maxim and a story recently circulated by Zhou Guóxing and 
other authors interested in scientific “mysteries.” She wrote, "Labor cre- 
ated humanity, and at the same time labor created human society. . . . If 
a human is removed from social intercourse, he will not develop the full 
characteristics of humans. The discovery of the wolf children is very good 
evidence of this." She then proceeded to recount the case of two Indian 
girls who had been discovered in the wild. Raised by wolves, they did not 
behave as human children normally do, so demonstrating that society is 
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20 “Ingenious Hands” responsible for music, art, and light industry in place of the “Laboring 
Hands” of just a few years earlier (see figure 19). From Shanghai ziran bówüguàn, ed., Rénlèi 
de qiyuán [Human Origins] (Shanghai: Shanghai kéxué jishü chübánshe, 1980), 53. 


the critical factor in producing human nature.’ “Labor created human- 
ity” thus meshed easily with post-Mao popular currents. Moreover, the 
human identity it had promoted throughout the Mao era formed a basis 
for thousands of post-Máo articles on human nature, which in turn 
paved the way for continuing, critical Chinese debates over "human 
rights" and, more recently, intensive discussions under Hú Jintao of the 
significance of "human-centered" (V4 A & 7X) development."7? 


71. Xu Méifen, "Rénxing jiu shi rén de shéhuixing" [Human Nature Is Humans’ Social Nature], 
Shanghai shifan xuéyuàn xuébào, no. 2 (1980), 64. For other examples of post-Máo discussions of 
humanism with respect to "Labor created humanity," see note 15 of the introduction. On wolf 
children, see Zhou Guóxing, Langhdi, xuérén, hud de huashi [Wolf Children, Yeti, and Living Fossils] 
(Tianjin: Tianjin rénmín chübánshé, 1979). 

72. A search through the China Academic Journals database (www.cnki.net) for 1994 to 2007 
alone reveals 2,582 articles with the keywords “human nature" (A pk ); 129 of those contain 
the phrase "Labor created humanity" (4 # l Y A). The phrase was probably much more com- 
mon in articles published in the 1980s, but the database is very limited for those years. On “labor 
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If Engels and his “Labor created humanity” remain significant, what 
has largely disappeared is—to borrow a phrase from Máo—a “slavish 
mentality” with respect to this Marxist authority and his celebrated text. 
Writers now have far more freedom to reinterpret, challenge, or even 
ignore Engels. With their heightened status in the post-Máo era, it is 
no wonder that scientists have shifted the discourse to emphasize the 
role of mental labor in the process of human evolution and have used 
Engels's theory to promote the exploration of humanism that had been 
off limits for so many years. 


Mass Science and Its Post-Máo Fate 


What, then, of the Máo-era insistence on the authority of the masses 
in science? How has that fared in the post-Máo period? Despite much 
abstract rhetoric during the Máo era on "following the masses" in science 
there was little serious elaboration of these principles in the practice of 
paleoanthropology. The post-Máo era has seen a decline in, although not 
a disappearance of, the rhetoric of mass science, and it has witnessed the 
elimination of some of the more radical and often highly unproductive 
attempts to achieve it. But participation itself has not declined. Rather, 
some of the previous types of participation are still active, and other 
kinds are now possible. Although lacking the strong class politics of pre- 
vious decades, some of these forms of participation still have the poten- 
tial to challenge or at least complicate the authority scientists wield. 

A careful eye can discern some legacies of the Máo-era emphasis on 
the roles of labor and laborers in science. In the main hall of the paleon- 
tology museum at IVPP, constructed in 1996, a large glass window opens 
onto an enormous room where technicians assemble dinosaur fossils or 
other prehistoric animals. This focus on the manual and practical aspect 
of scientific work would have been fitting in Máo-era museum exhibits. 
Government officials sometimes still talk about the need to cultivate 
“mass science," and some senior scientists like IVPP's Wéi Qi continue to 
find value in “relying on the masses."? When Wéi, one of the scientists 


created humanity" and human rights, see Su Wéi, "Cóng yuan de bénzhi kan rénquán de duochóng 
hányi" [A Look at the Multiple Meanings of Human Rights from the Perspective of Human Nature], 
Tünsuó, no. 2 (1992): 57-60 and 64. On the connection to “human-centered” development, see Zhou 
Hépíng, Gu Yihuá, and Zhou Hui, “Laodong qünzhóng shi chuangzao lishi de yuánshi dongli: Jian 
lùn kéxué fazhán guàn ‘yi rén wéi bén' de zhéxué jichü" [The Working Masses Are the Primitive 
Forces to Create History: On the Philosophical Basis of the "Human-Centered" Scientific Develop- 
ment Concept], Xiangnán xuéyuan xuébào 26, no. 4 (2005): 1-4. 

73. Wei Qi also encourages scientists to pay attention to the local economies of the areas where 
they excavate. More than any other scientist I have met, he has cultivated profound, long-lasting 
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who worked in Níhéwan in the 1970s, was asked to lead an investigation 
in the Three Gorges in 1994 as part of a last-chance archaeological effort 
before the dam flooded the area, he insisted on bringing along Wáng 
Wénquán and several of the other peasants who had actively participated 
in the 1970s excavations because they far surpassed college students in 
experience and diligence. Yet things are not just what they were. The 
museum spotlights the role of technicians, but scientists are not made 
to conduct their work amid the technicians' dust as in the early Cultural 
Revolution. And there is no danger that Wéi Qi will be required to "stand 
aside" and allow his assistants to take charge of the excavations. 

Other kinds of participation in the post-Máo era also strongly resem- 
ble Máo-era forms. When Chinese scientists explore a new paleonto- 
logical or archaeological site today, they continue to inquire of local 
people where dragon bones can be found, and they sometimes also visit 
apothecaries that sell this item of the Chinese pharmacopoeia. Yet the 
dragon bone trade has also been responsible for the destruction of many 
fossils, and the concept of dragon bones is often taken as an indication 
of peasants' lack of scientific knowledge. The case of a young peasant's 
1986 discovery of the Yuánmóu ancient ape fossils is both a testament 
to the success of science dissemination and also an indication of what 
peasants who play by the rules have to gain from their participation in 
science. 

Scientists participating in the Cultural Revolution-era excavations of 
Yuánmóu Man in Yünnán made special efforts to disseminate knowl- 
edge about fossils and human evolution to local people. These efforts 
probably had a lasting influence on local education and science dis- 
semination practices. In 1986, a thirteen-year-old Yí-nationality girl 
named Li Zixiü was cutting grass in the hills while on summer break "2 
When Li came across old bonelike objects, she did not identify them as 
dragon bones, but rather guessed they were the fossils she had learned 
about at school. She told her mother, and together they filled a gunny 
sack with the fossils and sent them to the Yünnán Provincial Geologi- 
cal Research Institute. Researchers there surmised that one of the fossils 
was a human tooth; it was later reclassified as an anthropoid ape like 


personal relationships with rural people. See his "Zóuxiàng shéhui, zóuxiàng qünzhóng: Nihéwan 
yánjiü ying xiang zhishí jingji zhuánhuà" [Go to Society, Go to the Masses: Nihéwan Research 
Should Turn toward the Knowledge Economy], Huàshí, no. 1 (2001): 33-35. 

74. Written accounts of the discovery sometimes say that she had attended primary school but 
that her family did not have the money to provide for further education. Wa Xinzhi, "Yünnán 
Yuánmóu—yánjiü rényuán fenyé de wótü" [Yuánmóu, Yánnán: Fertile Soil for the Study of the 
Dividing Line between Human and Ape], Huàshí, no. 1 (1988): 1. My data come partly from such 
sources and partly from interviews I conducted with Li and others in Yuánmóu. 
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that of Lufengpithecus discovered in nearby Lùfëng in the 1970s. Scien- 
tists quickly traveled to Li's village, and she showed them where she 
had found the fossils. Local people with time to spare participated in 
the excavations, although the eight yuán per day (plus an extra yuán 
for each fossil found) was not enough to persuade many local people 
to forego their agricultural duties. The event had an enormous initial 
impact on Lí and the village, as scientists, reporters, and busloads of 
tourists came to study, interview, and admire the site and its young dis- 
coverer. In the end, however, with the exception of the occasional visitor 
(including yours truly) life returned to much the way it was. Li had been 
led to believe that since she had discovered the first fossil, she would be 
assigned relevant work after graduating from high school. But when she 
graduated in 1992, there was nothing for her to do, and she returned to 
her village to become a farmer again 7 

Li Zìxiù’s accomplishment was undoubtedly what the author of an 
article published in 1981 in the Yünnán science dissemination maga- 
zine Science Window had in mind when he called upon "the thousands 
upon thousands of ‘fossil fans’ [{t,% 2] to keep their eyes peeled in the 
hometown of the ancient ape and the cradle of humanity, Yannan, and 
to stretch their talents to the utmost for the glory of their country.””° 
A young, female peasant who knew enough about fossils to recognize 
them when she saw them, Lí is a wonderful example of lay participation, 
but she has never considered herself a "fossil fan." For the most part, 
fans or hobbyists have been members of the better-educated classes with 
white-collar jobs. While hobbyists were certainly encouraged during 
the late Cultural Revolution by the publication of Fossils magazine, the 
widespread and "fanatical" pursuit of this rarified, intellectual, and (as a 
form of collecting) even "bourgeois capitalist" avocation has been very 
much a post-Máo phenomenon. Collecting all kinds of things—from 
coins to phone cards to Cultural Revolution memorabilia to fossils—has 
become a recognized and highly popular avocation in the comsumer- 
oriented post-Máo era. 

A survey of fifty-four readers of Fossils magazine provides a gen- 
eral sense of the demographics and interests of people who consider 
themselves "fossil fans." Respondents were overwhelmingly male, with 
85 percent identifying themselves as male and 7 percent identifying 


75. Yáng Quányi, one of the farmers who in 1974 discovered the terra-cotta warriors of the first 
emperor in Xi'an, has received more continued attention. He was signing books at the site in 2002. 
I thank Suzanne Cahill for loaning me her signed book. 

76. Zhang Xingyóng, “Luféng güyuán fajué sánji" [Notes on the Excavation of Lufengpithecus], 
Kéxué zhi chuang, no. 3 (1981): 2-4. 
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themselves as female. The average age was fifty-one, and three quarters 
were evenly spread between forty and seventy years old. They wrote 
from twenty-three provinces and metropolitan districts, representing a 
very widespread audience for the highly specialized magazine. Twelve 
respondents indicated that they were employed in education, five as 
workers, four as engineers, three as officials, three in medicine, and three 
as museum workers. Eighty percent of the respondents reported having 
engaged in fossil-hunting activities. Many had communicated in the 
past with scientists or scientific institutions, suggesting a confidence in 
their own social and intellectual status in addition to a degree of open- 
ness in Chinese scientific institutions. 

Most of the respondents pursued the hobby on their own." Those 
who did participate in social activities related to fossils tended to have 
informal networks of friends, colleagues, and family who shared their 
interests. Only a few had developed relationships with fellow hobbyists 
through ties to more formal science organizations. One wrote that Fos- 
sils magazine itself had helped introduce him to someone who became a 
friend—and this was something that a good number of the respondents 
clearly hoped would happen with me "2 A college student reported par- 
ticipating in a fossil hunting trip organized by her campus Astronomy 
Association. And two respondents referred to a community of collec- 
tors—one to friends in "the collecting world" and another to friends 
who "researched the collection of fossils." 

Scientists’ encouragement of amateur fossil collectors (Fossils explic- 
itly promotes such activities) and their generally permissive attitude 
toward dragon bones is somewhat problematic. Such activities became 
illegal in 1950, and under the 1982 Cultural Relics Protection Law (+ # 
AR B] xc Wk @ X), fossil collection is at best a gray area. Both ver- 
sions of the law explicitly protect vertebrate fossils “of scientific value." 
Under the 1950 law, local governments had the responsibility to protect 
"precious fossils" and to prohibit people from collecting them for their 
own purposes (Jf 25 (£  4&48).? The 1982 law recognizes the existence of 
private collectors and seeks to regulate their activities. Most important, 


77. Fourteen specified that they did not have friends or relatives interested in fossils; twenty-two 
did not answer the question, suggesting they most likely did not. 

78. This may help explain why so few of the respondents reported having friends who shared 
their interests. I may have received a disproportionate number of responses from people hoping 
to connect with someone they thought was a fellow fossil hobbyist. The editor of Fossils changed 
my advertisement to create a more friendly tone. He identified me as an American looking to make 
friends with Chinese people interested in fossils. 

79. Article 3 of the 1950 law. Guójia wénwù, ed., Xin Zhüngguó wénwii, 4. Note that a 1930 law 
(discussed in chapter 1) served as an important precedent for the 1950 law. 
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private collectors are strictly forbidden to sell fossils for profit or to sell 
to foreigners under any circumstances. They are permitted to sell objects 
they collect only to appropriate governmental organizations.®° 

The vagueness of the law in protecting only fossils “of scientific 
value,” combined with the allowance in the current version for private 
collectors who choose not to sell their fossils, may contribute to scien- 
tists’ continued direct encouragement of amateur fossil collecting and 
indirect encouragement of the dragon bone trade. However, laypeople 
cannot be expected to determine the value of fossils for themselves. 
Moreover, scientists are well aware that fossil collectors in the entrepre- 
neurial economy are very often seeking to profit from their activities. 
Thus, scientists probably ignore the law because they depend on local 
people's knowledge of fossils or dragon bones to guide their research, 
because they recognize that they are powerless to prevent trade in fossils 
and dragon bones, and also perhaps because they value science dissemi- 
nation and see fossil hobbyism as a good means toward that end. 

Nonetheless, the consequences of such activities are growing increas- 
ingly severe, as paleontologists who never had very firm control over 
the raw materials of their science have found themselves with still less 
control in the post-Máo era. The increase in entrepreneurial activity, 
combined with a growing demand for fossils by fossil hobbyists as well 
as by scientists, has even given rise to a black market for fossils. Scientists 
have been compelled to buy fossils on the black market, and on occasion 
have even been fooled by fakes produced by increasingly sophisticated 
black-market suppliers.*! At the same time, foreign scientific institutions 
have purchased fossils in China only to discover the transactions were 
illegal and the Chinese state continues to claim them as national prop- 
erty. A recent scandal linked these two phenomena: a fossil smuggled 
out of China and sold to a museum in Utah as Archaeopteryx—a miss- 
ing link between dinosaurs and birds—was discovered to be a forged 
composite.® Scientists at IVPP further report that the letters they receive 
from people who have found fossils display a decreasing interest in sci- 
ence and nation and an increasing desire to know how much their finds 
are worth on the market. The rise in fossil hobbyism is thus strongly 


80. Article 5 (sections 24-26) addresses private collectors. Guójia wénwü, ed., Xin Zhongguó 
wénwu, 217. 

81. Interview with a Chinese scientist, 2002. 

82. Anne Carlisle Schmidt, “The Confuciusornis Sanctus: An Examination of Chinese Cultural 
Property Law and Policy in Action," Boston College International and Comparative Law Review 23, no. 
2 (2002): 185-228. 

83. Rex Dalton, "Fake Bird Fossil Highlights the Problem of Illegal Trading," Nature 404, no. 
696 (2000). 
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connected with market economics, which is now in competition with 
science for social value and authority. 

Less troubling than the fossil black market but also challenging to 
scientists’ authority are the fans that Tian Song calls “one-person insti- 
tutes.” For a prime example of such a person, we can turn once again to 
Yünnán, this time to the small city of Lijiang in the northwest corner 
of the province. Li Xüwén was seventy-five years old in 2002, a proud 
member of the Naxi minority nationality, and a retired tax official. He 
became interested in human evolution and human history as a child, 
and he began collecting fossils in the early 1970s, a hobby made possible 
by his itinerant duties as a tax official. He has strong convictions about 
the significance of the fossils in his area and about the ways they have 
been excavated, and he is not afraid to express his ideas in letters to sci- 
entists, in essays, and in a book he was writing when I interviewed him. 
Specifically, he disagrees with the contention of certain “experts” and 
“authorities,” as he smirkingly refers to them, that many of the fossil 
sites were not human dwellings. Moreover, Li believes the human fossils 
to be the ancestors of the Naxi people, providing evidence that the Naxi 
are indigenous to Yunnan and not migrants from the north as claimed 
by some noted anthropologists. 

Li’s strong opinions and his refusal to kowtow to the “experts” have 
earned him the respect of his local community and have not prevented 
him from forming close relationships with some scientific authorities. 
Employees of the local cultural center visit him regularly, and at least 
one scientist in the provincial capital of Künmíng visits when he is in 
town and keeps up a friendly correspondence. His social status, strong 
Naxi identity, and passion for local fossils have made him a celebrity in 
Lijiang. When I visited his home, we were soon joined by a television 
crew interested in filming a young foreigner admiring his fossil collec- 
tion and taking notes at "Professor Li’s” knee. 

Another kind of authority in post-Máo science has emerged in pub- 
lic opinion as created in the press, which some might say represents a 
"public sphere." A case in point is the protection of the Peking Man site 
at Zhoukóudiàn. Nearby industrial activities, beginning with limestone 
and coal mining and later including cement manufacturing, have threat- 
ened the site ever since its discovery. One scientist at IVPP notes that 
each time the government takes steps to protect the site, the impetus 
has come from critical articles in the newspapers.* In 1983, People’s Daily 


84. The interviewee specifically identified the Béijing Evening News (dk % 3%) as the most 
important influence. 
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printed a letter from “some employees” at the Peking Man site complain- 
ing about pollution from a nearby cement factory and calling upon the 
leadership to take appropriate action.® In 1984, the government ordered 
the plant and other factories and mines to be shut down by the end of 
1985, and in 1986 People’s Daily triumphantly reported that the task had 
been accomplished.® Yet these measures were not enough to stop the 
damaging effects of acid rain and other environmental hazards. Point- 
ing out its designation as a UNESCO world heritage site in 1987, People's 
Daily reporters visited Zhoukóudiàn in 2000 and called for greater efforts 
to return it to its green past.” The following year, the newspaper printed 
another story on the subject, this time noting that IVPP was diligently 
attempting to raise funding for protection and had joined with a social 
organization (GL SS, the most common term for the current Chi- 
nese version of nongovernmental organizations, or NGOs) to form a 
"Committee for the Protection of the Zhoukóudiàn Site.” The article 
concluded that the Béijing Department for the Management of Cultural 
Relics should pay more attention to the issue.*? 

The movement to protect Zhoukóudiàn can be seen as part of a grow- 
ing environmentalism that questions humans' dominance over nature 
and science's omnipotence as a force for good. This trend is evidenced 
as well in post-Máo writings on human evolution. Fang Zongxi wrote in 
1981 that it was "incomplete" to say "humans are the transformers of 
nature," since “humans are also the destroyers of nature."? The same 
year, an article in Knowledge Is Power titled “Forests: The Cradle of Human- 
ity” called upon modern people to protect the vanishing places that 
once sheltered their tree-dwelling ancestors.” Naming forests the “cradle 
of humanity" became a pattern, as evidenced by an article published in 


85. Zhoukóudiàn Béijing yuánrén yizhi guánlí chù büfen gongzuoó rényuán, ^Béijing yuánrén 
yizhi pang bu ying jiàn shuínicháng" [Cement Factories Should Not Be Built next to the Peking Man 
Site], Rénmín ribao, 8 January 1983, 5. 

86. Wü Péizhen, "Weihài Zhoukóudiàn yuánrén yizhi huánjing de yixie chángkuàng anqi 
tíngchán" [Factories and Mines Harmful to the Zhoukóudiàn Pithecanthropus Site Environment Shut 
Down according to Schedule], Rénmín ribào, 2 January 1986, 3. 

87. Qián Jiang and Wü Künshéng, "Zényàng báohü 'Béijing rén' yízhi" [How to Protect the 
"Peking Man" Site], Rénmín ribào, 17 October 2000, 10. 

88. Especially since 1989, Chinese "social organizations" operate under considerably greater 
restrictions and government oversight than do Western NGOs. See Tony Saich, “Negotiating the 
State: The Development of Social Organizations in China," China Quarterly 161 (2000): 124-141. 

89. Wú Kunshéng and Shi Fang, “Zhéngjiu ‘Béijing rén’ de jiayuan” [Saving ‘Peking Man’s’ 
Homeland], Rénmin ribao, 8 May 2001, 6. 

90. Fang Zongxi, “Rén shi dóngwü, you shi rén” [Humans Are Animals, and Humans Are Also 
Humans], Da zirán, no. 6 (1981): 17. 

91. Yan Ximing, "Senlín: Rénléi de yáolán" [Forests: The Cradle of Humanity], Zhishi jiüshi 
liliàng, no. 7 (1981): 1. 
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1996 by the same magazine.” An article by Zhü Changchao published 
in 1984 carried a similar message but with a more urgent tone. In his 
characteristic, politically provocative manner, Zhü called forests "the 
wet-nurse of civilization" and linked the fall of many great civilizations 
to a failure to protect forests from invasive human practices.?? 

Many IVPP employees have been anxious to find ways to preserve 
the environment at Zhoukóudiàn and are appreciative of the role of 
public opinion in pushing the issue. Yet media attention to environ- 
mental threats provided fodder for Béijing city officials excited to take 
the site away from the institute and place it under city management. 
On 16 August 2002, a plan to transfer to the municipal government all 
responsibility for the museum, for tourism, and for protection of the 
site was approved. In an interview, one key figure at IVPP noted that the 
plan has a logic to it, since the city government has the resources to carry 
out these tasks. Moreover, he says, the current president of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, of which IVPP is a member institution, considers 
science dissemination work outside the province of the Academy. The 
same member of IVPP also suggested that the Béijing government has 
a legitimate interest in the site's status as the origins of Béijing history. 
On the other hand, IVPP employees cannot help but be saddened by 
the handover, he added. Zhoukóudiàn is where IVPP has its ^roots"; it is 
IVPP's “old home.” 

No one in China today suggests that scientific authority should be 
vested in the “broad masses of workers, peasants, and soldiers.” And the 
extent to which the physicist and dissident Fang Lizhi was able to speak 
on the independence of science and the need for further reforms before 
being effectively silenced further testifies to the way that scientists have 
reclaimed much authority in the post-Mao period. Nonetheless, new 
and old forms of popular participation in science continue to place sci- 
entists in complex relationships with laypeople. The dragon bone trade 
has been joined by a black market in fossils to reduce even further scien- 
tists’ control over research materials. Because of market sensationalism 
or native place identity, theories circulated by “one-person institutes” 
and other lay experts sometimes attract more attention than those put 
forward by scientists. The rise of the media as a voice for public opinion 
at times benefits scientists but also adds another external form of pres- 


92. Zhü Chünquán, “Sénlin, rénléi, wèilái” [Forests, Humanity, Future], Zhishi jiüshi liliang, no. 
12 (1996): 36-37. 

93. Zhu Chángchao, "Senlín: wénmíng de náiniáng" [Forests: Wet Nurse of Civilization], Huashi, 
no. 3 (1984): 10-12. 

94. Interview with the author, 2002. 
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sure. “Mass science" may have faded, but scientists in post-Máo China 
cannot escape the masses themselves. 


Conclusion 


The decades since the death of Máo and the end of the Cultural Revo- 
lution are well spoken of as “springtime for science,” and the analogy 
is easily extendable to popular science. Thawing political restrictions 
and energizing market reforms have encouraged a “blooming and con- 
tending” far surpassing the original Hundred Flowers Movement and 
its revivals. Yet, as in Máo's China, officials in the post-Máo era have 
found the proliferation of new voices and new ideas difficult to man- 
age. And once again, many scientists and other intellectuals are firmly 
on their side. The introduction of market forces, collapse of barriers to 
foreign influences, encouragement of regional diversity, acknowledg- 
ment of "undefined phenomena," and challenges to scientific authori- 
tarianism have together created the right conditions for the spread of 
ideas that many political and intellectual elites consider superstitious 
and downright dangerous. But neither do these elites advocate a return 
to the restrictions of earlier decades. Rather, they recognize the freedom 
to rethink or even ignore Engels's theory that labor created humanity 
and to engage in ideas generated in Western countries as a great boon to 
paleoanthropology. And such freedoms have greatly expanded the range 
of expressed meanings about humanity—including greater emphases on 
biological aspects of the human and on brains and intelligence. At the 
same time, the anti-Darwinian teachings of Fálün Gong, the black mar- 
ket in fossils, and other troubling phenomena have become the new 
“poisonous weeds" that scientists and government officials believe need 
to be eradicated for the “garden of science" to become beautiful, produc- 
tive, and ordered. 
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"From Legend to Science," 
and Back Again? Bigfoot, 
Science, and the People 
in Post-Máo China 


"Yérén Fever" 


One of the central concerns of any good popular book, 
article, movie, or museum exhibit on human origins is to 
paint a vivid picture of the lives of early humans—in short, 
to bring the bones to life. For a few people, however, such 
attempts have hardly been necessary. In 1956, Professors 
Máo Guaàngnián and Wang Zélín attended the opening cer- 
emonies of the Béijing Natural History Museum. They were 
standing in front of a reconstruction of Peking Man when 
Mao heard Wang say, "This yuánrén [4% A, Pithecanthropus, 
or ape-human|, I've seen it before!” Surprised, Mao asked, 
“Are your nerves all right, or do you have a little bit of a 
fever? Peking Man is a human ancestor from 500,000 years 
ago. How could you have seen it with your own eyes?!” 
Wang proceeded to explain that in 1940, while on an expe- 
dition for the Yellow RiverWater Control Committee, he and 
others in his group had come across a half-ape, half-human 
creature who had been shot dead by local people. Wang’s 
story was the catalyst for Mao Guangnian’s long and deter- 
mined investigation of such yérén (Ef A, “wild people"). Like 
others after him, Máo was convinced that yérén were liv- 
ing primates, distant relatives of modern humans, and thus 
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should be investigated scientifically.1 It would be twenty years before 
knowledge of yérén spread beyond a handful of rural communities and 
intellectual elites, but when it did, it lit a fire that another twenty years 
could not quench. 

Chinese people have hardly been alone in their wild enthusiasm for 
creatures that dance on the boundary between the human and animal 
worlds. The yeti of the Himalayas, yowie of Australia, alma of Mongolia, 
Biaban-guli of the Caucasus, Mono Grande of the Andes, and sasquatch, 
Bigfeet, and skunk apes of North America have similarly emerged from 
legend to populate new forms of folklore and generate heated contro- 
versy.? Nor are stories about half-ape, half-human monsters a recent 
phenomenon in China. Accounts of such creatures are easily found in 
Chinese natural history works like Lí Shízhen's Systematic Materia Medica 
(144E, 1578), the encyclopedia Synthesis of Books and Illustrations 
Past and Present (+ 4 H € & W, published in 1726-1728), and local gaz- 
etteers. Similar monsters had been resurrected periodically in the pages 
of science dissemination texts of the Máo era. "Hairy people"—humans 
born with the atavistic trait of thick body hair—had regularly appeared 
in books and articles on human evolution since the republican era, and 
so served as a kind of precedent for using such anomalies to investigate 
scientifically the boundary between human and animal. The 1950s and 
1960s saw some small-scale research efforts on yérén by Chinese scien- 
tists from the Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropol- 
ogy. At the same time, Máo Guangnián was conducting investigations of 
his own and theorizing about the possible relationships of yérén to yeti, 
fossil apes and hominids, and modern humans themselves. Unlike the 
IVPP scientists, Máo was optimistic that yérén represented an advanced 
primate unknown to science. 

But it was only in the closing years of the Cultural Revolution that 
widespread interest in yérén began to take off, generating a "yérén fever" 
(# A 8&) in the early post-Máo period that still burns today.’ Several fac- 
tors help explain its emergence in this historical period. First, as the 


1. The source clearly specifies 1956, although the museum did not open until 1959. Lid Mín- 
zhuang, Jiekài ‘yérén’ zhi mi [Solving the "Yérén" Mystery] (Nanchang: Jiangxi rénmín chübánshe, 
1988), 51-52. Wáng Zélín was a biologist who graduated from the biology department at Dongbéi 
University. Mao Guangnián was a professor at Xüzhou Professorial Advanced Training Institute (# 
HN Hh Em 3E (4 9 BE). It is unclear what type of education he had. 

2. One of the broadest English-language treatments of these creatures can be found in Myra L. 
Shackley, Wildmen: Yeti, Sasquatch and the Neanderthal Enigma (London: Thames and Hudson, 1983). 
For ^el Mono Grande," see Pino Turolla, Beyond the Andes: My Search for the Origins of Pre-Inca Civiliza- 
tion (New York: Harper and Row, 1980). 

3. Note that in the previous chapter we encountered a “qìgōng fever": the early post-Máo era was 
a time feverish with fevers of all kinds. 
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intensity of political campaigns died down, people became less afraid of 
the consequences of associating themselves with what many identified 
as “superstition.” Second, among the newly available Western writings 
scientists leapt to read and translate were materials on yeti and Bigfoot, 
which enjoyed a significant following in those days. Increased publish- 
ing freedoms coupled with growing commercialization further led to a 
proliferation of popular science and science fiction, to which the subject 
of yérén was well suited. At the same time, a broad primitivist movement 
in literature and art gave a new significance to these creatures on the 
border between human and animal.* 

The person credited with sparking yérén fever was a historian by train- 
ing, a man named Li Jian who soon became known affectionately as 
“Minister of Yérén" (Ef A 35-&).5 Li was the vice-secretary of a prefec- 
tural propaganda department in the mountainous area of Shénnóngjià 
in Hübéi Province. In 1974, he began collecting reports of yérén sightings 
from local villagers, some recent and some dating back as far as 1945. 
In 1976, Li’s findings attracted the interest of an East China Normal 
University professor of evolutionary theory, Lid Minzhuang—who was 
to become China’s most prolific writer on yérén, dubbed “Professor of 
Yérén” —and several scientists from IVPP.° Teams of scientists and techni- 
cians, local officials, and rural people began tracking yérén in earnest and 
collected dozens more reports, footprints, and even a few hair samples. 
The first team included the IVPP sculptor (and former Peking Man site 
guide) Zhào Zhongyi so that, if they found a yérén, he could sculpt a 
reproduction. In addition to consulting Soviet and American materials 
on yeti and Bigfoot, respectively, researchers turned to Chinese historical 
sources and found consistencies between the accounts found therein and 
the stories currently in circulation. The yérén of yore and of late had hair 


4. On post-Máo "fifth-generation" filmmakers' portrayal of humans as animals and their use 
of the animal's point of view, see Claire Huot, China's New Cultural Scene: A Handbook of Changes 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2000), 91-125. 

5. Lf's former positions included vice-director of the Institute of History at the Hübéi Academy 
of Social Sciences. See front flap of Li Jiàn, Yérén zhi mí [The Yérén Mystery] (Wühàn: Zhongguó 
dizhi dàxué chübánshe, 1990). Also see Liú Minzhuang, Jiekai ‘yérén’ zhi mi, 78; Zhang Xiáosong and 
Bai Hong, "'Yérén' shi bàn shui bàn xing de mëng ma?" [Are “Yérén” a Half-Sleeping, Half-Waking 
Dream?], Zhongguó qingnián bào, 23 October 1980, 4. , 

6. According to the front flap of his Jiekai ‘yérén’ zhi mi, Liú Minzhuang was born in 1933 and 
graduated in 1956 from the biology department of East China Normal University, where he subse- 
quently taught courses in evolutionary theory, natural dialectics, and heredity, among other sub- 
jects. He published an article on the need for a middle ground between Morganism and Lysenkoism 
in 1975: "Tán shengwü jinhuà de néiyin hé wàiyin" [On Internal and External Causes in Biological 
Evolution], Zirán biànzheng fa zázhi, no. 3 (1975): 63-85. Also see Zhang XidosOng and Bai Hóng, 
"'Yérén' shi bàn shui,” 4. 

7. Zhào Zhongyi, interview with the author, 5 November 2002. 
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all over their bodies, often laughed wildly when encountering humans, 
and occasionally abducted villagers to mate with them. 

By 1977 scientists involved in the project were publishing articles 
in such popular science magazines as Scientific Experiment and the IVPP 
publication Fossils. General-interest magazines and newspapers also car- 
ried stories about the investigations, and in the 1980s book-length treat- 
ments of the yérén “mystery” began appearing. Aside from local eyewit- 
nesses and guides, scientists, technicians, and intellectuals from many 
fields have taken part in yérén research, and scientists as well as gov- 
ernment officials and professional writers have produced materials for 
popular consumption. As might be expected, yérén fever spread quickly 
beyond the hard world of scientific facts and investigative reporting into 
the realm of popular and elite literature, where it became a potent way 
of exploring the meaning of humanity. Most notable are Nobel laureate 
Gao Xingjian’s 1985 play Yérén and his 1990 novel Soul Mountain ( di, 
in which yérén figure prominently as symbols of the primitive and pure 
past that modern humans seek to recover. While true of popular science 
in general, in this case especially, the lines between professional and 
popular, scientist and lay writer, official and nonofficial, sciences and 
humanities have been blurry.’ 

The wealth of materials on yérén published in China since 1977 has 
been staggering, but participation in yérén fever has gone beyond reading 
and writing. “Minister of Yérén” Li Jian and other enthusiasts attended 
the inaugural meeting of the Chinese Anthropological Society in 1981 
and received endorsement from the board of directors to establish the 
Chinese Yérén Investigative Research Association (P Ei £f A E RARE, 
hereafter Yérén Association).? From the beginning, it was a ^people-run" 
(R3) association. The term “people-run” has a revolutionary pedigree 
dating from the populist movements of the Yán'àn period, but “people- 
run organizations" (like the "social organizations" discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter) multiplied more quickly and took on new significance 
in the relatively liberal political culture of the 1980s.'? Membership in 


8. Examples of "official" pieces of yérén science dissemination include the exhibit at the Shén- 
nóngjià nature reserve and articles published in such newspapers as People's Daily. On difficulties 
delineating "popular" from "professional" science literature, see Stephen Hilgartner, "The Dominant 
View of Popularization: Conceptual Problems, Political Uses," Social Studies of Science 20 (1990): 
519-539. 

9. Liú Mínzhuàng, Jiekai ‘yérén’ zhi mí, 211-212. 

10. Pauline Keating, “The Ecological Origins of the Yan'an Way," Australian Journal of Chinese 
Affairs 32 (1994): 123-153; Edward Gu, "Cultural Intellectuals and the Politics of the Cultural Public 
Space in Communist China (1979-1989): A Case Study of Three Intellectual Groups," Journal of Asian 
Studies 58, no. 2 (1999): 389—431; Gordon White, "Prospects for Civil Society in China: A Case Study 
of Xiaoshan City," Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs 29 (1993): 63-87. 
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the Yérén Association grew to between two and three hundred people— 
mostly scientists, science teachers, administrators, and people with some 
personal connection to the subject.!' Its reach into the general popula- 
tion, however, was far greater: attendance at four exhibitions the asso- 
ciation held in the 1980s topped four hundred thousand.'? Many more 
have since traveled to Shénnóngjià and other wilderness areas with the 
hope of spotting, or even capturing, a yérén. 

Legacies of the Máo era are apparent in the recent fascination with 
yérén. Eliminating superstition and (at least in the early years) promot- 
ing mass science have both been important rationales for pursuing yérén 
research. Nonetheless, yérén fever is decidedly a post-Máo phenomenon. 
As wild creatures, yérén have become powerful agents in challenging 
authorities once considered sacrosanct and in articulating the desires 
and values of people living in a rapidly industrializing and commercial- 
izing society. Elusive, savage, and yet strangely human, they speak the 
right language for the time. 


Replacing Superstition with Science 


Much of the literature on yérén takes the form of popular paleoanthro- 
pology. The initial investigations in the late 1970s were led by IVPD, 
and many of the most prominent people to research and comment on 
yérén have been IVPP scientists and their colleagues at other institu- 
tions. Moreover, popular science materials on yérén contain many of 
the same established themes found in popular paleoanthropology as a 
whole. Materials on human origins have battled superstition by seeking 
to replace ideas of divine creation with Engels's theory that labor created 
humanity. Writings on yérén have similarly set out to convince audi- 
ences that yérén are creatures of science, not fantasy. In doing so, they 
have relied on the same interpretations of human evolution promoted 
in their more established counterparts. 

Especially before the 1980s, yérén were unavoidably associated with 
superstition. Local legends and imperial-era texts attributed supernatural 
powers to these creatures, and the stories were often told side by side with 
stories about ghosts, demons, and monsters. Concerns about fueling 
superstition undoubtedly lay behind the failure of yérén research to gain 
respectability in the early decades of the People's Republic. The Cultural 
Revolution brought an intensification of such views. Rural people were 


11. Yuán Zhénxin, interview with the author, 19 March 2002. 
12. Liú Mínzhuàng, Jiekai ‘yérén’ zhi mí, 249. 
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punished for circulating stories about yérén that “spread feudalist super- 
stition" and threatened production by making workers afraid to tend 
their fields and harvest forest products.’ It was only in the closing years 
of the Cultural Revolution that it became possible for Li Jian and others 
to revisit the subject and begin collecting eyewitness accounts. Whereas 
previously the tendency had been to suppress reports, Li Jian spearheaded 
the movement to investigate them instead. Yet discomfort remained. The 
IVPP scientist Wú Rükang reportedly faced censure in 1978 upon express- 
ing the belief that yérén might exist. According to Liú Minzhuang’s later 
account, Wu had been sternly told that “someone who practices natural 
science shouldn't believe this kind of thing. If someone told you ghosts 
existed, would you believe them?" Such criticisms did not prevent IVPP 
scientists from continuing to investigate yérén, but it did cause them to 
scale back their efforts and take a lower profile for a time.” 

Yérén research and writing in the early years was not a bow to supersti- 
tion, nor was it a concession to the idea that there were limits to what 
science could explain about the world. On the contrary, "solving the 
yérén mystery" could and did become a way to further the goal, so impor- 
tant to Máo Zédong and his followers, of replacing superstition with 
science. Such attempts were similar to the efforts of communist activists 
thirty years earlier to replace superstition with socialism through the 
famous opera The White-Haired Girl, which told audiences that a super- 
natural creature with human and animal characteristics had a rational 
explanation rooted in social realities. 

Like the authors of The White-Haired Girl, many of those who studied 
and wrote about yérén hoped to correct superstitious views. In fiction 
especially, many authors continued to blame social evils and inhuman- 
ity for causing people to flee to the mountains and become "yérén."!5 


13. Zhang Xiáosong and Bái Hóng, "'Yérén' shi bàn shui," 4. On state fears of superstition, see 
Steve A. Smith, "Talking Toads and Chinless Ghosts: The Politics of 'Superstitious' Rumors in the 
People's Republic of China, 1961-1965,” American Historical Review 111, no. 2 (2006): 405-427. 

14, Liú Minzhuang, Jiékai ‘yérén’ zhi mí, 139. Whether Wü Rükang actually supported yérén 
research is questionable. In addition to Liü's testimony (which has been recirculated in books by 
other authors), Li Jiàn's family has preserved a letter Wü wrote Li in June 1976 in which Wü prom- 
ised to send the IVPP scientist Huáng Wànbo to Shénnóngjià to investigate. However, interviews 
with other paleoanthropologists (including those who support yérén research) indicate that Wü was 
never interested in the subject. Wú ended his 1992 book Human Origins with the following assertion: 
“Many people are interested in 'yérén' and 'extraterrestrials.' . . . The press also often reports on them. 
However, as far as I know, we have only legends and conjectures without a reliable scientific basis." 
Wú Rükang, Rénléi de yóulái [Human Origins] (Béijing: Kexué jishà wénxiàn chübánshé, 1992), 92. 
If Liá's account of Wü's 1975 statements is accurate, Wü may for political reasons have expressed a 
view that he did not actually hold. 

15. Hú Xuéchün, “Yérén zhi mí" [The “Wildman” Mystery], Jù ying yuebao, no. 5 (1993): 30-41; 
Liú Yóuhuá, "Yérén zhài" [Yérén Camp], Dangdài zuójia 59 (1995): 56-70; Chén Yulong, "'Yérén' 
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21 Image of a jué from Synthesis of Illustrations and Books Past and Present (Güjin tüshü jíchéng, 
1726-1728), reprinted in Jiang Ting’an and Yan Zhonglóng, “Yérén” xün zong ji [Tracking 
the "Yérén"] (Xi'an: Shánxishéng rénmín chübánshé, 1983), 102. Interestingly, the creature 
depicted appears female, while the encyclopedia's text entries identify "jué" as consisting 
solely of males. The creature is standing in a martial arts pose commonly used in illustrations 
of the famous character the Monkey King. 


But most writings on yérén sought answers in natural science rather than 
social conditions. In the 1960s, Máo Guangnián explicitly connected 
his work with an attack on superstition. Máo postulated that yérén were 
descendants of the Chinese fossil ape Gigantopithecus, and could be 
found listed as jué (BI in imperial-era writings (figure 21). According to 
him, a key reason for thinking that Gigantopithecus still roamed Chinese 
forests was that “we do not believe in ghosts and spirits."'é In other 
words, imperial-era records and recent reports of yérén-like creatures had 


yishi" [A “Yérén” Anecdote], Mángzhóng, no. 5 (1996): 39-44; Tán Tán, Yérén (Béijing: Zhóngguó wén- 
lian chübánshé, 1993). 

16. Mao Guangnián in Wang Bo, Yérén zhi mí xin tàn [New Investigations of the Yérén Mystery] 
(Chóngqing: Kexué jishü wénxiàn chübánshé, 1989), 137. Máo's treatise, “The Question of Jué and 
Human Origins" (Jué yi rénléi qiyuan) is included in an appendix (pp. 117-165). 
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to have a scientific explanation. Proof of yérén’s existence as an evolu- 
tionarily identifiable primate would be useful precisely for its ability to 
undermine appeals to ghosts as explanations for encounters with curi- 
ous animals. In Máo's words, "The existence of jué can provide a scien- 
tific explanation for the origins of Chinese ghost stories and legends."!7 

People in the post-Máo period have similarly seen themselves to be 
engaged in transforming legends into science. In his 1979 account of the 
investigation into yeti in the Mount Everest region conducted twenty 
years earlier, Shang Yuchang suggested, “Historical experience tells us 
that common people IS j#]] often mistake animals in the natural world 
for imaginary animals." He went on to conclude that science would 
someday probably show yeti and yérén to be unexceptional animals, 
much in the same way scientists had already shown “mermaids” simply 
to be marine mammals.! 

TheIVPP scientists Yuán Zhénxin and Huáng Wànbo were more enthu- 
siastic that yérén would turn out to be exceptional animals, at least in the 
sense that they were as yet unknown to science. However, they acknowl- 
edged the legitimacy of imaginary critics, whom they paraphrased to 
say, "People treat yérén legends like Westerners treat the Bible. Though 
people's accounts of yérén may seem very clear and logical, so might 
the tens of millions of superstitious people's [accounts of] ghosts."!? 
Yuán and Huáng nonetheless maintained the study of yérén could and 
should proceed as a serious scientific investigation. They began a 1979 
Fossils article with a quotation from Thomas Huxley's 1863 Man's Place 
in Nature, which has since graced the introductions to several other Chi- 
nese writings on yérén and is also found in Russian literature on cryp- 
tozoology: "Ancient traditions, when tested by the severe processes of 
modern investigation, commonly enough fade away into mere dreams: 
but it is singular how often the dream turns out to have been a half- 
waking one, presaging a reality.” Yuan and Huang likened their work 
to that of early scientists who, as Huxley recounted, transformed strange 


17. Mao Guàngnián in Wang Bo, Yérén zhi mi, 164. 

18. Shang Yuchang, “Cong Zhü Feng don “xuérén” káochá tanqi” [Talking about Yeti Investiga- 
tions from the Mount Everest Area], Huashi, no. 3 (1979): 8. 

19. Yuan Zhénxin and Huang Wànbo, "'Yérén' zhi mí xiang kexué tiaozhàn" [The “Yérén” Mys- 
tery Poses a Challenge to Science], Huashi, no. 1 (1979): 8. 

20. Thomas H. Huxley, Man's Place in Nature (New York: Random House, 2001 [1863]), 3. As 
one of the first scientific books republished in the latter half of the Cultural Revolution, Man's Place 
in Nature had enormous influence on scientists, particularly paleoanthropologists. The quotation 
also appears in Liú Minzhuang, Jiekái ‘yérén’ zhi mí, preface, 1; and Zhang Xiáosong and Bái Hong, 
"'Yérén' shi bàn shui," 4. Dmitri Bayanov, of the International Center of Hominology in Moscow, 
used the same quotation as the epigraph for his book on evidence of yérén-like creatures from folk- 
lore. Personal communication, 28 February 2005. 
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stories from Africa and Asia into scientific accounts of living apes." 

In language reminiscent of Máo's “On Practice,” Lid Minzhuang sim- 
ilarly celebrated the “progression” of yérén research “from myth, leg- 
end... this kind of primitive, beginning level, to the level of scientific 
investigation."7 Thus, rather than celebrating yérén as something out- 
side the realm of science, yérén scientists and popularizers justified inves- 
tigations of yérén as a way of replacing such legends or superstitions 
with a more scientific explanation. This replacement narrative is well 
expressed in a 1996 book on yérén: “Today, superstition is the enemy 
of science. In history, she was also the mother of science. From making 
pills of immortality to smelting steel, from astrology to astronomy... 
science descended from the swaddling clothes of superstition.” 

Scientists were not the only ones to welcome the conquest of legend 
by science. Fiction writer Song YOuxing vehemently denied the accusa- 
tion that his 1985 story “A Yérén Seeks a Mate” was a “ghost story” from 
“ancient myths and primitive religions” of “ignorant times.” He went 
on to lambast the critic: “That he took this objective scientific fact [of 
yérén's existence] and turned it into a ‘spirit’ or ‘ghost’ just completely 
reveals this ‘science disseminator’ as an impostor and a little copycat."?* 
Several of the readers who wrote Song fan letters defended him on this 
point, and one specifically noted the story’s usefulness in suppressing, 
rather than encouraging, superstition. “Making it into a science fiction 
story ...,” the reader opined, “helps disseminate scientific knowledge 
about yérén among the masses and extinguish the masses’ prejudice, 
ignorance, and superstition.” 

It is not easy to identify precisely what separates proponents and 
opponents of “marginal” sciences like the study of yérén.”° In a sociologi- 


21. Yuan Zhénxin and Huáng Wànbo, “‘Yérén’ zhi mi,” 3. 

22. Liú Mínzhuàng, Jiekai ‘yérén’ zhi mi, 100. Compare with Máo's "On Practice,” in Mao Tse- 
tung, Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1967-1071), 1:296. 

23. Zang YOngqing, Yérén mi zong [Tracking the Yérén Mystery] (Shényáng: Liaoning chūbănshè, 
1996), preface, 2. 

24. The short story entitled “A Yérén Seeks a Mate,” written by popular science writer Song 
Youxing and published in 1985 by the Guangxi periodical Short Stories (/| 3,38), generated such a 
positive response that presses in Hong Kong and Béijing soon republished it in short story collec- 
tions on the subject. Sóng Youxing, Yérén de chuánshuo [Yérén Legends] (Hong Kong: Xianggang hai- 
wan chubanshé, 1986). Zi Feng, ed. Yérén qiti’6u ji [A Yérén Seeks a Mate] (Béijing: Zhonggud minjian 
wényi chübánshe, 1988). The quotation appears in Sóng Youxing, Yérén de chuánshuo, 3. 

25. Sóng Youxing, Yérén de chuánshuo, 101. 

26. I use the term "marginal" here because yérén research has never gained complete acceptance 
as a valid form of scientific inquiry. Especially in the late 1970s and early 1980s, however, yérén 
research was far more accepted among scientific circles in China than similar research has been in 


the United States and other places. Moreover, from a popular angle, yérén can hardly be considered 
"marginal." 
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cal study of ufology (research into UFOs), Joseph Blake divides writers on 
UFOs into two categories. The first group seeks “to define them as natural 
phenomena, thus including them within the bounds of normal science,” 
while the second group seeks “to present UFOs as something beyond the 
confines of normal science.” Within the first group are both “debunk- 
ers” who “are convinced that UFOs are ‘nothing more than’ stars, birds, 
swamp gas, hoaxes, or ‘mass hysteria” and also “hopefuls” who “hope 
to demonstrate that UFOs are secret weapons, extra-terrestrial vehicles or 
something else subsumable under normal science."? The vast majority 
of nonfiction writers on yérén and many fiction writers as well, at least 
during the 1970s and 1980s, can be classified as “hopefuls” within the 
“normal science” approach. (In this way, they are similar to Qian Xuésén 
and others who have sought to make scientific sense of supernormal 
qigong abilities.) Few if any have taken an explicit stand that yérén lie 
outside the bounds of science as we know it. Rather, they have tried to 
confirm the existence and evolutionary origins of yérén using the same 
methodologies found in established sciences. Shang Yüchàng's position 
could perhaps be classified as that of a "debunker" in that he suggested 
yérén were probably nothing more than ordinary animals. However, 
since the “hopefuls” also consider yérén to be animals, the division is 
a fuzzy one and perhaps best characterized as a difference in degrees of 
confidence in the reliability of the evidence and of enthusiasm about the 
potential of the research to make a significant contribution to science. 


The Scientific Significance of Yérén 


What, then, constitutes "scientific knowledge about yérén" to those seek- 
ing to disseminate it? While not the only issue, the question of yérén's 
place in evolution has been important. In answering this question, 
many writers on yérén have relied on Engels's theory that labor created 
humanity and general Marxist theories on evolution and social develop- 
ment. This pattern appeared already in Chinese writings from the late 
1950s and 1960s on yeti and yérén. One theory in the Soviet Union, 
advanced by Boris Porshnev, posited that yeti were living descendants of 
Neanderthals.? Máo Guangnián and the respected physical anthropolo- 
gist Wú Dingliáng doubted this hypothesis. In 1962, the Xinmin Evening 


27. joseph Blake, ^Ufology: The Intellectual Development and Social Context of the Study of 
Unidentified Flying Objects," in On the Margins of Science: The Social Construction of Rejected Knowledge, 
Sociological Review Monograph 27, ed. Roy Wallis (Keele, U.K.: University of Keele, 1979), 315. 

28. Other aspects include yérén's life cycle, mating habits, and ecology. 

29. Others in the world of cryptozoology share this view. See especially Shackley, Wildmen. 
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News printed an interview with Wü in which he concluded that either 
yeti sightings were cases of mistaken identity or that yeti represented a 
primate group somewhere between apes and humans in evolutionary 
terms. For Wü, yeti could not be Neanderthals in part because eyewitness 
accounts indicated their inability to speak and engage in labor. Nean- 
derthals, on the other hand, “belonged to the second stage of human 
development, had their own language, and could engage in labor.”*° 
In a treatise on the yérén question written between 1964 and 1969 (not 
published until after the Cultural Revolution), Mao Guangnian echoed 
these sentiments, discounting the Neanderthal theory on the basis of 
evidence for Neanderthal tools, language, and thought.*! 

Mao began his study by searching imperial-era texts for descriptions 
of similar creatures, focusing especially on jué. Mao then turned to the 
fossil record, and particularly to Chinese research on Gigantopithecus, 
a fossil ape (sometimes classified as a hominid) found only in China. 
Having rejected the Neanderthal theory, Mao postulated that yérén were 
the same as jué and were living descendants of Gigantopithecus.*? Engels's 
theories on human evolution—especially his discussion of labor, tool 
manufacture, and the liberation of the hands through bipedalism— 
dominated Máo's analysis.** 

Work on yérén conducted in the post-Máo period shared Máo 
Guangnián's interest in human evolution and often recirculated his the- 
ories. Yuan Zhénxin and Huang Wànbo's 1979 article in Fossils quoted 
at length from materials published on Gigantopithecus by Wü Rükang 
beginning in 1962. Noting the similarities between Wü's descriptions of 
Gigantopithecus and descriptions of yérén supplied by eyewitnesses, they 
concluded optimistically, “Some people say Gigantopithecus is extinct. 
This is not true!?* In an article published the same year in Scientific Exper- 
iment, Zhou Guóxing also made positive reference to the Gigantopithecus 
theory.?? Another book, published in 1983, even borrowed and adapted 
a phylogenetic tree from a recent popular book on paleoanthropology 
depicting human and ape evolution in order to demonstrate the relation- 
ships between humans, Gigantopithecus, and yérén. Gigantopithecus has 


30. Wú Dingliáng, “‘Xuérén’ de xíngxiàng yánjiü" [Research on the Form of ‘Yeti’], Xinmin 
wanbdo, 29 April 1962, 1. 

31. Mao Guàngnián in Wang Bo, Yérén zhi mi, 162-163. 

32. Whether he knew it or not, a 1959 Soviet text had suggested the possibility that yeti were 
descended from Gigantopithecus. Yuan Zhénxin and Huáng Wànbo, ""Yérén' zhi mi,” 9. 

33. Wang Bo, Yérén zhi mí, 117-165. 

34. Yuán Zhénxin and Huáng Wànbo, "'Yérén' zhi mí," 9. 

35. Zhou Guóxing, "Shénnóngjià ‘yérén’ káochá" [Investigation of Shénnóngjià ^Wildman"], 
Kéxué shiyan, no. 2 (1979): 30. 
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remained the most popular postulated fossil ancestor of yérén in China 
and has attracted a following among cryptozoologists abroad as well. 

"Professor of Yérén" Liú Mínzhuàng appreciated Máo Guàngnián's 
insight with regard to Gigantopithecus but suggested another possibil- 
ity, that yérén were most closely related to Australopithecus robustus, a 
very early hominid not yet found in China but whose discovery could 
help support claims for human origins in China rather than Africa.?9 
Lia’s conclusion, which he claims to have made by 1976, was based 
once again on tool manufacture. In a 1979 article printed in Encyclopedic 
Knowledge, Liu noted that, according to eyewitness accounts, yérén “walk 
erect, have their hands liberated, and can use natural tools and hunt 
small animals," but that they “do not have social division of labor and 
cannot construct even the crudest stone knives with which to labor." 
Here, Liu was recalling Engels's “The Part Played by Labor in the Transi- 
tion from Ape to Human” in which he asserted, “No simian hand has 
ever fashioned even the crudest stone knife"—a quotation that, not inci- 
dentally, also appeared in many popular materials on human evolution 
of the time. 

Other researchers of the late 1970s and 1980s also invoked Engels 
in their discussions of yérén's evolutionary significance. For example, a 
1983 book on yérén quoted Engels several times with respect to physiol- 
ogy and life activities, the importance of the concept of the species, and 
the liberation of the hands in human evolution.** Engels's influence is 
also keenly felt in Liú Mínzhuàng's concern about depictions of yérén 
living in monogamous pairs. In his 1988 book, Liú asserted that “yérén 
families should be polygamous or promiscuous matrilineal families."?? 
While he did not say so explicitly, this "should" clearly reflected Engels's 
understanding that early humans lived in a matriarchal system. 

If Engels's theories provided helpful analytical tools for the study of 
yérén, yérén in turn offered the promise of additional evidence to support 
these theories and other Marxist principles. In 1979 Liú enthused that if 
a yérén were captured, “Engels’s theory that labor created humanity and 
the theory that humans originated in South Asia will have gained their 
strongest evidence."*? The same year, Zhou Guóxing similarly asserted 
that data on yérén “will be precious scientific material for research into 


36. Liú Minzhuang, Jiekai ‘yérén’ zhi mí, 72-73. 

37. Liú Mínzhuàng, “Yanzhe qíyi de jiáoyin" [Following Strange Footprints], Bike zhishi, no. 
6 (1979): 80. 

38. Jiang Tingan and Yun Zhonglóng, "Yérén" xún zóng ji [Tracking the "Yérén"] (Xi'an: Shánxi- 
shéng rénmín chübánshé, 1983), 84-86. 

39. Lid Mínzhuàng, Jiekai ‘yérén’ zhi mf, 199. 

40. Liú Mínzhuàng, “Yanzhe qiyi,” 82. 
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biological evolution [and] will supply important scientific evidence 
for Marxist dialectical materialism and historical materialism."^' Such 
claims were still alive a decade later when another author suggested that 
yérén research “not only can enrich Marx’s accurate thesis regarding the 
creation of humans, but can also add to people's clear understanding of 
human ancestors and their process of evolutionary development."* 

In addition to distinguishing yérén from early hominids, Engels's the- 
ory about tool manufacture in human evolution was at times extended 
to differentiate yérén from "primitive" humans living today. This kind 
of comparison was almost inevitable, not least because the term yérén 
(as in savage") had long been used to refer to tribal peoples.? In a 1986 
book on the “marvels” of Shénnóngjià, the authors interviewed Lit 
Mínzhuàng and asked him if yérén could be either “a mutated group 
of primitive people or evolutionarily retarded modern people." Liü 
responded in the negative: tool manufacturing defined humans, and 
there was no evidence of tool manufacturing among yérén.** 

Chinese researchers traveling to the Tibetan plateau in 1980-1981 also 
expressed the need to determine “whether or not these ‘yérén’ were mon- 
keys, apes, bears, or even more primitive nationalities."5 Here, "even 
more primitive" suggests a comparison with the minority nationalities 
the authors interviewed in their research. Similar comparisons can be 
found in the work of other scientists. Yuán Zhénxin and Huáng Wànbo 
used the example of the Kücong people (a group discovered in the 1960s 
living in the forests of Yunnan Province) as evidence against a local Hübéi 
legend that yérén were the descendants of Great Wall conscript evaders. 


41. Zhou Guóxing, "Shénnóngjià ‘yérén’ káochá," 30. 

42. Wáng Bo, Yérén zhi mí, preface, 1. 

43. In 1908, the Chinese magazine Science used the term to describe indigenous Australian 
people. Kexué zázhi 13 (11 August 1908): 409. The usage persisted after 1949, for example, in 
an appallingly racist passage in Wang Shan, Láodóng chuàngzaào rénléi [Labor Created Humanity] 
(Shànghái: Shànghái qünzhóng chübánshé, 1951), 15-16. The many meanings of the term yérén 
require that we read texts carefully and not simply rely on suggestive titles, as Dikótter appears to 
have done in erroneously citing a 1928 ethnology article on the "savages" of New Guinea and other 
places as evidence of discourse on half-ape, half-human monsters in the republican era. The article 
he cites is Cui Dàiyáng's "Yérén gëtt de yuánsuó yu jiéxian” [Characteristics and Boundaries of the 
Self among Savages], Mínsá [Ethnology] 23-24 (1928): 1-11. Dikótter translates the title as “Facts 
about the Wild Man." Cited in Frank Dikótter, "Hairy Barbarians, Furry Primates, and Wild Men: 
Medical Science and Cultural Representations of Hair in China," in Hair: Its Power and Meaning in 
Asian Cultures, ed. Alf Hiltebeitel and Barbara D. Miller (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1998), 67 and 71. 

44. Mao Zhénhuá, Zhou Hóngyóu, and Fi Wanméi, eds., Shénnóngjià tan qí [Looking for Marvels 
in Shénnóngjià] (Béijing: Gongrén chübánshe, 1986), 112. 

45. Liú Minzhuang, Chén Náiwén, Zhang Guóying, et al., Yérén, xuérén, higuai [Yérén, Yeti, and 
Lake Monsters] (Béijing: Zhonggué jiànshé chübánshe, 1988), 29. Chén Náiwén and Zhang Guóying 
participated in the expedition. 
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Yuan and Huang noted that the Kücong people's life in the primeval for- 
ests had not caused them to grow hair all over their bodies, so why, they 
asked, should this have happened to conscript evaders?^5 If these authors 
saw primitive people and yérén to be subject to the same evolutionary 
processes, at least they distinguished the physical appearance of Kücong 
from their hairy counterparts. The contributions of nonscientists to the 
discourse could be less sensitive. In a Fossils article, a man from Yánnán 
wrote that when he first saw a yérén as “a woman with straggly hair com- 
ing out of the forest laughing," he "thought it was a local Wá-nationality 
woman climbing the mountains to collect pig food."^ 

Writers on yérén, moreover, invoked a strongly progressivist under- 
standing of evolution in their theories about yérén and human evolution, 
in keeping with those found in popular paleoanthropology in general. 
Liú Minzhuang recalled that early investigations in Shénnóngjià gave 
rise to the theory that the area's hospitable climate and abundant food 
sources had prevented the competition necessary for yérén to evolve into 
modern humans. The researchers involved in the 1980-1981 expedition 
to the Tibetan Plateau shared this theory, and they explicitly compared 
yeti to the local minority nationalities in this regard. "This environ- 
ment richly endowed by nature has not only preserved many backward 
minority nationalities . . . but has also created excellent conditions for 
‘yérén’ to escape the cold, seek food, and avoid extinction."4 

Thus, the yérén literature contributed to discourses on science, super- 
stition, and human origins already very familiar in materials on human 
evolution the socialist state produced as part of its science dissemina- 
tion mission. But as he has in popular paleoanthropology in general, 
Engels has gradually lost his prominence in materials on yérén and fails 
to appear entirely in most recent books on the subject. Moreover, the sci- 
entific community in general is significantly less enthusiastic about yérén 
today than it was in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Fossils magazine 
stopped publishing articles on yérén in the late 1980s because some at 
IVPP felt that the failure of scientific expeditions to prove the existence 
of yérén undermined its validity as a scientific topic.*? Fossils readers 
today are divided: in a survey of fifty-four people, 32 percent stated that 
they did not believe yérén existed, 23 percent stated that they believed 


46. The authors further referred to the real-life ^white-haired girl" who came out of hiding in 
1959 after living in the Sichuan wilderness for twelve years (see chapter 2, note 111), noting that she 
had not become a yérén. Yuán Zhénxin and Huáng Wànbo, "'Yérén' zhi mí," 8. 

47. Li Mingzhi, “Wò hé ‘yérén’ bódóu" [I Fought with a "Yérén"], Huàshí, no. 4 (1984): 6. 

48. Liú Mínzhuàng, Chén Náiwén, Zhang Guóying, et al., Yérén, xuérén, hüguài, 29. 

49. My interview subjects were either unsure who specifically opposed it or unwilling to divulge 
their names. 
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yérén probably existed, and 17 percent stated they thought yérén might 
exist. Yet even as many scientists have lost hope that the creature will 
be found, they do not usually scorn the original impetus to study it. And 
a few paleoanthropologists—most notably IVPP's Yuán Zhénxin and to 
a lesser extent the Natural History Museum's Zhou Guóxing (formerly 
of IVPP)—remain committed to the research. In 2005, the anthropology 
wing of the Natural History Museum still displayed evidence collected 
from yérén research. And scientists and professional writers alike con- 
tinue to use the mantle of science dissemination in the materials they 
produce on yérén for popular audiences. 


From Mass Science to Scientific Heroism 


If the paired goals of disseminating science and squelching superstition 
represented one legacy from the Máo era found in yérén literature, mass 
science was another, though far weaker and shorter lived. As in previous 
decades, people in early post-Máo China were deeply conflicted about 
mass science. With the pressure to remain true to socialist principles 
fading, this conflict has given way to a remarkable lack of interest in the 
idea that scientists should "rely on the masses." In its place is an enthu- 
siasm for heroic individuals alienated from society in pursuit of personal 
glory or spiritual fulfillment. Wrapped in these new values, yérén research 
nonetheless continues to encourage lay participation and challenges to 
expert authority, both central goals of mass science. 

At the heart of discussions about the relationship between yérén and 
superstition lies the question of the trustworthiness of the masses, and 
particularly the rural masses. This is always a sticky problem, and in 
yérén research an unavoidable one. Yérén research, particularly in the 
early years, consisted primarily of systematic interviews with "eyewit- 
nesses.” "Professor of Yérén" Liú Mínzhuàng and other investigators 
tracked down villagers willing to discuss their encounters with yérén, 
photographed them, recorded their biographical information and narra- 
tives, asked them standard questions, and had them identify the creature 
they had seen from pictures of apes, bears, fossil hominid reconstruc- 
tions, and legendary animals found in old encyclopedias. l 

This was precisely the problem, according to some commentators. 
A 1989 book on the subject noted that one of the main criticisms of 


50. Nineteen percent did not answer the question; 4 percent stated they did not know; 2 percent 
gave unclear answers; 4 percent thought the term yérén referred to primitive peoples; 4 percent said 
they exist but are humans gone wild; and 6 percent said they exist but are simply a kind of ape. 
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yérén research was that eyewitnesses were all “local people,” and never 
zoologists or anthropologists.5! Nobel laureate Gao Xíngjiàn gave voice 
to such sentiments in his play Yérén, which, though fictional, insight- 
fully and accurately identified prevailing sentiments. A reporter in the 
play explained, “You see, you cannot rely on what people say. The key is 
to get hold of some hard evidence.”* The play’s village secretary further 
questioned the veracity of eyewitness reports: “You can't believe a word 
these country bumpkins say. They may look honest, but deep down, 
forget it."5 

This attitude was certainly well known to people living in Shénnóngjià 
and other areas rich in yérén sightings. It helps explain the antagonism 
with which a young macho, Li Guóhuá, proclaimed he would “kill a 
yérén, bring its head to the scientific institute, and ask them if there was 
or wasn't such a thing as yérén!"** A cultural troupe member from the 
nearby city of Yichang, Lí had abandoned his job in 1979 to hunt yérén 
in Shénnóngjià. He had probably encountered and been offended by 
sentiments such as the one expressed by Gao's fictional village secretary. 
Nonetheless, such derogatory claims about rural people's knowledge 
and trustworthiness were outweighed in the early post-Máo literature by 
those defending the masses' reliability. For example, in a 1977 speech, 
Qian Guózhén—an East China Normal University biology professor— 
declared, “We must . . . respect the observations of the masses."5* 

"Professor of Yérén" Liú Minzhuang took a particularly strong line on 
this question in his 1988 book. It was with almost audible anger that he 
recounted the story of the first scientist to respond to reports of yérén 
in Shénnóngjià. In 1974, the biologist interviewed an eyewitness and 
found him to be "a peasant lacking knowledge of scientific culture and 
having backward consciousness." The biologist concluded that the man 
had fabricated the account to explain his truancy from his work cut- 
ting kudzu vines in the mountains. According to Liu, the biologist was 
not only prejudiced against the man but also very “rude” to bim. zz In 
contrast, Liú painted paleoanthropologist Wú RUkang as a fair-minded 
scientist with a proper socialist attitude. Wü was in Hübéi in 1975 on 
unrelated fieldwork when he heard reports of Li Jiàn's investigations. 
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He was said to have concluded that the stories were “probably not fabri- 
cated” and that investigators “should believe the masses." 

If Liú and other yérén researchers professed their trust in the masses 
as reliable eyewitnesses, they also saw them as necessary participants 
in yérén investigations. For Liú, rural people were Shénnóngjià's “per- 
manent residents,” and therefore they alone could be relied upon to 
provide accurate information about the local area.’ In 1980, another 
observer blamed the failure of early investigations to find yérén on the 
lack of local residents’ participation. Science worker Fan Jingquan wrote 
a letter to the editor of Fossils in which he told of his encounter with a 
yérén mother and child in 1954 while on a geological prospecting mis- 
sion. Fán had not simply stumbled upon the yérén. Rather, old people 
living deep in the forest had carefully instructed him on where to go to 
find them, and how to behave once he had seen them. Fán attributed 
the ease with which he subsequently discovered the yérén to the forest 
dwellers' extensive knowledge of their life habits. He chided the investi- 
gation team for failing to make adequate use of local hunters and herb 
collectors as guides, instead employing a large number of soldiers who 
undoubtedly just "drove the fish into deeper waters."5? 

The notion that yérén research required mass participation was a prac- 
tical consideration: local people do make good guides. However, it was 
also rooted in a core vision of socialist science manifested in established 
practices of paleoanthropology, which depended on local people to 
report fossil finds, help on the digs, and protect the sites when scientists 
were away. It is ironic that Máo Guangnián's Máo-era work on yérén did 
not involve much if any mass participation, but rather relied extensively 
on imperial-era texts and more recent scientific reports. Significantly, 
mass participation in yérén research only flourished in the early post- 
Mao period. And flourish it did. Yérén proved to be a topic of scientific 
inquiry with which "the masses" could readily identify. People read fic- 
tional and nonfictional accounts of yérén in popular magazines and con- 
nected what they read with the stories they had heard from friends and 
neighbors. For example, one of Sóng Youxing's fans recognized elements 
of the story recounted in "A Yérén Seeks a Mate" and noted, "I've heard 
it in my hometown, and it's true."69 
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Other Song admirers praised the story for “encouraging people to 
solve the yérén mystery” or “encouraging the masses from relevant places 
to aid in searching for ‘yérén’ tracks.”*! Scientists Yuan Zhénxin and 
Huang Wanbo were particularly excited by the power of yérén to bring 
many segments of society together for a single purpose: “All these scien- 
tists, cadres, soldiers, and masses . . . some researching the vast stores of 
ancient texts, some translating foreign materials, some asking to partici- 
pate in investigation teams, some writing letters to scientific institutions 
to contribute their own materials, some using their vacation time and 
their own funds to investigate ... are all dreaming the same dream of 
turning this heart-stirring dream into a living fact.”® Yuan and Huang 
could well have added "reading articles in Fossils magazine" to this list 
of activities, since Fossils provided an important means for the masses to 
participate vicariously in IVPP yérén research. 

Despite Fan Jíngquán's concerns to the contrary, mobilizing the 
masses to participate in yérén investigation arose again and again as a 
priority among yérén researchers in the early post-Máo era. When “Min- 
ister of Yérén" Li Jian and scientists from IVPP and other institutions 
first formed an investigation team in 1976, nine peasants from the 
Shénnóngjià area participated, and subsequent missions also usually 
included local people. Investigators further encouraged mass participa- 
tion by posting rewards. In 1978, IVPP scientists announced a reward 
they hoped would spur local Shénnóngjià people to organize their own 
investigations.9? At the 1984 meeting of the Chinese Yérén Investigative 
Research Association, held in Guángxi, members decided to begin post- 
ing rewards in several likely places throughout the country in order to 
“mobilize the masses.”** The local government in Shénnóngjià offered 
ten thousand yuan, in those years a princely sum.® Occasionally, as was 
the case with Lí Guóhuá, people inspired by these mobilization efforts 
ended up dedicating years of their lives to the cause of "solving the yérén 
mystery." 

Like scientists in the early People's Republic, post-Máo yérén research- 
ers also strove to cultivate scientific personas that reduced the apparent 
distance between intellectual elite and worker and so enhanced the sem- 
blance of “mass science.” On several occasions, Liú Minzhuang empha- 
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sized the relative importance of physical experience over book learning 
in yérén research. For example, he gently criticized Shang Yuchang— 
the scientist who participated in the 1959 survey of the Mount Everest 
region—for thinking that “all things in books could also be found in 
nature, and [that] the converse was also true "on 

Yérén investigation was not a walk in the park, at least not in the 
sense that it was easy. Yérén researchers, in the spirit of socialist science, 
gloried in the struggles and hardships their quest required of them. Yuan 
Zhénxin and Huang Wànbo summarized this position neatly in their 
1979 article: “In order to take a dreamlike legend and turn it into a 
real scientific story, the road is long and winding. . . . Marx has said, ‘At 
the entrance to science, as at the entrance to hell, the demand must be 
made: ‘Here must all distrust be left; All cowardice must here be dead "ei 
A 1980 article published in China Youth News portrayed yérén investiga- 
tors in a similar light. The authors characterized them as having two 
chief characteristics: they were “poor,” enduring harsh conditions with 
limited supplies; and they were “fanatical” (#4, mi), absolutely dedicated 
to their cause. In the preface to his 1988 book, Liú Minzhuang waxed 
poetic, and self-congratulatory, in his description of the “hardships” he 
had endured to “solve this ancient riddle.” “In the deep mountains and 
old forests of Shénnóngjià, in that limitless ocean of clouds, I welcomed 
wind and rain, scaled cliffs, ate wild fruits, drank spring water, and lived 
a yérén's life... . I climbed one thousand mountains, crossed ten thou- 
sand /i, and wrote many hundreds of thousands of words.” The trope of 
the heroic scientist willing to sacrifice himself (or, occasionally, herself) 
in the name of science is by no means unique to socialist China "2 None- 
theless, in the immediate post-Máo period, such depictions of struggle 
and hardship inevitably recalled Máo-era directives to brave any danger 
on the road to socialism. 

Yérén hunters continue to cultivate heroic personas, but as the asso- 
ciation with “mass science" has faded, their individuality—and even 
isolation—has been highlighted instead. Dedicating one’s life to yérén 
has become not only sacrificing oneself to science, but also doing so at 
the expense of one’s social obligations. When he was interviewed in the 
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late 1980s, Li Guóhuá said he often went “for weeks or months with- 
out seeing people." He said, “I’ve lived my life in solitude. ... Maybe 
I'll be without a family. ... Maybe I'll die in the forest someday, but I 
don't regret any of it.””' A 2000 magazine article described another yérén 
tracker, Zhang Jinxing, who has spent years in the Shénnóngjià forest, 
as "an environmentalist and wanderer who, some would say, has com- 
pletely lost touch with society." The flight to the forest to track yérén 
has thus been a flight from society. 

It has also been a flight from women and family. The men (and they 
are almost invariably men) who devote themselves to yérén often por- 
tray this decision as a choice between yérén and family.” Li Guóhuá was 
said to have been a heartbreaker among his female coworkers before he 
took up yérén hunting. According to Liú Minzhuang, Li “gave his heart” 
instead to China's "newest scientific field."7* Zhang Jinxing's determina- 
tion has perhaps been even greater: he left a wife and family when he 
began his pursuit of yérén in 1995, and proclaimed shortly thereafter, 
“I won't return to them until I find [a yérén]."5 The ecologist in Gao 
Xíngjiàn's play displays similar tendencies. His marriage is falling apart 
because of his increasing obsession with the wilderness and with yérén. 
When he tells his wife he loves her, she replies, “I don't feel it. You love 
your exploring. The forest and your darling Wild Man."7$ In this respect, 
the post-Máo yérén enthusiasts represent a sharp break from the Máo era. 
To transform oneself through struggle was a Maoist notion; to abandon 
society for personal glory or salvation was not. 

A few people, notably Liá Mínzhuàng, continued to talk about the 
importance of the masses to science well into the 1990s. A 1993 book Liu 
wrote on Shénnóngjià's geological history and contemporary ecology 
likewise unabashedly recirculated earlier Maoist sentiments. Quoting 
from a paper he presented in 1982, he again echoed Máo: "We must have 
a spirit of smashing cooking pots and sinking boats [i.e., a determination 
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to achieve victory at all costs], and we must study the local language and 
deeply rely on investigation by the masses." 

Lid, however, was unusual in his loyalty to Maoist notions of "trust- 
ing the masses." Such sentiments had quietly faded from most writings 
on yérén by the mid- to late 1980s. And in the 1980s there were already 
signs from above that "the masses" were not to be trusted at all. In 1985, 
People’s Daily printed a story about a monkey recently caught in Hanan 
Province and profitably displayed to large audiences as a possible liv- 
ing yérén specimen. Rumors spread quickly before primatologists and 
paleoanthropologists were able to gather and determine that it was not 
in fact a yérén at all. The author of the article concluded, “We sincerely 
hope that yérén research will achieve results, and at the same time hope 
that it will not artificially create a ‘yérén fever.” Such concerns intensi- 
fied in the 1990s, when escalating commercialism prompted some travel 
agencies to encourage tourism in Shénnóngijià by posting bounties for 
yérén.? The impact of these bounty hunters on the protected forests has 
provoked official scrutiny. In 1998, another People's Daily article went so 
far as to denounce "unscientific, large-scale 'yérén' investigative activities 
of mass character "9? 

Part of the change in the official value of “mass character” in the 
1990s resulted from the government’s response to the mass protests at 
Tiananmén Square in 1989. In the late 1980s, "people-run institutes" 
became increasingly important forms of organization for intellectuals 
seeking democratic reforms.*! In the wake of 4 June 1989, the govern- 
ment clamped down on people-run organizations like the Yérén Associa- 
tion and compelled them to submit to the supervision of the Ministry 
of Civil Affairs. After 1994, the name was changed to Strange and Rare 
Animals Exploration and Investigation Committee (A BD f% E) WRK 
4 EX 8$), and the group officially became part of the Chinese 
Association for Scientific Expedition (+ EL #} # 4x le 4 €), itself overseen 
by the Chinese Association for Science and Technology (an institution 
with strong ties to the party). It has remained a "people's" organization, 
however, in that it does not receive central government funding and 
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receives little even in the way of funding from the local government in 
Shénnóngjià. While it has some authority to issue letters of introduction 
for its members when they wish to enter a remote area for research, the 
members themselves have to pay any related expenses. Occasionally a 
generous business owner contributes alcohol or food to its meetings or 
helps offset printing costs, but otherwise the committee tends to be on 
its own.®” 

The post-Máo period began with the same contradiction between trust 
in the masses and doubts about their reliability that characterized China 
under Máo. "The masses" as an abstracted class category had political 
capital, while the thoughts and customs of the actual people were politi- 
cally suspect and often branded "superstition." Moreover, beginning in 
the 1980s and especially after 1989, the very notion of "following the 
masses" itself became politically dubious and even dangerous. Despite 
these changes, however, yérén research has continued to encourage 
popular participation and even to foster challenges to "expert" author- 
ity. Wang Fangchén, for example, participates actively in yérén research 
alongside scientists like IVPP's Yuán Zhénxin and serves as secretary of 
the Strange and Rare Animals Exploration and Investigation Committee 
despite his lack of science education—his background is in media. Wáng 
was recently quoted in an epigraph to a report on yérén investigations: 
"So-called experts are only regular people with a little more specialized 
knowledge. In actuality, experts can also make mistakes, and they can 
even use scientific methods to turn an entire subject into mistake upon 
mistake."5? 

Like other “marginal” sciences, the study of yérén necessarily contin- 
ues to involve contested claims to the authority to speak on questions 
of science. There are other questions, however, that Wáng and others 
like him have not explicitly raised. Is there a limit to science's authority 
to speak? Are there areas of experience outside the scope of what sci- 
ence can explain? Such questions were never broached by mass science, 
and indeed would have been labeled "superstitious" in the Máo era. Yet, 
increasingly in the post-Máo period, such questions and the answers 
generated from popular culture have begun to form a new kind of 
bottom-up challenge to the top-down model of science dissemination. 
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Popular Culture Goes Wild 


No matter how far the political rhetoric swings away from a celebration 
of “the masses,” what we know about yérén remains deeply rooted in 
stories told by rural people. Eyewitness accounts and local legends make 
up the meat and potatoes, the heart and soul, and the bread and butter 
of yérén literature. The stories inevitably embody ideas about people and 
their relationships to society and nature. In them, humanity is no longer 
unambiguously defined by labor. Rather, a host of other categories has 
come to the fore, generated from the rich troves of popular culture, both 
rural and urban. These myriad and intertwined themes have included 
sex, emotion, culture, environment, and even such scientifically dubi- 
ous concepts as legend and soul. Together, they may be thought of as 
an exploration of mystery and wild(er)ness. Fiction writers, poets, and 
other artists have been best positioned to explore these ideas. However, 
they are by no means absent even in the literature most self-consciously 
identified as science dissemination. 

Receptivity to such ideas has grown stronger as doubts have begun 
to loom, even among officials in charge of science dissemination, about 
the infallibility of science in the face of environmental destruction and 
other problems of the industrial age.** Increasingly, people have begun 
to look away from science for answers about the human condition. Such 
receptitivity has also been an outcome of the market economy, in which 
popular science writers have faced new pressures to make their work 
salable. It is not just sex and sensationalism, however, that the market 
has favored. Yérén, as a symbol of wildness, have served as a mirror for 
humanity. In the aftermath of the Cultural Revolution, they have helped 
people reflect on the perceived restrictiveness and inhumanity of the 
Mao era. And yérén have continued to offer ways to talk about a range of 
social and cultural issues pressing in post-Máo China. 

Yérén have been exciting to post-Máo Chinese people in large part 
because they are mysterious. The concept of “mystery” is common in 
popular writings on science. A mystery is generally something that is 
not understood. Within a scientific worldview, a mystery is more accu- 
rately not yet understood—it is solvable through the application of sci- 
entific methodology provided sufficient material evidence is available. 
In science dissemination literature, mysteries typically form the starting 
points for scientific investigation; they are the reason for beginning a sci- 
entific investigation in the first place. Writings on yérén, like other types 
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of science dissemination literature, have emphasized mystery. Many use 
the word “mystery” (si, mi) in the title and express an interest in “solv- 
ing” or “cracking” the “yérén mystery.” Nonetheless, I would argue that 
much of the popular appeal of the yérén mystery lies in its resistance 
to being solved, in its open-endedness. The public’s interest in such 
phenomena is greatly aroused both by “the sensational and mysterious 
aspects of anomaly sightings” and by a resentment of science’s “posture 
of infallibility."55 The mystery that science cannot—or at the very least, 
has been persistently unable to—solve is thus an alluring subject. 

Yérén have also been exciting to post-Máo Chinese people because they 
are wild. Wildness may often bear an ugly face and a violent temper, but 
the very horror of these traits provides the basis for a kind of liberation 
and even healing.*6 The wildness of yérén and their ancestors in imperial- 
era Chinese texts is expressed most vividly in their pronounced sexuality. 
The jué of old were said to be "purely male and without females . . . and 
good at stealing human women to serve as their mates and bear their 
children" (figure 21).7 Another creature, zhdu ($8), was a jué “with the 
males and females reversed," in other words, the species consisting only 
of females who stole human men for their mates. “Wild women" or 
“wild wives" (£f #), also known as xingxing (3E 72), were similarly “groups 
of females without males who dash up mountains and down valleys... 
[and] whenever they encounter men, they carry them off on their backs 
to seek a union.”® Encounters with such creatures could be quite grisly, 
particularly when the abductee was female. The famous Qing-dynasty 
writer and folklorist Yuan Méi recorded a story from Shanxi Province in 
which a “hairy person” abducted a woman who had ventured outside 
at night to urinate. When her husband and village neighbors found her 
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the next day, she had been tied up, raped, and killed. “Her lips had giant 
bite marks, the area around her genitals was broken open and torn apart 
[to the point that] all her bones could be seen, and there was more than 
a pint of blood mixed with white semen on the ground.”” 

This story, and others like it, have been recirculated in post-Máo writ- 
ings on yérén. Similar accounts, though none so gruesome, have con- 
tinued to be reported in China, particularly in Shénnóngjià and in the 
southwestern province of Guangxi. In Shénnóngjià, yérén researchers 
have investigated accounts of “monkey babies” (##) resulting from 
rapes of human women by monkeys and/or yérén. Cautious even from 
the beginning, serious researchers now appear to agree that the “monkey 
babies” are results of birth defects or atavism rather than interspecies 
crossing.” Nonetheless, abduction stories have provided the juiciest fod- 
der for creative writers of yérén fiction. And particularly when the yérén 
abductor is female, the encounter is not always portrayed in an entirely 
negative light. 

In Sóng Youxing's "A Yérén Seeks a Mate," published in 1985, a volup- 
tuous and kind-hearted female yérén abducts a man in Guángxi Province 
to sire her child. The yérén's large breasts and long, attractive hair (figure 
3) do not reflect merely this author's imagination. Female yérén are often 
portrayed this way in fiction, and such descriptions frequently make 
their way into scientists' prose via eyewitness testimonies.?? In biologist 
Wang Zélín's recollection of a female yérén he had seen in 1941, "The 
two breasts were very big, and the nipples very red." A witness in 1982 
reported a female yérén with big breasts and long hair who was "prettier 
than a monkey."*? Gao Xíngjiàn took up this breast obsession in his play 
Yérén when one of his characters, an eyewitness, described the yérén he 
saw. “It had two breasts. Obviously a female. Those breasts . . .”°* Unfor- 
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tunately for us, his interviewer impatiently interrupted him at this point 
in his narrative. : 

Sóng Youxing's story provoked quite a stir with its titillating account 
of the intimate and erotic feelings shared by the female yérén and her 
human mate. Yet many readers appeared more moved by the yérén's dis- 
positional virtues than her physical assets. The Hong Kong reprinting 
of the story included an appendix of fan letters received by the author. 
A "woman worker" wrote, "As a woman, I was holding back tears as I 
finished [the story]. I really empathized with this warm-hearted ‘yérén’ 
girl." A "single male" reader was struck specifically by the yérén's concern 
for her family. "She loves her husband, much surpassing some of the 
women in our own lives. She has feelings and righteousness. In the end 
she cannot find her husband and child so she stops eating and dies. How 
can this not cause people to be moved?"*5 

Sóng Youxing and his fans would seem to have answered the ques- 
tion posed by a later nonfiction writer on the subject: “Do yérén have the 
emotion of love? One would never dream that love resides in the prime- 
val savage wilderness."?6 The notion that yérén indeed experience and 
express love for their families is found not only in fictional accounts, but 
in eyewitness narratives and investigators' analyses. In 1976, villagers in 
Shénnóngjià reported a pregnant female yérén traveling through the area 
to meet up with her "husband." "Professor of Yérén” Liú Mínzhuàng the- 
orized that all the yérén sighted in Fangxian County near Shénnóngjià 
belonged to the same "family," and that one particularly belligerent 
yérén's behavior could be explained as a wild rage after his mate had 
been killed.” 

These portraits of yérén love present an interesting mixture of wild- 
ness, eroticism, and passion on the one hand, and human compassion, 
loyalty, and traditional values on the other. Both of these elements can 
be traced to a reaction against Cultural Revolution-era gender neutral- 
ity and attacks on traditional family values. The 1980s saw a dramatic 
change in ideals of womanhood. "The fervor and enthusiasm with 
which women beautified themselves, the widespread support for mov- 
ing women back into ‘suitable’ lines of work, the discussions of womanly 
virtues in the press, must all be understood in part as a reaction to Cul- 
tural Revolution norms."?5 
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The resulting tension between a renewed interest in feminine sexual- 
ity and pressures on couples to return to more traditional relationships 
is clear in Songs short story, published not long after the campaigns 
against pornography and other forms of “spiritual pollution” that began 
in 1983. Just as Song had defended his choice to write about yérén by 
saying that he was promoting science and not superstition, Song and 
several of his readers defended the story against charges of obscenity by 
saying that it promoted good human values. They pointed especially to 
the female yérén’s traditional womanly virtues—her warm-heartedness 
and her loyalty to husband and family. Songs statements about his own 
marriage further established his position on this subject. In an interview, 
he praised his wife for her attention to household chores and called her 
by the appelation popular in the nineteenth century, “dutiful wife and 
loving mother" (%# R 4). Sóng's female yérén symbolized a break not 
only from the sexual restrictiveness of the Cultural Revolution, but also 
from its ideals of gender neutrality, and moreover from its privileging of 
politics over loyalty to one’s mate and family. 

The use of a “wild person” as a symbol of human sentiment was strik- 
ing to contemporary readers. The "single male" reader of Sóng's story 
found the female yérén to surpass the human women of his experience 
in womanly virtue. With "feelings and righteousness,” Sóng's yérén 
embodied a humanity that resonated strongly within Confucian tradi- 
tion—and with the writings of Máo-era intellectuals like Wáng Rénshü, 
whose theory of a "human nature” based on “universal human feel- 
ing" had suffered attacks in the Cultural Revolution. Indeed, one review 
criticized Sóng's humanistic portrayal of the yérén. The reviewers found 
Sóng's style “too simple," with the result that “the ‘human nature’ [A 
t£] of the yérén seems greater than that of the human.”” Yet this is pre- 
cisely the strength of yérén symbolism. Granting human nature to a lit- 
eral "savage" makes possible a damning criticism of less-than-civilized 
humans. When the protagonist of Gào Xíngjiàn's novel Soul Mountain 
arrives in Shénnóngjià in the early 1980s, he wonders, “When the world 
is becoming increasingly incomprehensible, where man and mankind's 
behavior is so strange that humans don't know how humans should 
behave, why are they looking for the Wild Man?”! An answer may 
be found in Zhou Liángpéi's 1986 poem "I Am Yérén" (4x X: 8t A), in 
which the “I” who is yérén tells the reader: “If we look at one another, 
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we'll see who still retains a tail / You are my bright mirror, and I am 
yours,” 10 

For both Gao and Zhou, yérén became a “bright mirror" held up to 
reflect the barbarity of civilization, the inhumanity of humanity. The 
suitability of yérén for this task lay first of all in their own primitiveness 
and thus their immunity from the evils associated with "civilization." 
Here Gao and Zhou evoked a theme made long familiar in China by the 
Daoist classics of Zhuangzi and Láozi and in the West by Rousseau's “nat- 
ural man."'*? Yérén were also connected to the "traditional" cultures that 
had preserved them in legend. Zhou Liángpéi's poem frequently refers 
to yérén through such images of the distant past as "the history book," 
"the primeval soul not stained by the dirt of custom," "the life fixed in 
prehistory yet still living today," and "the not-yet-civilized wildness." 
In a particularly telling stanza, he explains, ^I only fear that people's 
hearts are not ancient; it is a modern anxiety / The search for searching 
often resides in returning to the origin / The art of art often resides in 
going back to truth." Gao Xíngjiàn was engaged in a similar root- 
searching endeavor when he wrote Yérén. In his preface to the play, he 
notes that his research included visits to the Yángzi River valley, where 
he witnessed priests and shamans performing rituals he associates with 
the "the origins of Chinese theatre." A character in the play gives voice 
to Gao's concern for these people and the ancient practices they have 
preserved: “These days sorcerers are a rare commodity. If we want to 
understand the past, we must respect them and try to understand their 
ways. Like Wild Men, they are dying out fast." Another character sug- 
gests: “We could link [yérén] with mankind's evolution and countless 
folktales and legends and help to explain these myths. Perhaps we can 
give a new lease on life to some of those old stories, and...” At this 
point, we are told, the speaker's "excitement turns to sorrow.”!% As Gao 
rightly ascertained, legends themselves were threatened with extinction. 
If rehabilitating them through science was their best hope for survival, 
this was a sad state of affairs. Gao and Zhou's views on legend thus 
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differed from those of science disseminators and some fiction writers 
who stood firmly on the side of science and against superstition. 

Despite the continued vigilant attitude toward superstition on the 
part of officials and many intellectuals, the interest Zhou and Gao 
expressed in primitivism was widely shared among intellectuals in the 
post-Máo period and was actually encouraged by changes in official 
policy regarding minority nationalities. While still pursuing integra- 
tion, officials began once again to encourage ethnic minorities to iden- 
tify themselves as such by wearing traditional dress and speaking their 
mother tongues (although only in addition to the national language). 
The late 1970s and early 1980s saw an artistic renaissance inspired by the 
arts of minority nationalities, as in the Yunnan School of painting that 
emerged during this period.’ Filmmakers and novelists of the 1980s 
also eagerly tapped the subject of minority nationalities. These primarily 
Han Chinese intellectuals were drawn to “the minority other” because 
they “enjoyed freedoms that had been denied to the Han subject, who 
was seen to be doubly tormented by the strictures of Confucianism and 
the aesthetic practices of Maoist socialism."!?? For writers like Zhou and 
Gao, yérén's wildness and association with "primitive" cultures evoked a 
similar sense of freedom. 

Zhou and Gao thus shared with Sóng Youxing an attraction to the 
freedom symbolized by yérén, but the types of freedom were different. 
While Sóng focused on a kind of sexual freedom and rejected "legend," 
Zhou and Gao celebrated legend and moreover expressed concerns that 
were explicitly political. Both Zhou and Gao used yérén as a mirror to 
reflect on the viciousness of Máo-era political campaigns. Zhou's intro- 
duction to his 1992 book of poetry, entitled Yérén Collection, explained 
that his motivation for writing “I Am Yérén" in 1986 lay in his expe- 
rience during the Cultural Revolution. Zhou's foot was hurt, and his 
inability to obtain medical care made the injury permanent.'? Gao 
Xíngjiàn likewise linked yérén to the inhumanity of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and other Máo-era campaigns. In Yérén, a villager informs a visiting 
scientist, "There was a professor here once who criticized someone for 
shooting a songbird. . . . They tortured him to death during the Cultural 


105. June Teufel Dreyer, China's Forty Millions: Minority Nationalities and National Integration in the 
People's Republic of China (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1976), 237-247. 

106. Joan Cohen, Yunnan School: A Renaissance in Chinese Painting (Minneapolis: Fingerhut 
Group Publishers, 1988), 25. 

107. Ralph Litzinger, Other Chinas: The Yao and the Politics of National Belonging (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 2000), 231. 

108. Zhou Liangpéi, Yérén jf, 1-7. 
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Revolution. If a man tortures another, he’s worse than a wild animal."!09 
In Soul Mountain, the protagonist hears of a disturbing encounter with 
a creature thought at first to be a yérén. It turns out instead to be a man 
who has escaped from a labor camp where he had been sent during an 
antirightist campaign. Too frightened to return to society, he has been 
living in the mountains ever since. This story and others like it recall 
the much older story of the Great Wall conscript evaders, who lost their 
humanity when the first emperor’s cruelty forced them to flee into the 
wilderness. Such stories accomplish sophisticated political critiques by 
suggesting that inhumane treatment can result in a loss of humanity, a 
passing back into the realm of beasts. 

The use of yérén to question civilization from the perspective of “wild 
people” cannot be separated from the emergence of an environmen- 
tal movement in China in the 1980s and 1990s. Zhou Liángpéi's poem 
portrayed Shénnóngjià as "trees full of ancient mosses” threatened by 
the “felling circle pressing closer.” He warned, “Cutting down [trees], 
capturing [wild animals], the great mountain falls into a terror from 
which it has no power to save itself."'!! In Gao Xíngjiàn's play, yérén 
served as spokespeople for the forests. In one telling moment, an ecolo- 
gist responds to news of a logging road under construction by asking, 
“What would our Wild Man think about that?" Bruno Roubicek, who 
translated the play into English, credited Gao for “presag[ing] the warn- 
ings against deforestation that have appeared in the Chinese press since 
its premiere" in 1985.1” 

Gaào's play certainly stands as a beautiful and strong defense of nature, 
and especially forests, against wanton destruction in the name of social- 
ism and private profit alike. Nonetheless, Gao was not the first to intro- 
duce this theme, nor was he original in linking deforestation with the 
question of yérén. Already in the late 1950s, the socialist state had become 
attuned to the consequences of deforestation for endangered animals, 
most notably the giant panda.!? These priorities have had enormous 
influence on yérén research from the beginning. As early as 1964, Máo 
Guangnián stated emphatically, "Because of their small numbers, their 
[evolutionary] closeness to humans, and some other characteristics, I 


109. Gao Xingjian, “Wild Man,” 225. 

110. Gao Xingjian, Soul Mountain, 385-388. 

111. Zhou Liángpei, Yérén ji, 97-98. 

112. Gao Xingjian, "Wild Man," 201, 186. 

113. Elena Songster, “A Natural Place for Nationalism: The Wanglang Nature Reserve and the 
Emergence of the Giant Panda as a National Icon" (Ph.D. diss.: University of California, San Diego, 
2004). 
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believe that the jué species [his preferred term for “yérén”] are worth ear- 
nestly researching, protecting, and breeding."!'* 

Post-Máo writings on yérén have increasingly focused on environ- 
mental protection and have frequently tied the question of yérén directly 
to the question of pandas. In a 1977 speech at a meeting of the yérén 
investigation team in Shénnóngjià, Qian Guózhen noted that fossils of 
pandas and of Gigantopithecus had been discovered in the same areas, 
what he termed an “ancient ‘panda-Gigantopithecus belt.’” He professed 
his belief that pandas were not alone in their ability to change their 
food habits and survive the ravages of time, but rather shared this char- 
acteristic with Gigantopithecus. Like pandas, Gigantopithecus (or "yérén") 
were now on the verge of extinction. Protecting them was “an issue 
of great international significance in terms of politics, philosophy, and 
science."!!5 Yuan Zhénxin and Huang Wànbo's 1979 article in Fossils 
made the same point. They worried that with widespread deforestation 
yérén would become extinct before their existence could be proven, and 
they explicitly linked their own research and interest in protecting yérén 
with panda research and preservation.!!6 Similarly, Zhou Guóxing cited 
the possibility that Shénóngjià harbored yérén as a compelling reason to 
create a nature reserve there.!" While there were many other good rea- 
sons, it is likely that the excitement over yérén helped make the reserve 
a reality in 1983.!!9 

More recently, yérén trackers like Lí Guóhuá, Yuán Yüháo, and Zhàng 
Jinxing have become directly involved in environmental protection. Lí 
and Yuán both participated as lay members of the 1970s yérén investiga- 
tions; both now work for the Shénnóngjià nature reserve (Lí as a pho- 
tographer and disseminator, and Yuán as a ranger). Zhang has modeled 
himself on Jane Goodall, both in his immersion style of research and his 
commitment to educating the public about the importance of saving the 
wilderness.!!? 

What was new to environmental discourse beginning in the 1980s 
was the criticism of modernity, progress, and human civilization itself. 


114. Máo Guangnian in Wang Bo, Yérén zhi mí, 122. 
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116. Yuan Zhénxin and Huang Wànbo, “‘Yérén’ zhi mí," 3-4. 

117. Zhóu Guóxing, "Shénnóngjià ‘yérén’ káochá," 30. 
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In the historical context of a growing awareness of environmental deg- 
radation, the dominance of humans over all other creatures has been 
questioned. The signs have been reversed: the all-too-human capacity 
for destruction is labeled “savage,” and people are called upon to reshape 
themselves in the image of nature—as caretakers of the forest that once 
sheltered our tree-dwelling ancestors. To quote from the 1986 poem 
"I am Yérén," "Heaven and earth are inverted and spinning in karmic 
retribution.” 120 

Also new in the post-Máo era is an appreciation for nature as a source 
of spiritual comfort and enlightenment. For many of the most devoted 
yérén hunters and popularizers, saving the environment has come to 
mean saving themselves, and searching for yérén has meant searching 
for their own souls. For the poet Zhou Liángpéi, what was needed was 
a "primeval soul not stained by the dirt of custom." Such a soul could 
be found, for Zhou and others, in a return to nature. Lí Guóhuá, who 
in the late 1970s claimed to want to kill a yérén and bring its head to 
the scientific institute, told American film makers a decade after he 
began his search: “My life came from nature, and I might end my life 
going back to nature. It's as if my soul has been possessed by nature, 
possessed by yérén."'?' Similarly, a newspaper reporter commented 
in 1988 that "Professor of Yérén" Liú Mínzhuàng "long ago commit- 
ted his life to the search for nature's mysteries. His spirit resides in 
Shénnongjia.”’”? Nature offered a space away from the troubles of civi- 
lization to find oneself again. ^In the pathless forest, to be lost does not 
count as being lost," said the poet Zhou Liángpéi.!? “I seek your protec- 
tion, you seek my shelter," says Zhou's yérén narrator, speaking for the 
forests. 

It is just this shelter, this finding oneself by losing oneself, that has 
drawn some people deeper and deeper into the forests in their search 
for wild people, wilderness, or wildness. It is not uncommon to find 
them consciously drawing on the rich resources of Daoist philosophy 
to express this impulse. When the narrator of Soul Mountain arrives in 


120. Zhou Liangpéi, Yérén ji, 97. This is where my analysis of the cultural meaning of wildness in 
post-Máo China departs from Taussig's analysis of it in other times and places. In the cases Taussig 
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Shénnóngjià, he feels ambivalent about the idea of looking for yérén, and 
says, "Not having a goal is a goal, the act of searching itself turns into a 
sort of goal, and the object of the search is irrelevant."'?* Zhou Liángpei's 
“pathless forest" and his line "The search for searching often resides in 
returning to the origin" similarly evoke a Daoist rejection of ambition in 
favor of the freedom that can be found only in nature. 

The most enthusiastic of the yérén enthusiasts, and the most desperate 
of the socially persecuted, do not simply search for yérén, they become 
yérén. When Lí Guóhuá returned from tracking yérén, his coworkers 
exclaimed that he had "turned into a yérén." Lid Mínzhuàng said that 
he "lived a yérén's life." The narrator of Soul Mountain imagined himself 
fleeing the inhumanity of society and becoming a yérén.^ Some yérén 
trackers have intentionally altered their appearance to resemble yérén 
with the hope that this will facilitate encounters with the real thing.'?6 
Zhàng Jinxing, who has forsworn shaving until he finds a yérén, report- 
edly has "detractors" who "joke that he's searching for himself" (figure 
22). Clearest of all is Zhou Liángpei, the poet who survived the ravages 
of the Cultural Revolution to become a yérén, spokesperson for the trees 
and for all threatened by inhumanity and carelessness. 


I am the yérén you yearn for, you fear, you hate, 
and because of this don't understand, the yérén your wide open eyes are searching 
for! 


I, Shénnóngjià's yérén! 
| am the being in which you believe, 
| am the outcome of your thoughts and searches 179 


While such metamorphoses are undoubtedly quite rare in practice, they 
are common enough in the popular imaginary that Liú Mínzhuàng 
included a warning in his 1988 book. Just as Liú distinguished yérén from 
members of "primitive tribes," he also explained the difference between 
yérén and “people gone wild" (3f 45, A), who are “modern humans who 
run away to the deep mountains and eat wild fruits, do not wear clothes, 
and do not make tools."!?? 
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22 Zhang Jinxing, who has sworn not to shave his beard until he catches a yérén. This photo- 
graph nicely captures Zhang's deliberate efforts to blur the lines between human and animal, 
scientist and subject, hunter and quarry. The photograph, by Sahid Maher, appears in Anne 
Loussouarn's "What's Out in the Woods?" the cover article for a 2000 trial issue of an expa- 
triate English-language magazine, City Weekend, published in Béijing. 


It is this constant need to distinguish yérén from humans, to explain 
in what ways they are and are not similar to us, that has made them such 
a rich subject in popular culture. Their slippery status requires constant 
attention to definitions, and the process of defining inspires thoughtful 
reflection on what humanity is, what it is not, and what it should be. 
Creatures that are almost, but not quite, human have made their way 
into stories all over the world in ancient as well as modern times. The 


people who grew up among wild animals as yérén. The author explained that although they had the 
physical ability to speak, their lack of social labor precluded it. Lin Yàohuá, Cóng yuán dao rén de 
yánji [Research on from Ape to Human] (Béijing: Gengyün chubanshé, 1951), 59. 
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opening of the publishing market in the 1980s and 1990s helped such 
stories circulate in China more freely than before. However, the emer- 
gence of yérén fever in post-Máo China is not simply the sudden satis- 
faction of long-held interest. Changes in post-Máo China have raised 
deep questions that call out for cultural icons like yérén. As a symbol of 
the wild, yérén have been ideally suited to aid in the exploration of sex 
and human values, tradition and modernity, development and environ- 
ment, society and self. 

As a “mystery,” yérén have also helped raise questions about the 
omnipotence of science. While many continue to see yérén along with 
other “mysteries” as scientific questions bound to be answered conclu- 
sively, others have been reluctant to cede all to science. Appeals to leg- 
end, spirit, and wildness have allowed a space for ideas generated from 
popular culture to take on fundamental questions about humanity and 
society. This space is not outside science. Science is not sheltered from 
popular culture. Rather, popular culture has mingled with science, and 
thus made popular science truly popular. 


Conclusion 


Yérén literature reflects enormous uncertainties about science and cul- 
ture in post-Máo China. The crusade against superstition in the name of 
science is by no means over—as evidenced in recent years by the official 
response against the Fálàn Gong movement and the increased attention 
science dissemination has received as a result. Much of yérén writing is 
still justified in terms of an attack on superstition via the time-honored 
means of science dissemination. Moreover, this top-down model of sci- 
entific knowledge production and dissemination no longer meets any 
officially sanctioned challenge from a bottom-up model of “mass sci- 
ence," either in rhetoric or in practical programs. 

Nonetheless, the boundaries between science and popular culture 
have become more, not less, porous in the post-Máo period. Paleoan- 
thropologists bave authored popular accounts of yérén research, which 
in turn is based on stories told by rural people. Fiction writers have used 
the yérén research as inspiration for sensational stories and sensitive 
explorations into what it means to be human. And laypeople have used 
the marginal position of yérén research as a way to enter the scientific 
arena and challenge the reigning authorities therein. 

This is not to say that the old prejudices against the masses as super- 
stitious are disappearing—if anything, they may be more virulent. The 
market is perfectly capable of exploiting the riches of popular culture 
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without giving credit where credit is due. The heroes of yérén literature 
are rarely local people; only urbanites can credibly “return to nature,” 
and only moderns can search for a “primeval soul.” Whether acknowl- 
edged or not, however, popular culture—even in its most allegedly super- 
stitious forms—has unquestionably gained greater influence in science 
dissemination writing and even scientific research. 

This chapter opened with an account of a scientist who “recognized” 
a statue of Peking Man. He had “seen it before” during an encounter with 
a creature he learned to call “yérén.” Yérén and Peking Man have become 
intertwined in the post-Máo period, an association that has enhanced 
the popularity of Peking Man and the science she represents. People 
drawn by the mystery of yérén to purchase books on the subject are often 
exposed to established theories of and evidence for human evolution. 
Yérén literature has similarly glamorized the scientific investigation of 
human origins and the profession of science as a whole. The rugged, 
heroic personas that scientists in the early People's Republic worked to 
cultivate are well disseminated in recent writings on yérén. And the yérén 
does something for popular paleoanthropology that its slightly less pop- 
ular “twin,” Peking Man, does somewhat less well. As a paradoxical "liv- 
ing legend," it has the power simultaneously to seem real and to inspire 
the imagination. Yérén have encouraged people to reflect on humanity 
and society and to imagine "a different and better condition."!?? 

Not everyone will agree that yérén research—or Bigfoot research, for 
that matter—is a legitimate scientific enterprise. Some question the sci- 
entific rigor of its assumptions and methodology; others worry what 
harm is done to legend when it is shoe-horned into science. Yet I believe 
it has had cultural value in post-Máo China. It has offered a way for 
science, literature, and legend to come together in an exploration of 
humanity and inhumanity, wild(er)ness and civilization, so necessary in 
China's rapidly changing social and natural worlds. 
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"Have We Dug at Our 


Ancestral Shrine?" Post- 
Máo Ethnic Nationalism 
and Its Limits 


The Scope and Limitations of Chinese 
Ethnic Nationalism 


On 28 December 2001, I attended the opening of a new 
Paleolithic site museum in the basement of a shopping 
mall at Wángfüjing in downtown Béijing.! I went to the 
opening as an observer, but as the only foreigner there, I 
quickly became the focus of attention myself. The reporters 
were especially excited to photograph me next to one of 
the exhibit's statues, saying that it made for an interesting 
study in contrast: a Western, modern woman next to a Chi- 
nese, ancient man (figure 23). When I sent the picture as it 
appeared in the Béijing Evening News to friends and family 
in the United States, one person wrote back suggesting that 
the reporters had actually seen a resemblance between me 
and the "caveman." It was a joke, but a perceptive one. 
A scientist who helped oversee the excavations and the 
design of the exhibit is disappointed with the statue. The 
tall bridge of the nose and the round eyes make the man 


1. The site was discovered in 1996 during the construction of Oriental Plaza 
(& 7r Jt 35), an enormous mall and business center in the historically commercial 
Wangfujing district. The museum is in a small area in the basement of the mall 
where it connects with the subway station. 


HAVE WE DUG AT OUR ANCESTRAL SHRINE? 


EDUENTOEE- 


` WE ER ICI SIDE. 
HEUT meezas ui R 


pr D Or 
Dee UAE e wé 


23 The author attending the opening of the Wángfüjíng Paleolithic Exhibit in the basement of 
the Oriental Plaza shopping mall, 2001. The photograph appeared in Yang Wei, Zuó Ying, 
and Cài Wénqing, “Jintian yuéhui gürénléi" [A Date Today with Ancient Humans], Béijing 
wdnbdo, 28 December 2001, 2. 


look too Western to be the ancestor of the Chinese people he is supposed 
to represent. 

In China today, as in previous years, questions of ethnic and national 
identity are central to the story of human evolution as told in both pro- 
fessional and popular arenas.? Exhibits on human evolution at the Béi- 
jing and Shànghái natural history museums, the Institute of Vertebrate 


2. On the relationship between national and ethnic identities, see Etienne Balibar, "Racism 
and Nationalism," in Race, Nation, Class: Ambiguous Identities, ed. Etienne Balibar and Immanuel 
Wallerstein (London: Verso, 1991 [1988]). 
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Paleontology and Paleoanthropology, and the shopping mall at Wángfü- 
jing seek especially to educate visitors about human evolution in China 
and so to arouse their patriotic sentiment. The government also encour- 
ages and expects history teachers to use discussions of Chinese human 
fossils to “expound on the origins of the Chinese people and cause stu- 
dents to realize the long history of the ancestral country and [its status 
as] one of the origin places of the world’s humans.”? 

Nationalist influence on Chinese paleoanthropology has been thor- 
oughly exposed and denounced in Barry Sautman’s article “Peking Man 
and the Politics of Paleoanthropological Nationalism in China,” pub- 
lished in the Journal of Asian Studies in 2002.* Sautman examines a large 
number of newspaper articles and other sources in order to demonstrate 
the consistent preference given in China to theories of human evolu- 
tion that preserve a Chinese origin for humanity as a whole and Chi- 
nese people in particular. His discussion focuses especially on Chinese 
scientific and media support for the “multiregional theory” of modern 
human origins in contrast with the “recent out-of-Africa theory” that 
the majority of Western paleoanthropologists have come to support. 

The latter theory—also known as the “replacement theory” or “Eve 
theory"—suggests that all modern humans are descended from a com- 
mon ancestor who lived in Africa perhaps less than 100,000 ago and 
whose descendants migrated to Asia and Europe, replacing existing 
human populations. Peking Man and other early Chinese human fossils 
lose their status as human ancestors in this model. In contrast, the multi- 
regional theory, or "continuity theory," maintains that humans evolved 
from Homo erectus to anatomically modern Homo sapiens in Africa, Asia, 
and Europe. Modern populations have retained a detectable degree of 
morphological continuity with the fossil humans in their areas. Some 
critics of the multiregional theory brand it racist: while the replace- 
ment model, or recent out-of-Africa theory, emphasizes the recency of 
racial differences and thus works to undermine race as a significant cat- 
egory, the multiregional theory proposes a far longer history for racial 
differences.* 


3. Zhou Fazeng and Gong Qízhü, Lishi jiaoxué yii àiguózhiüyi jiàoyù [History Pedagogy and Patri- 
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5. Robert N. Proctor, “Three Roots of Human Recency: Molecular Anthropology, the Refigured 
Acheulean, and the UNESCO Response to Auschwitz," Current Anthropology 44, no. 2 (2003): 215, 
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Sautman makes a persuasive argument that a nationalistic state 
agenda has worked to privilege scientific theories that root Chinese eth- 
nic identity in the remote past. He offers a very compelling analysis of 
contemporary Chinese nationalism and the manipulation of discourse 
on human evolution to its advantage. He is also correct, I think, in see- 
ing this trend to have accelerated beginning in the mid-1980s. Nonethe- 
less, I cannot agree that the mid-1980s marked a watershed before which 
Peking Man stood for the origins of humanity as a whole and after which 
it stood for Chinese origins. Rhetoric consistently linking Peking Man 
with China’s “glorious” past dates to the early 1950s, and there is plenty 
of room left for humanity in contemporary Chinese discourse on Peking 
Man. 

In the process of proving his points, Sautman also paints a picture 
of paleoanthropology that is somewhat unbalanced. This results from 
the question driving his research. He seeks to show that state-sponsored 
Chinese nationalism has encouraged and drawn strength from scientific 
theories that emphasize the longevity of the Chinese as a biological race 
and the connection of this race to the Chinese land. With this I am in 
complete agreement. My purpose, however, is to understand the signifi- 
cance of Chinese discourse on human origins as a whole, including but 
not limited to issues of ethnic nationalism. The question then becomes, 
is ethnic nationalism a sufficient explanation of Chinese preferences for 
theories that place human evolution on a Chinese stage? 

I answer no. First, nationalism alone does not account for the ongo- 
ing debates in China and elsewhere. The jury is still out on many ques- 
tions about human evolution, including the question of continuity ver- 
sus replacement with respect to modern human origins. In addition to 
political issues, there are empirical and methodological disagreements 
that drive the debates. Moreover, Chinese scientists are hardly alone in 
arguing for the continued significance of Chinese fossils (meaning fossils 
unearthed in China) as human ancestors. Rather, Western scientists who 
have built their careers on Chinese fossils share with Chinese scientists 
a professional interest in preserving their ancestral status. Conversely, 
Chinese geneticists, whose careers are not tied to fossils, are less likely 
to be wedded to multiregionalism. Second, where nationalism does play 
a role (and I agree that the role is significant), it is not only or even 
primarily an issue of race or ethnicity. Chinese scientists, along with 
the Chinese government, are proud of China’s place in the history of 
paleoanthropology and hope that China will continue to be a “center 


6, Sautman, “Peking Man,” 109. 
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for research on human origins.” This is a question more of prestige in 
international science than of ethnic identity. 

Third, while the Chinese state does frequently mine theories of human 
origins to construct a concept of the Chinese nation rooted in a biologi- 
cal concept of race, this construction is simultaneously destabilized by 
other meanings produced by scientists, laypeople, and the state itself. 
Discourse on human evolution works to construct identities for smaller 
units than the Chinese nation, including for “southern Chinese” versus 
“northern Chinese” and for “minority nationalities.” It also works to 
demonstrate connections between Chinese people and people in other 
parts of the world—for example, other East Asians, Native Americans, 
and Australians. Furthermore, the Máo-era commitment to seeing “all 
the world as one human family" continues to shape some important 
science dissemination materials on human evolution. 

Finally, there is the question of how people on the receiving end of 
science dissemination view the fossils. I suggest that many people have 
embraced Peking Man, Yuánmóu Man, and other human fossils not sim- 
ply as early representatives of their nation or race, but in much more 
personal ways. Published materials, survey responses, and interview 
data provide hints about how some Chinese people from diverse back- 
grounds have come to understand their relationships to the human fos- 
sils unearthed in China. Paleoanthropology has worked to support not 
only a Chinese national identity, but also family, community, regional, 
professional, and human identities. 


Earliest Origins of Humanity 


The search for the site of human origins is a very ambiguous project. 
The answer necessarily depends on what one considers the critical junc- 
ture in human evolutionary history. For example, some scientists have 
suggested that one branch of fossil apes in southern China remained 
there and evolved into the great apes, while another branch migrated 
to Africa and then evolved first into Australopithecus and then into early 
humans before migrating back into Asia. The Chinese press has seen this 
as supporting the claim that "China is one of the birthplaces of early 
humans," even though such a theory suggests that the first humans 
emerged in Africa." Still more strangely, in 1995 the Chinese press her- 
alded the discovery of "dawn ape" fossils, said to be the earliest primates 
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yet unearthed, as evidence supporting China’s claim to be the cradle 
of humanity. Chinese scientists, however, criticized this interpretation, 
noting that humans evolved from just one branch of the primate order.® 
If we celebrate the site of each link in the chain extending back to earli- 
est life, humans may be said to be “from” virtually everywhere on the 
globe. 

More commonly, however, the question, Where did humans origi- 
nate? has come to center on just two junctures. Ernst Mayr explained the 
issue in a paper he presented in 1950 at the Cold Spring Harbor symposia 
on Quantitative Biology, the seminal meetings in which what is known 
as the “modern synthesis” in evolutionary science was brought to bear 
on paleoanthropology: “The analysis of this problem [of the ‘missing 
link’] will be facilitated by the realization that it is an oversimplification 
to use in this case the uninomial alternative ‘ape’ versus ‘man.’ . . . Classi- 
fying man binomially as Homo sapiens, it at once becomes apparent that 
we must look for two missing links, namely that which connects sapiens 
with his ancestor and that which connects Homo with his ancestor."? 
The recent out-of-Africa theory and the multiregional theory introduced 
above both address the question of where fully modern humans (ana- 
tomically modern Homo sapiens) emerged. Before turning to that debate, 
however, we shall first address the question of where the earliest creatures 
we may consider human (Homo) arose—the same question that occupied 
scientists of the republican era and the early People's Republic. 

When writers in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries specu- 
lated on the likely place of human origins, they meant the site where 
the earliest humans had split away from the apes. In his influential 
Man's Place in Nature, first published in 1863, Thomas Huxley consid- 
ered "either the Chimpanzee or the Gorilla" to be "the Ape which most 
nearly approaches man, in the totality of its organization."'? Charles 
Darwin agreed, and for this reason believed it "somewhat more prob- 
able that our early progenitors lived on the African continent than 
elsewhere."!! Ernst Haeckel, on the other hand, considered the Asian 
apes to be more similar to humans and so suggested Asia as the probable 
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cradle of humanity.’ Eugene Dubois’s 1891 discovery of Java Man re- 
inforced Haeckel’s position, following which the work of William Diller 
Matthew and Henry Fairfield Osborn in the second and third decades 
of the twentieth century convinced many of the likelihood that central 
Asia in particular was the birthplace of humanity. In the 1940s, Franz 
Weidenreich promoted a human lineage beginning with Gigantopithecus 
(ancient ape fossils recently discovered in southern China) through Java 
Man and Peking Man to modern humans.” 

Not everyone was convinced by Asian origins. Some continued to 
argue for Europe.'* More important, Raymond Darts 1924 discovery of 
Australopithecus, together with supporting evidence found by Robert 
Broom in the late 1930s and then again in 1947, built confidence in 
African origins.^ Broad changes in the dominant theoretical approach 
to questions of human evolution served to bolster support for the Aus- 
tralopithecus fossils. Known as the "modern synthesis," the integration 
of evolutionary theory and modern genetics accomplished from the 
1920s to the 1950s required evolutionary change to be explained with 
respect to adaptation to the natural environment rather than in terms of 
innate trends. This helped resolve the old question of which came first, 
an advanced brain or bipedal locomotion. (The latter had been Engels's 
position, though this apparently went unnoticed by participants in the 
modern synthesis.) The small-brained, erect-walking Australopithecus was 
easier to accept as a human ancestor in this light.!ó Nonetheless, support 
for an Asian origin of humanity did not fully die out even among West- 
ern paleoanthropologists. Dryopithecus, Gigantopithecus, Ramapithecus, 
and Sivapithecus fossils from Eurasia continued at least through the 1970s 
and early 1980s to keep the possibility of Asian origins alive for some." 
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Chinese popular science materials on human evolution from the 
1950s and 1960s continued to favor Asia as the most likely origin of 
earliest humanity while often presenting the subject as an open question 
in which Africa and Asia were both candidates.!5 This pattern has con- 
tinued in many books published in the post-Máo period, only now it is 
southern Asia (including southwestern China), rather than central Asia, 
that receives the most attenton 17 Books published in the 1990s and 
beyond have offered diverse opinions on the subject, including strong 
support for Asian origins, strong support for African origins, and a “wait 
and see” approach 29 

Support for Asian origins in the post-Máo period has been sustained 
in part through a series of suggestive fossil discoveries. The first evidence 
came in the form of the Lufengpithecus fossils of Lüfeng, Yánnán, discov- 
ered in 1975 by an employee of the local cultural center who was also “a 
famous ‘fossil fan’ in the county."?' In 1979, Chinese scientists attributed 
the fossils to Ramapithecus and Sivapithecus, the former at that point hav- 
ing been widely and internationally considered the earliest hominid rep- 
resentative.? The significance of this research was widely celebrated in 
the Chinese press as offering new support for the Asian origins of hom- 
inids. The IVPP scientist Xú Qinghua, who led the excavation team in 
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Lüfeng, wrote in Science Times that the discovery was “a step forward in 
proving that southwest China was one of the important areas in human 
origins."?* In 1981, after doubts had been raised about the ancestral sta- 
tus of Ramapithecus, Wá Rükang wrote more cautiously in the Gudngming 
Daily: "1f Lufengpithecus is on the human line, then the birthplace of 
humanity may well be in Asia. On the other hand, if Lufengpithecus is not 
on the human line, then the earliest fossil representative of the human 
line is Australopithecus, and since this ancient ape has mainly been found 
in Africa, then the birthplace of humanity is very likely in Africa and 
not in Asia.”*4 The state press, however, was not always so restrained. A 
Béijing Evening News article from 1981 boldly proclaimed that the fossils 
“proved . .. that humans originated in Asia, not in Africa.” 

The subsequent dismissal of Ramapithecus as a human ancestor by 
the majority of paleoanthropologists internationally was accepted by Xu 
Qinghua, among other Chinese scientists; Xú even explained the new 
interpretation and its consequences in a 1985 article in Fossils.?? And in 
1987 Wü Rukang reassigned the fossils to a separate genus and species, 
Lufengpithecus lufengensis, on the basis of significant differences between 
the fossils and other Ramapithecus and Sivapithecus specimens. Nonethe- 
less, excitement about the possibility that the ape fossils from Yunnan 
might serve as evidence for an Asian origin of humanity has remained 
strong among some scientists and especially in the popular media. In 
1998, the popular science magazine Mysteries Illustrated suggested that 
the fossils could support a human lineage from Sivapithecus to Homo 
erectus to archaic Homo sapiens to modern Homo sapiens.” Jia Lánpo also 
remained until his death in 2001 a strong supporter of southwest China 
as the cradle of humanity.”® 
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For those who continued to see Chinese fossil apes as potential 
human ancestors, the new goal became to bridge the gap between the 
Lufengpithecus fossils (the most recent of which are the Yuánmóu variety, 
at 4 million years) and the oldest Chinese Homo erectus fossils, which 
may be the Yuánmóu Man specimens if the date of 1.7 million years 
is correct. In 1985-1986, the IVPP scientist Huáng Wànbo claimed to 
have taken a step in that direction with the discovery of fossils said to 
represent humans more primitive than Homo erectus and dating from 2 
million years ago. Huáng narrated the events leading to the discovery in 
a three-part article published in Fossils magazine in 1988. He began with 
a lengthy discussion of his participation in the state-sponsored scientific 
search for yérén in the late 1970s in the wilderness area of Shénnongjia. 
It was through this experience that he gained a deep appreciation for the 
flora, fauna, and geology of these wild mountains, and in the mid-1980s 
he traveled to the nearby Three Gorges area to search for fossil evidence 
of early humans.? His team made the key find in a cave on Dragon Bone 
Hill (8E Séi, on Sorcerer’s Mountain (4 ij Wüshan), high above the 
Three Gorges. 

The cultural potency of the site and its significance in Chinese history 
undoubtedly contributed to the excitement the discovery caused in the 
press. Fossil gibbons discovered by the team were celebrated as evidence 
that China's most famous poet, the Táng-dynasty Lí Bái (Li Bo), had been 
zoologically correct when he wrote of the Gorges, "Gibbons' voices cry 
unceasingly from both banks.” Huang himself frequently waxes poetic 
when describing the site. In the last paragraph of the final installment 
of his 1988 article, he wrote, "The high places of the Three Gorges with 
their seductive power have finally begun to reveal the hidden secrets of 
the past 2 million years [of human history].”* 

For Huáng, as for the authors of many articles in mainstream news- 
papers and popular science magazines, the fossils point to a Chinese 
origin of Homo. The apparent presence of late fossil apes and early fos- 
sil humans in the same time and place suggests to Huang that “maybe 
the high reaches of the Three Gorges is the place where ancient apes 
crossed over into humanity."?? Mysteries Illustrated echoed this optimistic 
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perspective still more loudly: “At this point, the Three Gorges is the 
world’s single best place for researching the split between apes and 
humans; even Africa’s Olduvai Gorge cannot compare with it. We have 
reason to believe that the ancestors of the Chinese people, the ancestors 
of the yellow race, and even the ancestors of all the other races, came 
from the high places of the Three Gorges 77 

Not everyone shares this interpretation of "Wüshan Man." Some 
Western scientists have instead welcomed the fossils as evidence sup- 
porting the theory that the Asian fossils classified as Homo erectus rep- 
resent a unique side branch of human evolution. In this variation of 
the recent out-of-Africa theory, Homo erectus was an exclusively Asian 
species, and African specimens formerly attributed to the species should 
thus be reclassified as Homo ergaster. An earlier species of African Homo 
migrated to Asia, evolved into Horno erectus, and then became extinct. 
Russell Ciochon and Roy Larick distinguished this view, which they 
themselves hold, from that of "Chinese paleoanthropologists [who] 
tend to see [the] primitive features [of the Wüshan fossils] as deriving 
from Asian apes and suggest a local Asian origin for Horno erectus.”** Yet 
in actuality many Chinese paleoanthropologists have come to support 
a third interpretation. Wa Xinzhi quoted Ciochon and Larick's charac- 
terization of Chinese paleoanthropologists' views and rejected it, noting 
that he and Zhou Guóxing both consider the fossils to be apes closely 
related to Lufengpithecus and not humans (Homo) at all 77 Several Western 
scientists have also come to this conclusion.?$ 

For Huáng, the next step is clear. The obstacle in the way of wide- 
spread acceptance for China as the cradle of humanity is the "gap" in 
the Chinese human fossil record between 4 million years ago (the date 
of the Lufengpithecus specimens from Yuánmóu) and 2 million years ago 
(the date of "Wüshan Man").?' He has thus set his sights on discovering 
fossils to fill this gap, which he imagines as a Chinese form of Australo- 
pithecus.* In a newspaper interview on the significance of the project, 
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Huang has even resurrected the old phrase “western origins theory,” 
which originally referred to the origins of Chinese civilization (not the 
origins of humanity) and was hotly debated in the republican era and 
resurrected previously in the 1950s. “Some people,” says Huang, “use 
Asia’s Homo erectus and Homo sapiens fossils to support a ‘western origins 
theory,’ namely, that they came from the migration or diffusion of early 
African Homo erectus. ... We do not oppose this kind of inference, but 
we want to convince people through reason, so we must find human 
fossils older than Homo erectus, such as Australopithecus."* The Chinese 
government has been very supportive of Huáng's cause, in 1998 pledg- 
ing 5 million yuan to fund it.” 

The Chinese state press clearly favors theories and discoveries that 
root human origins in China, and the Chinese government funds 
projects for nationalist reasons. Several Chinese scientists expressed 
their frustration with this kind of bias in interviews with me in 2001 
and 2002. Among other problems, the bias masks the very real diversity 
of opinion among Chinese paleoanthropologists with respect to earli- 
est human origins. Nonetheless, many scientists and other producers 
of science dissemination materials in China have continued to be will- 
ing and able to present the question as an open one awaiting further 
research. 


The Origin of Modern Humans 


While Chinese paleoanthropologists are divided on the question of 
African or Asian origins for the Horno genus, there are few if any who 
argue for the recent out-of-Africa theory, namely, the notion that all mod- 
ern humans are descended from a common ancestor who lived in Africa 
about 100,000 years ago and subsequently replaced existing human 
populations in other parts of the world. In order to understand the con- 
temporary debate and the position of Chinese scientists in it, it is neces- 
sary to review the history both internationally and in China itself. The 
question of modern human origins is especially complicated because 
it has involved recurrent competing hypotheses that have combined 
and diverged over decades of debate. These complexities preclude any 
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, attempt to construct a lineage of allegedly racist approaches to human 
evolution from contemporary multiregionalists back through earlier 
proponents of theoretically similar hypotheses.*' 

The geographic origins of modern humans was not a central issue 
until fairly recently. Nonetheless, we can find the roots of the current 
debate in earlier theories. While at the turn of the twentieth century, 
a linear model of human evolution was widely accepted, from around 
1910 to the 1940s, the dominant model placed fossil hominids like Java 
Man, Peking Man, and the Neanderthals on side branches of the family 
tree. These “cousins” were understood to have become extinct, replaced 
by our unknown direct ancestors. As one critic complained in 1943, 
the human genealogical tree was "all branches and terminal twigs which 
have no fibers running through the trunk specifically connecting with 
definite ancestral forms. So men, those of the present and of lower levels, 
stand ancestorless.”* 

Franz Weidenreich, the scientist who replaced Davidson Black at 
Zhoukóudiàn after Black's death in 1934, was in this area as in many 
others in the minority position. Weidenreich anticipated the "single- 
species" model of the modern synthesis, which held that “never more 
than one species of man existed on the earth at any one time."*^ At 
the root of his theoretical understanding of human evolution was an 
explicit commitment to orthogenesis, the notion that evolution has 
proceeded according to certain internal trends—in the case of human 
evolution, erect posture and expansion of the brain—and not primar- 
ily through natural selection.5 Weidenreich's work on the Chinese and 
Indonesian fossils, together with his knowledge of the work others had 
done elsewhere, convinced him that "just as mankind of today repre- 
sents a morphological and generic unity in spite of its being divided into 
manifold races, so has it been during the entire time of evolution." For 
Weidenreich, the "old theory, claiming that man evolved exclusively 
from one center whence he spread over the Old World each time afresh 
after having entered a new phase of evolution, no longer tallies with 
the paleontological facts."*6 Weidenreich thus strongly advocated that 
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Peking Man and the other early human fossils be understood as legiti- 
mate ancestral predecessors of modern humans. All of this was almost 
precisely what Ernst Mayr concluded at the Cold Spring Harbor sympo- 
sia. The new human tree became a straightforward lineage from Homo 
transvaalensis (which included Australopithecus) through Homo erectus to 
Homo sapiens.” 

Yet part and parcel of Weidenreich’s view was a theory on the origin 
of the races that for both epistemological and political reasons did not 
sit as well among participants in the modern synthesis. Weidenreich 
identified key apparent morphological similarities between Peking Man 
and modern Mongoloid peoples, and between other fossils and the mod- 
ern peoples among whom they were found. Each of these populations 
retained specific racial characteristics while following the basic, shared 
“trends” of human evolution. In order to make sense of apparent dif- 
ferences in the development of hominids in different parts of the world 
at the same time, Weidenreich suggested that “development was not 
going on simultaneously everywhere but was accelerated in one place 
and retarded in another.”** Although Weidenreich was notable for his 
relative lack of racism compared with other anthropologists of his gen- 
eration, ideas like these were nonetheless uncomfortably reminiscent 
of notions of “superior” and “inferior” races that had undergirded Nazi 
policies.*? Robert Proctor has suggested that the acceptance of the “sin- 
gle-species” model in the modern synthesis was related to the general 
response to Nazi racism in the scientific community after the Second 
World War 22 Thus, while Weidenreich's “single-species” model and his 
consequent acceptance of Peking Man and others as ancestors became 
part of the modern synthesis, his orthogenism was rejected and his per- 
spective on race sidestepped. 

Proctor is probably right in associating the commitment to “one spe- 
cies at one time” with the antiracist politics of the period. Nonetheless, 
the new paradigm helped support not only antiracist theories of modern 
human origins but also theories founded on racist prejudice and used to 
buttress discriminatory policies. One of the most egregious, and certainly 
the most influential, of these was Carleton S. Coon’s The Origin of Races, 
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first published in 1962 and dedicated to the late Franz Weidenreich. 
Coon argued for the great antiquity and inequality of human races, and 
he even worked behind the scenes to support segregationist forces in 
Brown v. Board of Education.?! 

At the same time, the single-species model of the modern synthesis 
also served as the foundation for a strident critique of Coon and anthro- 
pological racism in general. Ashley Montagu and Theodosius Dobzhan- 
sky were both firmly committed to the single-species model and also 
fierce critics of racist science and politics. Both Montagu and Dobzhansky 
wrote scathing reviews of Coon's Origin of Races for Current Anthropology 
in 1963. The key difference between Coon's understanding of the process 
of human evolution on one hand, and that of Dobzhansky and Montagu 
on the other, lay in the role of gene flow. While Coon emphasized the 
reproductive isolation of racial populations, Dobzhansky saw gene flow 
among populations to have prevented any significant divergence among 
the races. He was in this respect closer to Weidenreich, whose model 
involved considerable genetic exchange across racial groups.?? 

In 1976, W. W. Howells pointed to the emerging crystallization of two 
positions on human evolution, which he characterized as "evolution- 
ists vs. migrationists" or "candelabra" versus “Noah’s Ark." As Howells 
characterized the positions (in reverse order), "either there was a single 
local centre of origin for modern man with subsequent outward migra- 
tion in all directions, or else there were many centre [sic] of origin and 
no dispersal."55 These may be seen as the seeds of the debate that was to 
emerge in the 1980s, and that is still with us today, between supporters 
of the multiregional theory and those of the recent out-of-Africa theory. 
Over the years, Milford Wolpoff, in particular, pursued the "candelabra" 
theory, and in 1984 he teamed up with Wü Xinzhi and Alan Thorne on 
a paper that served on the one hand as a corrective to theories of human 
evolution that had for too long neglected to consider the evidence from 
Asia, and on the other hand as an argument for "local regional continu- 
ity" or “multiregional evolution" based on this evidence. Consciously 
modeling themselves on Weidenreich, the authors assembled evidence 
to demonstrate that there had been no localized speciation event (that 
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is, no emergence of a new species of modern humans in a single locality) 
followed by migration and replacement of existing forms. Rather, human 
evolution was a gradual process that occurred simultaneously across the 
old world, so gradually that (again, following Weidenreich) the distinc- 
tion between Homo erectus and Homo sapiens itself was suspect.5^ As had 
Dobzhansky and Montagu earlier, the authors explicitly distanced them- 
selves from Coon in part on the basis of the greater importance of gene 
flow in their model of human evolution.* 

The strongest evidence for the recent out-of-Africa theory of mod- 
ern human origins has been genetic, as was the case for the similar but 
less place-specific “Noah’s Ark" model that preceded it. Results from 
a genetic study conducted at the University of California, Berkeley in 
the late 1980s suggested that all modern humans derive from a shared 
ancestor who lived in Africa between 100,000 and 200,000 years ago 27 
Emphasizing this common ancestor, some proponents have called it the 
“Eve” theory. Paleoanthropologists Chris Stringer and Peter Andrews 
were then quick to integrate these findings with the fossil record from 
Africa and Europe in an explicit challenge to the multiregional theory.’ 
Supporters of multiregionalism, however, responded in force, and they 
highlighted in their rebuttal Stringer and Andrews's failure to do justice 
in their analysis to the evidence from Asia. 

Despite Weidenreich's influence and prestige at Zhoukóudiàn, few 
Chinese scientists and writers on science in the republican era had fol- 
lowed his interpretations of Peking Man and the other key fossils. Chinese 
writings on human evolution in those years rarely claimed Peking Man 
as a direct ancestor of modern Chinese people or of modern humans as a 
whole. By about 1952, however, Peking Man was universally regarded in 
Chinese science dissemination materials as such an ancestor. This shift 
was in agreement with the radical simplification of the human family 
tree produced by the modern synthesis, and it also supported, and was 
supported by, the early socialist state's emphasis on national identity 
and scientific education about human evolution. 
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Yet embracing Peking Man as an ancestor did not entail embracing 
Weidenreich. The specific brand of anti-imperialism waged in the name 
of international socialism compelled even Weidenreich’s protegé Jia 
Lánpo to criticize Weidenreich's theory on racial continuity in the early 
years after the revolution. Soviet and Chinese scientists and science writ- 
ers emphasized the racist and imperialist strains in Western anthropology 
and distinguished themselves as recognizing that "all the world is one 
human family." In 1963, the Shànghái Natural History Museum even 
prepared an exhibit specifically on racial discrimination against black 
people in the United States.°* This political perspective did not, however, 
preclude attention to racial differences in science dissemination materi- 
als. Rather, Soviet and Chinese books on human origins devoted space 
to analysis of the physical differences among human races.’ As political 
discourses, emphasis on "one family" and analyzing racial differences 
appear to run counter to each other, but they were not necessarily con- 
tradictory. In analyzing race to demonstrate difference without inequal- 
ity, Soviet and Chinese writers reified race as a natural category. 

The existence of races was thus not a problem for Máo-era Chinese 
scientists, as it was for Ashley Montagu. Weidenreich, however, was a 
problem, both because he was associated with an allegedly racist per- 
spective on human evolution and, more fundamentally, because he 
had participated in republican-era Chinese science as an "imperialist" 
and had then returned to live in the United States. In the post-Máo era, 
these considerations are far less weighty. Considered more significant 
are Weidenreich's contributions to Chinese paleoanthropology through 
his work at Zhóukóudiàn and his invaluable descriptions of the Peking 
Man fossils. And with the new threats to Peking Man's ancestral sta- 
tus, Chinese scientists have recognized in Weidenreich an invaluable 
resource. 

Already in 1979, Zhou Guóxing was alert to the early stages of the 
debate on modern human origins and wrote an article on the subject for 
the popular magazine Scientific Experiment. He provided a summary of 
the points in favor of each position and concluded by lending his sup- 
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port to the “multiple centers” theory. He rejected, however, any notion 
that these centers were genetically isolated from one another. He par- 
ticularly noted that the Liüjiang fossils—acclaimed as “the Far East's first 
modern humans"— bore not only characteristics of the “yellow race" but 
also of the south Asian and Australian races.5! 

Gene flow has been less significant in Wü Xinzhi's writings on multi- 
regional theory, and he may be contrasted in this respect with Milford 
Wolpoff. In 1999, he summarized his model as “evolutionary continu- 
ity and incidental hybridization" (3& 4$ x 4t, BE WE # 3€ %&).@ As he consis- 
tently characterizes it, the fossil evidence testifies to the existence of 
“a small amount of gene flow.”® Far more central to his and others’ 
writings is the morphological continuity that Weidenreich first identi- 
fied and that subsequent fossil finds are said to support. According to 
proponents of the multiregional theory, Horno sapiens fossils from many 
Chinese sites display features linking Peking Man and other Chinese 
Homo erectus with contemporary people in China and East Asia more 
generally.“ 

Race and racism have thus played complex and changing roles in 
both Western and Chinese paleoanthropology. To some extent, these 
roles have reflected political changes. In the Chinese case, international 
socialism competed more effectively with nationalism in the Mao era 
than it has in the post-Máo. On the other hand, science has not been a 
perfect mirror for politics. If it were, we might expect Peking Man to have 
been embraced far more enthusiastically as a Chinese ancestor in the 
republican period. Both sides of the contemporary debate between mul- 
tiregionalists and supporters of the out-of-Africa theory can claim anti- 
racist predecessors and antiracist motivations. At the same time, neither 
side is completely divorced from their shared history of racist science. 
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Ethnic Nationalism, Defensive and Assertive 


Theories of human evolution were important to Chinese intellectuals in 
the early twentieth century because they helped make sense of China’s 
position in the world. Race and nation became fused as people began 
to see China’s resistance to imperialism as a struggle for survival akin to 
that found in nature. Chinese scientists and nonscientists alike remain 
sensitive to experiences that suggest imperialism. The title of a partic- 
ularly telling article published in a popular science magazine in 1998 
warned, “Chinese People, Look After Your Genes.” The authors noted 
the important research that American and other foreign scientists were 
conducting using Chinese subjects, often in collaboration with Chinese 
institutions, to learn more about the human genome and the diseases 
that afflict us. While proud that China should contribute to science in 
this important way, the authors cautioned that China was becoming a 
“hunting ground” and Chinese genes a commodity. Instead of allowing 
“outsiders” to “steal” Chinese genes, the authors proposed that Chinese 
people grasp their precious genetic resources in their “own hands” and 
make their “own contribution to research on the human genome.”® 
This kind of fear, arising when a foreign power (often specifically repre- 
sented by scientists or other modernizers) is seen to be stealing bodies or 
bodily essences, is common in countries experiencing political or eco- 
nomic colonization.® And Chinese people are not always in the victim's 
position: rumors have recently circulated in Fiji that Chinese scientists 
have been acquiring Polynesian fetuses for use in genetic experiments to 
create a race of superhumans.”’ 

Such ongoing fears help explain why Huáng Wànbo and others pub- 
licly dredge up the republican-era controversy over the western origins 
theory when they promote Chinese origins for Homo or sapiens. They 
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also shed light on the defensive character of Chinese scientific and 
media representations of the Chinese archaeological record. Ironically, 
one argument against the recent out-of-Africa theory rests on the per- 
sistence in Asia of lithic technologies considered “crude” in comparison 
with African and European examples. If more advanced humans with 
more sophisticated technologies had replaced local populations, one 
would expect to see a change in the archaeological record. Thus, some 
have argued that the lack of such change throws doubt on the replace- 
ment hypothesis.9 This is strikingly reminiscent of the uncomfortable 
alternative the western origins theory once appeared to offer: either you 
are Chinese and inferior or you are equal but not Chinese. As Fa-ti Fan 
has summarized the debate over the western origins theory, “What was 
at stake was the genius or creativity of the Chinese people.””° It comes 
as no surprise, then, to see articles in scientific journals and newspapers 
celebrating a new archaeological discovery associated with Homo erectus 
in southern China as evidence that “Eastern and Western humans [are/ 
were] equally smart."?! 

Warning Chinese people about foreigners out to "steal" their genes, 
invoking the western origins theory, and applauding the finding that 
Asians are of equal intelligence are all examples of racial identity or eth- 
nic nationalism constructed defensively in reaction to perceived threats. 
A more assertive kind of ethnic nationalism, however, is also at play in 
scientific research and writing on human evolution in China. Scientists 
and media reporters have used paleontology and paleoanthropology to 
make ties between China and two of its controversial "regions"—Táiwan 
and Tibet—appear historically or even naturally valid.” 

As early as 1980, Jiá Lánpo quoted an article printed in the Táiwan 
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newspaper, Central Daily (F 3 E #4): "Everyone is deeply interested in 
exploring the question of the blood and land relationships Lin SS. WS 
between Táiwan and the mainland." Jiá agreed enthusiastically, and he 
proposed that scientific colleagues on both sides should work together 
to complete the important task of establishing the archaeological and 
geological connections between the "province" of Táiwan (implying its 
inclusion in a single "China") and the southeast provinces of Zhéjiang, 
Fujian, Guangdong, and Jiàngxi.? In the late 1980s, Fossils magazine 
began devoting serious attention to the subject. An article in 1987 dis- 
cussed a discovery by Fujian fishers the previous year of a fossil deer 
off the coast of the island of Dongshan, demonstrating the existence 
of a land bridge between Taiwan and the mainland during the Tertiary 
period (66 million to 1.6 million years ago). The author highlighted 
such geological connections in the remote past to imply that the two 
states were naturally a single unit. The article concluded, “Now we hope 
that the two shores of the strait will soon be unified, so that flesh-and- 
blood kindred ['& &| # A] will be able to come and go freely and together 
make a contribution to constructing our prosperous and strong ancestral 
country [4 RI 

Here we see a fascinating inversion of a familiar pattern: while it is 
common for nationalists to invoke the land to represent the people, 
in these writings the blood ties of the people are also being used to 
knit together two pieces of land representing two political entities. An 
article written two years later on recent discoveries of human fossils on 
Dongshan made this point even more clearly: “The geological connec- 
tion between Fujian and Taiwan cannot be sundered. One can say that 
the Dongshan land bridge was the fossil Dongshàn Man's mother, and 
Dongshàn Man's two hands pulled the two shores tightly together.”’5 
In 1995, newspapers celebrated research by mainland scientists on 
“Taiwan’s first water buffalo," whose fossilized remains in the Pénghü 
archipelago demonstrated that “10,000 years ago Táiwàn and the Chi- 
nese mainland were connected."75 
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Fossil discoveries have similarly buttressed Chinese nationalistic 
claims over another disputed territory, that of Tibet. In 1989, the People’s 
Daily reported that morphological studies on Neolithic remains discov- 
ered in Tibet and on modern Tibetans put to rest long-standing debates 
over the origin of the Tibetan ethnicity. Different theories had posited 
western Sichuan, India, and Tibet itself as likely places of origin. The 
new research suggested that “Tibetans, together with Han and minor- 
ity nationalities from the other regions, all originated from northern 
Chinese late Homo sapiens, as represented by the Upper Cave Man of 
Zhoukóudiàn." These findings, moreover, pointed to a more general 
conclusion: "Tibetans without a doubt are members of [the group of] 
modern Chinese people—the East Asian type of the yellow race." Simi- 
larly, in 1994 China Science News reported that artifacts discovered in 
1990 on the Qinghdi-Tibetan Plateau shared key characteristics with the 
"northern Chinese Paleolithic cultural system of the Béijing Upper Cave 
Mansas 

It is significant that these articles consistently refer to Upper Cave 
Man, the late Paleolithic humans unearthed in the 1930s at Zhoukóudiàn 
near the older Peking Man remains. Weidenreich’s initial analysis of the 
Upper Cave Man fossils suggested that they represented more than one 
race living in the area at that time. After decades of discussion, however, 
in the 1960s IVPP scientists concluded that the fossils were ancestral to 
the “Mongoloid” race. Upper Cave Man has thus served as an ances- 
tral link between modern Chinese people and Peking Man. Jia Lánpo 
and Huang Wèiwén, in the several editions of their book on the history 
of Zhoukóudiàn, dramatically emphasized this ancestral relationship. 
Noting the presence of burial plots at the site, they titled the chapter 
on Upper Cave Man in the English edition of the book "Have We Dug 
at Our Ancestral Shrine?”” Jia then used the same language in a later 
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book to call Zhoukóudiàn as a whole “our ancestral shrine" based on the 
identification of Peking Man and Upper Cave Man as “close to” and a 
member of the “yellow race,” respectively. 

Jia Lánpo and Huáng Wéiwén are not the only ones to treat 
Zhoukóudiàn as a shrine for ancestors of an ethnically and nationally 
defined group. Responses to public concern over environmental threats 
to Peking Man's "home" and the continued interest in the whereabouts 
of the missing Peking Man fossils testify to the strong feelings many 
people share about Peking Man. The authors of the book The Search 
for "Peking Man," published in 2000, titled their first chapter "We Lost 
Our Ancestor!" specifically referring to Peking Man as "our bloodline 
ancestor.”®! While this book is remarkable for its international approach 
and its concern for the impact of the loss on people of all races, it is 
nonetheless clear who the “we” are who lost "our" ancestor. In their 
afterward, entitled “Why Search for ‘Peking Man’?” the authors sum- 
marize their position: “In the past, we did not have the power to resist 
foreigners’ plundering or the ability to protect ‘Peking Man’... But the 
China of today is not the China of yesterday. China is no longer the 'sick 
man of Asia’; the Chinese people have stood up [i.e., liberated ourselves] 
from the dirge of history.... Although Peking Man belongs to the 
world, belongs to humanity, it first and foremost belongs to China. . . . 
By searching for ‘Peking Man’ we will be making history grant justice 
to the Chinese people and we will be sculpting for our great and proud 
nation an image of strength to show the world."*? Such ethnic national- 
ist sentiment about Peking Man, frequently described as "our ancestor," 
certainly helps explain the widespread rejection of scientific theories 
that throw Peking Man's ancestral status into question. Similarly, invest- 
ment in Zhoukóudiàn as "our ancestral shrine" undoubtedly contrib- 
utes to vehement reaction against not only environmental threats to the 
site, but also scientific theories that threaten Zhoukóudiàn's status as a 
"home" by questioning whether Peking Man actually lived there and 
made the hearths that long stood as the earliest evidence of human use 
of fire. 
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Making a Contribution: China as a Research Center 


One of the core principles in science studies, as put forward in the Strong 
Program, is symmetry.* If we are to examine social, cultural, and political 
influences on the production of scientific theories, we must do so evenly 
and not only for theories we know or suspect to be flawed. However, 
some critics of multiregionalism accept the recent out-of-Africa expla- 
nation of modern human origins and use the empirical evidence mar- 
shaled in its favor to explain its popularity in Western countries, while 
emphasizing political motivations, almost to the exclusion of empirical 
ones, for the Chinese preference for the multiregional theory. 

This approach is just as effective on the other side of the argument. 
For example, when I showed a member of IVPP a Chinese article from 
1952 that criticized Franz Weidenreich's theory of racial continuity (a 
precursor to the multiregional theory) for its alleged imperialist roots, 
she dismissed it as a predictable consequence of the political context of 
the time. In her eyes, the morphological continuity between Peking Man 
and present-day Chinese people is empirically grounded, while chal- 
lenges are likely to arise from political motivations. At the same time, 
there are important political motivations in the West for supporting the 
recent out-of-Africa theory; it helps counter racism by insisting on the 
recency, and thus the negligible importance, of racial differences. 

Ethnic nationalism is clearly a potent force in many Chinese scien- 
tists’ writings. It is not, however, the only force. There are also empirical 
questions, and along with them disputes that are disciplinary in char- 
acter. Moreover, nationalism comes in many forms. The nationalism of 
contemporary Chinese discourse on human evolution is not just about 
naturalizing Chinese ethnic identity, but also about the contributions of 
Chinese scientists and Chinese fossils to international science, and about 
how such contributions are or are not recognized in foreign countries. 

The Chinese press has generally given more favorable attention to 
multiregionalism than to the recent out-of-Africa theory. But the situ- 
ation is not quite as unbalanced as Sautman suggests, and media even 


yuánrén bing fei qánjü dóngxué" [Peking Man Did Not Live Together in the Cave], Zirán véi rén, no. 
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appear to have warmed up to the out-of-Africa theory in recent years. 
A Chinese proponent of the theory, Jin Li (L. Jin in English-language 
publications), finds the media increasingly interested in his research and 
conclusions. He even suggests that some scientists and political figures 
consider the out-of-Africa theory’s potential for reducing prejudice to 
be consistent with the current political agenda of increasing Chinese 
participation in international affairs.*° 

The prospects for diverse viewpoints are perhaps better outside the 
party-directed Xinhua News Agency articles that make up the vast major- 
ity of Sautman’s sources. Media run by government departments and 
scientific institutes—from youth newspapers to science magazines—are 
still accountable to the state but appear to have much more flexibility 
with respect to content and viewpoint. While the multiregional theory 
still receives greater support across the board, many materials present 
the issue as an open question awaiting resolution on the basis of future 
scientific research, and some even favor the recent out-of-Africa theory.®’ 
Survey responses from readers of Fossils magazine were likewise divided 
on the question of where humans originated. Enthusiasm for specific 
theories that glorified China’s role in human evolution was often tem- 
pered by a careful agnosticism that served in part to convey the impor- 
tance to the scientific worldview of impartiality and the willingness to 
postpone judgment until the evidence becomes clear. 

Moreover, while Chinese paleoanthropologists appear united in 
favor of multiregionalism, the debate in China—as in the West—has 
fractured to some extent along disciplinary lines. Some geneticists 
in China have been outspoken supporters of recent African origins. 
The most influential is Jin Li. Jin received his doctoral degree at the 
University of Texas and a tenured position at the University of Cin- 
cinnati before returning to China in 1997, where he became the dean 
of Füdàn University's Department of Life Sciences. It is his vision, to 
the dismay of his critics, that is shaping the anthropology section of 
the new and spectacular Shanghai Science and Technology Museum.*? 


86. Jin Li, interview with the author, 21 July 2005. 
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(1992): 42; “Zhongguo rén lái zi Feizhou?" [Did Chinese People Come from Africa?], Kexué shibao, 
29 July 2000 (IVPP clippings file); Wa Rükang, Réniéi de guòqù, xiandai hé wéildi [The Past, Present, 
and Future of Humanity] (Shanghai: Shanghai kéxué jiàoyü chübánshe, 2000), 64-69; and Duan 
Jin, “Ta shi Zhongguórén züxian ma" [Is He the Ancestor of Chinese People?], Béijing qingnián bào, 
29 july 2002, 32. 
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Jin’s work on the Y chromosome has added important evidence to sup- 
port claims for a recent, common, African origin of modern humans. 
After inviting Jin Li to visit IVPP, however, Wú Xinzhi remains uncon- 
vinced that geneticists have the tools necessary to interpret the data.” 
Jin is attempting to overcome these disciplinary divides through the 
creation of the Center for Anthropological Studies, bringing geneticists 
together with physical anthropologists, linguists, historians, ethnolo- 
gists, and others.? The hard work required to enable geneticists and 
paleoanthropologists to hear one another serves as a reminder that 
not just political considerations but methodological questions as well 
are at work in the debate over modern human origins in China today. 
Chinese paleoanthropologists are fighting to defend their discipline's 
primary data set—fossils—as the key to resolving questions about human 
evolution. 

Chinese paleoanthropologists are not just defending the role of 
fossils. They are specifically defending the role of Chinese fossils, and 
Chinese researchers, in international science. Western ignorance about 
Chinese fossils has played an important role in contemporary debates 
over human origins. The concerns of Chinese paleoanthropologists thus 
take on a nationalist meaning, but it is a nationalism based more on 
professional than on ethnic identity. 

The African turn in paleoanthropology and the extremely limited 
access Westerners enjoyed in China during the 1950s and 1960s com- 
bined to remove China as a central stage in international research on 
human evolution. Chinese paleoanthropologists insist that Chinese fos- 
sils represent crucial evidence for testing theories about human evolu- 
tion, but decades of political barriers, followed by lingering linguistic 
ones, have inhibited the full consideration of Chinese fossils in much 
Western work on the subject. Western paleoanthropologists who work 
extensively on Chinese fossils often share their Chinese colleagues' frus- 
trations with Western ignorance of the Chinese materials, and some have 
made important efforts to remedy the situation.?? Many such "Asianists" 
support multiregionalism based on their interpretations of the Chinese 
fossils on which they have built their careers. Geoffrey Pope, for exam- 
ple, has suggested that it is largely ignorance of Chinese archaeological 


90. Wü Xinzhi, interview with the author, 7 July 2005. 
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People's Republic of China (Orlando: Academic Press, 1985); Wu and Poirier, Human Evolution in China. 
Also note long-time Asianist Ciochon's recent efforts to reconcile the genetic evidence for out-of- 
Africa with Asian fossils (see note 64). 
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and fossil materials that has prevented proponents of the recent out-of- 
Africa theory from recognizing the flaws in their arguments.” Pope has 
also criticized Western researchers of the past and present for shoehorn- 
ing Chinese materials into preconceived categories based on European 
evidence, a charge that should be familiar to historians. Not coinciden- 
tally, Pope has accepted and recirculated the Chinese account of Western 
“colonial” attitudes at Zhoukóudiàn and has pointed out the contin- 
ued lack of respect some Western scientists show for their Chinese col- 
leagues’ abilities.” 

A careful look at Chinese writings on human evolution for lay audi- 
ences shows that the ancestry of modern Chinese people is not all that 
is at stake in debates over the “birthplace” of humanity. One theme that 
emerges again and again is the “contribution” that Chinese fossils and 
Chinese research are making to science writ large. Newspaper articles 
celebrate the “role of our country in human origins research” and the 
“worldwide recognition of China as one of the countries with bounteous 
discoveries of fossil hominids.” 

While this bounty has been achieved through research at sites all 
across the country, the Peking Man site at Zhoukóudiàn remains the 
symbol of China’s status in international paleoanthropology. A flurry 
of articles in 1984, marking the fifty-fifth anniversary of the discovery 
of the first Peking Man skullcap, expressed the hope that China would 
again become a “world center for paleoanthropology."?* On the seventi- 
eth anniversary, an article in Béijing Daily entitled “Peking Man, Everlast- 
ing Scientific Value” concluded that people continued to pay so much 
attention to Zhoukóudiàn because it held the answers to key research 
questions about human evolution." Throughout these years, reports 
consistently referred to Peking Man, and sometimes other fossil discov- 
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eries as well, as “gold medals” in scientific research. One such article 
called the original Peking Man skullcap “the first gold medal the Chinese 
scientific community took in the world scientific arena, just like a gold 
medal in the Olympics.” 

In fossil-poor 1929, Peking Man could attract worldwide atten- 
tion whether or not she was understood to be an ancestor of modern 
humans. In recent decades, as African fossils threaten to make China 
tangential to the story of human evolution, Chinese scientists are pas- 
sionate about preserving China’s status as “one of the important regions 
for human origins."*? Western scientists who have built their careers on 
Chinese fossils, while perhaps less passionate, are also emphatic that the 
evidence from China not be ignored. Without denying other factors— 
both nationalist and empirical—in the support for the multiregional 
theory of modern human origins, we must recognize the professional 
stakes Chinese and some Western scientists have in Chinese fossils as 
an important motivation. This is not wholly unrelated to nationalism: 
scientists, like athletes at the Olympics, win respect for their nations 
through their successes.! It is, nonetheless, different in important ways 
from ethnic nationalism. 


Making Connections: 
China as a Center for the Human Family 


Not only does nationalism come in many forms, but ethnic national- 
ism itself is a very unstable quantity in discourse on human origins and 
evolution. What defines ethnic nationalism also pulls apart into smaller 
identities. Post-Máo science dissemination has reflected a trend toward 
regionalism found in post-Máo society as a whole. Articles in popular 
science magazines have highlighted research demonstrating the mor- 
phological differences between northern and southern Chinese peo- 
ple.'! Meanwhile, museums dedicated to the display of local fossils have 
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sprung up across the country, and vocal members of minority nation- 
alities like LÍ Xüwén, a Nàxi man from Lijiang, actively interpret such 
fossils in ways supporting distinct ethnic histories. What defines ethnic 
nationalism also contributes to broader identities. Discourse on human 
origins and evolution has emphasized commonalities among Chinese 
people on the one hand, and other "East Asians," or members of the 
“yellow” or ^Mongoloid" race, on the other. It has also gone further 
to show the kinship among East Asian people, Native Americans, and 
Australians, creating a more inclusive Chinese identity as a geographic 
center for the human family. 

Chinese and Japanese paleoanthropologists have enthusiastically col- 
laborated on research projects designed to illustrate the evolutionary 
connections between the Chinese and Japanese peoples. Such research 
has received significant attention in science dissemination materials 
in both countries. In addition to the Peking Man exhibit that traveled 
to Japan in 1980, in 1988 IVPP assisted the Japanese National Science 
Museum in the creation of an exhibit to celebrate the museum's 110th 
anniversary. The title was "Exhibit on Japanese Origins: Where Did Japa- 
nese People Come From?" Focusing on the fossil evidence from China, 
the exhibit described successive waves of migration into Japan from 
southern China and Polynesia, northern Asia, and the Korean penin- 
sula.! Also in 1988, the new anthropology exhibit at the Béijing Natu- 
ral History Museum devoted considerable space to the origins of the 
Japanese people, prominently including Péi Wénzhong's research con- 
necting early Japanese humans with northern China. In 1994, scientists 
from Japan and China participated in a conference held in the southern 
Chinese city of Liüzhou, Guangxi on the connections between Japanese 
fossils and Liüjiang Man. The conference resulted in renovations to the 
local site museum to focus more on the significance of the site for the 
origins of the Japanese people.’ Throughout the post-Máo period, sci- 
ence dissemination print media have highlighted both the research col- 
laboration and "friendship" of modern Chinese and Japanese, and the 
prehistoric relationship of the two peoples.’ Such discourse has served 
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as an important countercurrent to continued tensions between the two 
nations. 

Migration from northern and southern China to Japan forms just 
one part of the reconfiguration of China as a center of humanity. In the 
conclusion to their seminal 1984 article on multiregionalism and East 
Asia, Wolpoff, Wu, and Thorne note the region’s changing evolution- 
ary role: “Continental east Asia does not remain a periphery. Instead it 
increasingly comes to act as a center in the Late Pleistocene, with gene 
flow extending from it to the east (the New World), west, and south 
(although this undoubtedly remained multidirectional, as the Late Pleis- 
tocene specimens from Indonesia and south China show).”! This con- 
struct of China as a center has itself become central to popular Chinese 
portrayals of human evolution. A 2000 Fossils article cited a French par- 
ticipant in a conference at Zhoukóudiàn: "The Peking Man site makes 
clear that China indeed took on a pivotal role as a ‘central country’ Ir 
X Z E] in the process of human origins, evolution, and dispersal: after 
humans originated in Africa, they came to China and then migrated 
east to America and south to the Asian-Pacific Islands and Oceania."106 
Research linking the histories of Australians and especially Native Ameri- 
cans to China has received great attention in post-Máo science dissem- 
ination materials. Emphasizing Chinese origins for Australians some- 
times explicitly arises from support for multiregionalism, demonstrating 
that this theory has the potential to construct more inclusive identities 
than just ethnic Chinese nationalism. More generally, and particu- 
larly in the case of Native Americans, such discourse serves to construct 
Chinese roots for peoples on three continents. For example, an article 
printed in a 1986 issue of Nature and Man, entitled "The Stamp of China 
on American Indian Bodies," reported on serological research linking 
Native Americans and Chinese.!9? 
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Such texts may be read in multiple ways. Some see “the imputation of 
such connections” as “an almost mystical obsession of official promot- 
ers of paleoanthropological nationalism in China.”’® Positing Chinese 
ancestry for other peoples indeed serves to glorify China; of that there 
can be little question. Claiming Asian origins for the first inhabitants of 
Australia and the Americas—now dominated by Europeans—may also 
carry more aggressive overtones. At the very least, contemporary depic- 
tions of China as a “center” resonate with a cultural chauvinism that 
dates back many centuries. It is perhaps telling that two respondents 
to my survey of Fossils readers considered China’s “central location” as 
evidence for believing that humans originated in China "9 

It is less clear, however, that discourse on connections among Chi- 
nese, Australians, and Americans primarily buttresses ethnic national- 
ism. Rather, repeated emphasis on the hereditary links between Chinese 
and foreign peoples—especially when combined with discussions of dif- 
ferences among regional and ethnic groups within China—cannot but 
undermine the construction of a biologically based Chinese national 
identity. Moreover, Chinese writers on human evolution continue 
to take the opportunity in their science dissemination materials to 
emphasize the fallacy of racial prejudice. Although post-Máo paleo- 
anthropological discourse on race lacks the political clout found in 
Máo-era battle cries against imperialism, one may still read that racial 
differences are superficial, that they are outweighed by similarities, and 
that racist tendencies in politics and in science must be exposed and 
challenged." 

In this case, as in many others, discourse is multivalent and thus flex- 
ible. Whether the construction of China as a center of human diaspora 
supports nationalist and even imperialist trends or encourages an inclu- 
sive identity celebrating “all the world as one human family” depends 
on social and political factors. Both paths remain possibilities. 

The choice and its consequences are well expressed in a touchingly 
honest article published in Béijing Youth News in 2002. Taking an agnos- 
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tic position, the author presents the implications of the recent out-of- 
Africa theory. 


There exists this possibility: that 50,000 years ago you and a black man [literally a 
black “older brother,” S A # NI were part of one family. . . . Maybe it’s because we 
have such a long history on this piece of land that with respect to our feelings we 
seem to be more willing to believe that the Peking Man and Upper Cave Man we’ve 
known since grade school are our ancestors. Conversely, we absolutely can’t clap 
American white people and African black people of our own era on the shoulder and 
say, "Ah, brother, 500 years ago we were one family." . . . But what if you multiply it 
by 100? . . . According to [the recent out-of-Africa theory], African black people and 
American white people are actually our close relatives, while the fossil humans dating 
from 600,000 years ago within China's borders—Lántián Man, Yuánmóu Man, Peking 
Man, and so on—have no genetic relationship with us.!'? 


The influence of state-sponsored Chinese nationalism is tangible here. 
There is also something worrisome in the opening sentence's implica- 
tion that the reader should experience shock or at least discomfort at 
the thought of being related to black people. The racism that African 
students like Emmanuel Hevi experienced in the 1960s and 1970s has 
by no means lessened in subsequent decades—indeed, I heard a disturb- 
ing echo of Hevi's experience with the doctor (recounted in chapter 3) 
when an anthropologist told me in 2002 that black people are the "ugli- 
est race" because their skin "looks dirty." (Again, part of what makes 
this disturbing is the expectation that doctors and anthropologists of all 
people should "know better.") And while racist attitudes have remained 
strong, the post-Máo era lacks the strong propaganda of earlier years 
that kept them in check. Where American racism once stood as the most 
shameful manifestation of the evils of capitalism and imperialism, Chi- 
nese students angry at the behavior of African exchange students in 
1986 wrote to African embassies that they would base their response "on 
the experience of Americans, who know very well what to do to curb the 
Negroes in their country."!? 

Nonetheless, it is possible to understand and even sympathize with 
the dilemma the author of the Béijing Youth News article faces. Chinese 
people today are bombarded with cultural images and products from for- 
eign countries and encouraged to see themselves as part of a globalizing 
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world. They remain, however, largely isolated from foreigners them- 
selves—and especially from dark-skinned foreigners. The most cosmo- 
politan will meet foreign students and businesspeople, but few even of 
these will have the same opportunity to travel abroad. It is no won- 
der that some look upon the debate between multiregionalism and 
the recent out-of-Africa theory as a hard choice: to embrace “Chinese” 
humans from half a million years ago or people of different colors and 
countries living today. 


Ancestors, National and Personal 


The article just quoted strikes a very personal note that raises ques- 
tions about the character of the connection Chinese people feel for the 
human fossils said to be their “ancestors.” To what extent is this rela- 
tionship framed nationalistically or ethnically, and to what extent is it a 
more specifically personal bond or a more inclusively human one? These 
are by no means mutually exclusive categories. It would be difficult to 
imagine nationalism succeeding without inspiring personal attachment, 
and as Frank Dikótter has suggested, in the mid- to late Qing dynasty, 
“folk notions of patrilineal descent became widespread in the creation 
and maintenance of group boundaries,” of which ethnic and national 
boundaries became increasingly important.'* Ethnic differences, more- 
over, make the most sense when understood as subsets of a larger category 
of “human.” Nonetheless, the significance of Chinese fossils for Chinese 
people cannot be reduced to nationalism, and in some cases the specific 
meanings people invest in the fossils undermine nationalistic and other 
kinds of state agendas. While it is impossible to speak for all Chinese 
people, I will share five cases that put a “human” face on Chinese pas- 
sion for Chinese fossils. These cases lead me to question Dikótter's asser- 
tion that “multiple identities ... and ambiguity in group membership 
are not likely to appear as viable alternatives to more essentialist models 
of group definition."!5 This may be the case for state rhetoric, but not 
for the everyday beliefs and practices of many Chinese people. 

The Béijing Youth News article cited above explained for its readers the 
big debate over whether modern humans emerged recently in Africa. 
Its specific focus, however, was the implications of this debate for one 
"person" in particular: Dàli Man, who lived perhaps 290,000 years ago 
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in what is now Shanxi Province. After briefly introducing Dali Man, the 
article began bluntly: “The first question we want to ask readers is this: 
Are you willing to believe that he was an ancestor of Chinese people, or 
are you willing to believe that he was an aboriginal of this place and after- 
wards was exterminated along with his relatives by our ancestors?” The 
consequences of the recent out-of-Africa theory are thus not just that the 
Chinese people may have lived in China for only 100,000 instead of 1 or 
2 million years, or that a “black man” may be the reader’s close relative. 
The humaneness or barbarity of one’s ancestors is also at stake. If Dali 
Man was an “enemy of our ancestor” rather than the ancestor himself, 
“our ancestors” must have exterminated “the aboriginal people of this 
land under our feet,” the ones ^we've known since grade school" 
The author of the Béijing Youth News article appeared to feel equally 
strongly about Dàli Man, Peking Man, Yuánmóu Man, Lántián Man, and 
presumably any of the other Chinese fossil humans that have become 
part of the narrative of Chinese history. For those who live near a specific 
fossil human site, however, local fossils often take on a special signifi- 
cance, sometimes further invoking an ethnic minority identity. This is 
certainly the case with Li Xuwén, the Nàxi tax collector and fossil hob- 
byist from Yünnán. It is also true of others, for example, Zhang Xizhou, a 
former head clerk in a local party office in Chángyáng Tüjia-Nationality 
Autonomous County of Hübéi Province. Zhàng's story appeared in a 
1995 issue of the popular science magazine Nature and Man. During the 
excavation of Chángyáng Man in 1956-1957, Zhang ran errands and pro- 
vided logistical support for Jiá Lánpo and other scientists. In the mean- 
time, he developed a deep interest in the work and took the opportunity 
to ask questions. From Jiá Lánpo he learned about paleoanthropology, 
and from a group of ethnologists he learned about the possible connec- 
tions between Chángyáng Man and an ancient people called the Ba (E. 
A). “This historical mystery pulled him in like quicksand from which 
he could not escape." Zhàng then traveled to the county seat, where he 
secretly visited a blacklisted scholar (demonstrating that his commit- 
ment to learning left no room for political fears) and applied himself to 
the study of "archaeology, anthropology, paleontology, Classical Chi- 
nese, geology, astronomy, intelligence gathering, and library science." 
Over the next several decades, Zhang pored through the ancient text 
Classic of Mountains and Seas (li ¥# #) and tried to identify the geography 


116. The impetus for the article was recent research by Chinese and French scientists that 
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it described with the places surrounding the Chángyáng Man site. The 
theory he developed, that humans originated on Zhuli Mountain in 
Chángyáng, “leaves people wide-eyed and agape."!? 

On Zhüli Mountain, Zhang found artifacts from the Paleolithic 
period, and in a cave he found evidence that humans had taken shel- 
ter. He interpreted this site as the “nest” of Nest Builder, the first of the 
legendary figures from the classics who taught people to be human. His 
most striking conclusion, however, arose from his reinterpretation of 
the phrase “Pangii opens the heavens” (# + B X), typically understood 
to mean the first step that the legendary figure Pángü took in creating 
the world. Associating the characters # and à with local place names, 
Zhang identified Pángü as Zhüli Mountain. "Opening the heavens" he 
then interpreted as opening up the highlands to human habitation. The 
artifacts he discovered on top of the mountain dated from about 180,000 
years later than those discovered at the bottom. This matched well with 
records from the classics, which apparently recorded that Pángü opened 
heaven 180,000 years previously. Zhang’s startling conclusion that 
humans originated at Zhuli Mountain thus came about because “the 
Classic of Mountains and Seas, which people have called an inexplicable 
book of myths, led him to find material evidence."!!* 

Zhang Xizhou is not the only one to believe that humanity began in 
his backyard, nor is he alone in mixing science with myth and religion. 
In the first pages of the introduction, we saw a very similar perspective 
voiced in the letter I received from Fang Li, an old peasant man who 
reads Fossils magazine (although he can no longer afford a subscription) 
and listens to the teachings of banned qigong sects. Echoing decades 
of science dissemination materials and turning them on their heads, 
he explained, "Humans came from nature, not from monkeys. Today's 
monkeys can't become human. They haven't created religion, and have 
no human consciousness; they can't transform nature or transform the 
ecological environment." The difficulty with Chinese scientists today, he 
said, is that they treat the Book of Changes (LS #, Yijing) as superstition, 
and they do not realize that an understanding of paleoanthropology is 
dependent on the study of the Buddhist martial art of gigdng. 

Fang is convinced that humans and all other living things originated 
on Yáo Mountain near his home in Shánxi Province, where the breasts 
of the Queen Mother flow in two springs. The people of Shánxi came 
from Yáo Mountain, the people of China came from Shánxi, and the 
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people of the world came from China. “China sits in the middle of the 
world, like the heart in the human body. She is . . . the origin of human- 
ity and the ten thousand primitive things.” All the people of the world 
“are from one mother,” so “why can’t we live in harmony?” Blending his 
religious and political educations, he speculated, “We humans will in the 
end realize communism—international communism. ... One hundred 
families will unite to become one family.” Though separated by many 
miles, in fulfilling our “fated” relationship he and I were moving closer 
to this future. 

Is this nationalism? “China” certainly looms large in Fang's view of 
the world, and the locale, province, and even the globe can be seen in 
his narrative as nested identities that support rather than contest the 
nation. Yet I am still struck more by the smallest and largest of these 
identities—by his spiritual ties to the mountain near his home and by 
his vision of the world as “one family.” And, despite his obvious and 
demonstrated familiarity with officially disseminated scientific knowl- 
edge, his narrative of the human past and future is one with which the 
Chinese state would be very uncomfortable: it smacks of superstition. 

In Yuánmóu, Yannan, home of China's oldest Homo erectus fossils, 
local people likewise mix science and other kinds of belief in ways the 
state would find problematic. The Yuánmóu Man site museum focuses 
on local fossils and encourages visitors to see themselves as having 
descended, over millions of years, from ancient apes and fossil humans. 
It appears that many local people accept this basic story. As one man 
I interviewed explained, “We are all Yuánmóu Man's descendants [+ 
T 1&3& m EK).”" This perspective delights science disseminators like 
the guide I interviewed at the Yuánmóu Man museum. Less satisfying 
to them, however, is what some people do with the knowledge that 
Yuánmóu Man is their ancestor: they pray to Yuánmóu Man for protec- 
tion. They do not stop at accepting Yuánmóu Man as an ancestor; they 
worship him. People come to the site especially on the Chinese New Year 
to “pay their respects to their ancestors" (# 4H 3) and ask for protection 
and blessings (tk #).!”° 

For the Chinese state, ancestor worship is superstition. In the Máo 
era, the practice of visiting ancestral tombs was further problematic 
since it emphasized clan relations instead of class differences.'*? The 
socialist state attempted to combat this form of “feudal superstition” 
that strengthened traditional family identities. Hence, the government 
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encouraged people to spend the Qingming festival, a day for sweeping 
graves and ancestor worship, honoring the “revolutionary martyrs” who 
had died to create the new China.'” National figures responsible for the 
birth of the “new China” thus replaced personal ancestors. Just as the 
state was largely unsuccessful in eradicating traditional practices in the 
observance of Qingming, so it appears to have failed to convince some 
people to see human fossils as national, rather than personal, ancestors. 
The way state-supported science dissemination efforts portray the sub- 
ject probably contributes to this phenomenon rather than discouraging 
it. The stone that marks the site of the first discovery of a Yaánmóu Man 
fossil tooth resembles a gravestone (figure 24), and a great many books, 
exhibits, and films refer reverently to Peking Man, Yuánmóu Man, and 
other fossil humans as “our ancestors.” 

While scientists typically distance themselves from explicit ancestor 
worship, among other “superstitions,” their own practices are sometimes 
not entirely different. For the scientific community at IVPP, Zhoukóu- 
dian has taken on a very personal meaning as an ancestral shrine. The 
bodies of Yang Zhongjian, Déi Wénzhong, Jia Lánpo, and a few others 
with deep connections to Zhoukóudiàn are buried on the hill overlook- 
ing the excavation sites and exhibit hall. Through three scenes shown 
in quick succession, the 1986 movie that accompanies the exhibit makes 
an implicit connection between the fossil ancestors and the first gen- 
eration to bring them to light. First comes a close-up of the statue that 
stands at the entrance to the exhibit hall, announced as "our ancestor, 
Peking Man" (Gen 4% 38. 3x, LARA). Next the viewer sees the scien- 
tists’ graves, where young students accompanying Jia Lánpo (not yet 
among his colleagues in the ground) place flowers and bow respectfully. 
The narrator bids the old scientists "rest in peace" while the next genera- 
tion prepares to continue their work. The students then follow Jiá down 
to the original excavation site, "returning to their ancestors' home to 
have class."'? The professional lineage of paleoanthropologists is thus 
woven into the evolutionary lineage that ties all the figures in the film 
together. 

As it is in the other examples, the Chinese nation is easily found at 
the Zhoukóudiàn site and the film that memorializes it. But it is not the 
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24 Gravestonelike marker at the Yuánmóu Man excavation site in Yuánmóu, Yünnán. The char- 
acters on the stone read, "Site of the discovery of the tooth." Photograph by the author. 
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only category that frames the way people identify with human fossils 
in China. Members of the scientific community invest the fossils and 
the sites of their burial and discovery with meanings specific to their 
profession and its distinguished history. People living near human fos- 
sil sites sometimes embrace and even worship the fossils as personal or 
community ancestors, rejecting attempts by the state and scientists to do 
away with such superstitious and clannishly divisive behaviors. Others, 
like the qigong practitioner in Shanxi, may interpret human evolution 
through multiple lenses of Daoism, Buddhism, Marxism, and popular 
science in ways that highlight both local and global identities. The Chi- 
nese classics, combined with archaeological and ethnological sources, 
offer Zhang Xizhou and anyone who will listen a way of reviving an 
ancient origin story centered around a peripheral region inhabited by 
ethnic minorities. Finally, in a manner that recalls discourse on yérén 
(in addition, perhaps, to ancient Chinese agricultural, as opposed to 
nomadic, identity), the author of the article in Béijing Youth News inter- 
prets the recent out-of-Africa theory as threatening not only to Chinese 
ethnic identification with Dàli Man and other Chinese fossils, but also 
to the notion of humans as settled and peaceful creatures rather than 
hostile and brutal invaders. 


Choices and Interpretations 


Interest in popular forms of resistance to hegemony has made a mark in 
the study of science in society. Scholars have shown that, far from pas- 
sively accepting disseminated knowledge and simultaneously accepting 
authorities’ characterization of their own ignorance, people reinterpret, 
or "deflect and redefine," the science they encounter in museums, books, 
classrooms, and clinics.” The five cases just shared, along with others 
presented in previous chapters, confirm this finding for post-Máo China. 
Seldom, however, do we find outright rejection of officially disseminated 
scientific knowledge. Rather, people selectively integrate elements of 
such materials into their own larger and more diverse sets of knowledge, 
which may include religious ideas, notions of family relations, local 
geographies, and a wide range of social and cultural identities. 
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Moreover, this applies not only to laypeople, but to scientists as well. 
Scientists are not just professionals. At one time, they too were laypeo- 
ple exposed to the same forms of science dissemination as others in 
their social status group. Even after entering the academy, they remain 
members of the larger society and retain many of the values and invest- 
ments of their nonprofessional lives. There is thus no sharp dividing line 
between "scientific" and “nonscientific” understandings of the world. 
Paleoanthropologists bring their values to their work, and their scien- 
tific knowledge shapes their perspectives on their larger worlds. They lay 
their bones alongside those of the "ancestors" they study. 

Scientists writing on human evolution have often been highly aware 
of the cultural and political significance of their work. Ashley Montagu, 
Carleton Coon, and Huang Wànbō are just three of the most directly 
and self-consciously active in this regard. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to see a one-to-one relationship between their political agendas and 
their scientific theories. Any one given theory can give rise to multiple 
meanings about humanity. For example, the "single-species model" that 
undergirds multiregionalism has supported both racist and antiracist 
interpretations of human difference (or nondifference). Even Weiden- 
reich's orthogenetic theory of racial continuity could be turned to pro- 
gressive purpose: the parallel evolution of distinct racial groups could be 
taken to indicate a fundamental shared humanity that overpowers any 
regional differences in propelling the entire human diaspora toward a 
single end. And as Robert Proctor has suggested, "out of Africa" can be 
read not only as “we are all Africans," but “Out of Africa: Thank God!"— 
that is, “hominids became human in the process of leaving Africa.” On 
the other side, the author of the Béijing Youth News article on Dali Man 
interpreted multiregionalism to mean identifying with aboriginal peo- 
ple instead of with aggressive invaders—an understanding with much 
progressive political potential. Those who hope that humanism will 
overpower nationalism in China have less to fear from multiregionalism 
than they do from the social and political circumstances that lead to its 
nationalistic interpretation—for example, Chinese people's exposure to 
derogatory images of black people and their lack of exposure to living 
black people. 

Scientific theories on human evolution can be, and have been, inter- 
preted in so many different ways that it matters less which one triumphs 
than what is made of it. And as we have seen, the significant influence of 
ethnic nationalism in writings on human evolution has not prevented 
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people from constructing other more local and more global meanings. 
Yet theories are not infinitely flexible. If the recent out-of-Africa theory 
is accepted in China, Peking Man along with many other Chinese fos- 
sils will lose their ancestral status. Careers, roads, museums, and even 
“shrines” have been built around the idea that these are Chinese human 
ancestors. They will be very difficult to give up. 

Supposing multiregionalism fails, will it be possible to retain this per- 
sonal attachment to and professional interest in Chinese Homo erectus 
and other fossils under the new scientific paradigm? If so, it will require 
a much broader change in how people value those with whom they 
share this world and those who have come before. Whether or not they 
contributed directly to living humans’ genetic makeup, Peking Man and 
other fossils are close relatives, even closer than bonobos or chimpan- 
zees. If they are not ancestors, they are at least cousins. Are people, in 
China or elsewhere, likely to make the leap to care about cousins the way 
they care about ancestors? 

The phenomenal interest in yérén and other almost-human creatures 
hints that this may already be happening. Post-Mao Chinese people have 
looked at yérén and recognized themselves; they have perceived human- 
ity. Maybe the spirit that has led some people to embrace yérén, and has 
led many also to idolize Jane Goodall’s relationship with chimpanzees, 
will help foster an appreciation for cousins that will allow Zhoukóudiàn 
to remain a "shrine" even if it can no longer be an ancestral one. 
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A History of Human Identity 


On 7 January 2007, a person calling himself “The Yérén 
from Qiántáng River" ($&3& Ef A) posted an essay by the 
Marxist humanist Wang Ruóshui to an online document 
library, www.360doc.com. Based in the People’s Republic, 
the Web site provides mainland Chinese people a space to 
share and discuss their favorite writings. Censors monitor 
the site and block users who attempt to post on the most 
sensitive subjects—for example, Fălún Gong or the June 
Fourth Incident. But they generally allow more mildly pro- 
vocative materials such as Wang’s “My Marxist Outlook” 
(RAS oc E + AB), which he wrote in 1995 as a criticism 
of the Chinese socialist state's failure to embrace human- 
ism as a core principle of Marxist theory. Wáng's analysis 
depended on the conception of human identity intensively 
disseminated in Máo-era popular science literature: “Marx’s 
ideal was to liberate all humanity. What separates humans 
from animals is labor. Thus, to liberate humans, we must 
first liberate labor. Originally, labor created humanity. But 
in a class society, labor destroys the human mind and body 
and dehumanizes the human [E A 4 R #4 A]. This is the 
alienation of labor.”! This was not the first time Wang had 


1. See http://www.360doc.com/showWeb/0/0/348689.aspx (viewed 6 May 2007). 
See also http://www.wangruoshui.net/CHINESE/MAYIGUAN.HTM (viewed 6 May 
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de Mákésizhüyi guan” [My Marxist View], Béijmg zhi chun, no. 1 (1996): 6-17. 
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evoked Engels’s famous thesis that labor created humanity. In a 1986 
article entitled “On the Marxist Philosophy of Humanity” (8f 75 5 B= 
Sab A t Æ), Wang had argued, “Labor created humanity. It not only 
transformed anthropoid apes into primitive humans, but also trans- 
formed primitive humans into civilized humans and [finally] modern 
humans."? Then too, Wáng's purpose was to establish humanism as the 
essential feature of Marxist philosophy and to argue that the Chinese 
socialist state had in fact contributed to the alienation of labor and thus 
prevented Chinese people from achieving freedom and realizing their 
humanity. 

Human identity is a critical analytical category in studying mod- 
ern Chinese history. In China as elsewhere, human identity has been 
thoroughly intertwined with more specific social identities. Popular 
paleoanthropology in twentieth-century China has worked to shore 
up nationalism, to define gender roles, and to celebrate the laboring 
classes as living embodiments of what it means to be human. However, 
contrary to Maoist rhetoric, discourses on humanity cannot be reduced 
to discourses on specific social identities. Rather, they often produce a 
kind of identity that is potentially inclusive, extendable across ethnic, 
gender, and class lines. In the early twentieth century, for people like 
Yán Fü, evolutionary theory was meaningful because it helped explain 
how China as a nation could survive in the international context of 
imperialism. While bolstering a nationalist cause, it also depended on an 
understanding of Chinese people as subject to the same laws of evolu- 
tionary change governing humans everywhere. In the Máo era, human- 
ity became defined through manual labor, embedding human identity 
in class identity. But the notion that labor created humanity also sup- 
ported an inclusive sense of what it meant to be human: labor was a 
physical experience shared by all the races of the world, and it was some- 
thing that could transform even intellectuals, returning their humanity 
to them. Rooting human origins in a state of “primitive communism,” 
where all shared in labor and its fruits, also helped support an even 
more fundamental Máo-era vision for society: the achievement of com- 
munism itself. Finally, in the post-Máo period, the ethnic nationalist 
attachment to Peking Man as a Chinese ancestor exists alongside more 
inclusive internationalist visions for science and globalist understand- 
ings of humanity. The wildly popular yérén stories, while pregnant with 
implications for gender and ethnicity, also tell of a humanity broadly 
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shared by all those who possess and properly express human feeling. 

Human identity is further important because of the multiple ways it 
can define people with respect to the nonhuman world. With the intro- 
duction of Darwinism to China near the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, many Chinese people began to see the “struggle for existence” as 
an inevitable consequence of humans’ place in the natural order. Under 
Mao, they learned to revere struggle for its own sake and to celebrate the 
victories in "humans' struggle with nature." Engels's influential treatise 
“The Part Played by Labor in the Transition from Ape to Human” empha- 
sized the "final, essential distinction" between animals and humans that 
labor made possible: only humans are capable of “mastering” nature, 
transforming it to serve our goals. Yet he also cautioned: "Let us not, 
however, flatter ourselves overmuch on account of our human victories 
over nature. For each such victory nature takes its revenge on us.... 
At every step we are reminded that we by no means rule over nature 
like a conqueror over a foreign people, like someone standing outside 
nature—but that we, with flesh, blood and brain, belong to nature, and 
exist in its midst, and that all our mastery of it consists in the fact that 
we have the advantage over all other creatures of being able to know 
and correctly apply its laws."? In the Mao era, the Chinese state glori- 
fied humans' mastery over nature, with little or no attention to Engels's 
caveat or concern for the destruction that often ensued.* Amid a growing 
realization in the post-Máo era of the environmental degradation such 
modernist policies have caused, the dominance of humans over nature 
is no longer so celebrated. Rather, yérén have emerged as symbols of wil- 
derness and as foils to expose the barbarity of human destructiveness, 
turning the ancient adage JẸ A £ 7; 2 @ ("humans are the leaders of the 
ten-thousand things") on its head. 

Human identity has frequently served as a potent political resource. 
In the Chinese classics, the difference between humans and animals was 
civilization, represented by fire, hunting, and other technologies taught 
to the people by a series of legendary rulers. People thus owed their very 
humanity to the rulers who had taught them the skills and had given 
them the social institutions that separated them from the animals. But 
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this possibility for humans to slip back into the realm of beasts some- 
times also served as a resource to criticize heartless rulers. In a story 
collected by the eighteenth-century folklorist Yuan Méi, the cruelty of 
the first emperor’s Great Wall conscription practices forced people to 
flee into the wilderness, where they returned to a bestial state. Darwinist 
evolution and Marxist history fixed the boundary between humans and 
other animals in the distant past and removed the potential for humans 
to revert to apes. The story of human evolution was (and largely remains) 
a progressivist and voluntarist one that imagines humans as naturally 
predisposed to strive toward ever-more-developed states. Nonetheless, 
the enthusiasm for stories about yérén in the post-Máo period, and the 
frequency with which yérén turn out to be humans "gone wild,” indicate 
that the gate between humans and animals continues to swing both 
ways in the imaginations of many Chinese people. This idea adds force 
to moral admonitions against certain types of behavior identified as less 
than human, and people have used it specifically to criticize the bar- 
barity of Máo-era political campaigns and post-Máo assaults on nature. 
Yérén have tapped the deep wells of popular culture. Their voices, reso- 
nant with primordial authority, are worthy of consideration alongside 
those of post-Máo intellectuals who argue for the relevance of “human 
rights" and a "humanistic spirit." Just as the political dissident Wáng 
Ruóshuí found significance in the Marxist humanist implications of 
Engels's theory that labor created humanity, yérén revive an apprecia- 
tion for such long-standing values as "human feeling." In such ways has 
human identity been of crucial significance in modern Chinese history. 


Mass Science and Popular Culture 


Paleoanthropology in China has owed much to the durability and influ- 
ence of popular culture, which has acted as a reservoir for ideas about 
humanity and for knowledge about natural history. Máo was right to 
think that "the masses" had something to offer science, but he missed 
the link between mass science and popular culture. His and others' pre- 
occupation with eradicating superstition obscured the role of popular 
culture and limited the acknowledgment of the masses' contributions to 
their experiences in production, very narrowly defined. This precluded 
a full appreciation of the extent to which many sciences—especially sci- 
ences about the nature of people—derive much from popular culture. 
The many ways in which popular culture influenced Chinese paleoan- 
thropology could have been understood in the Máo era under the rubric 
of mass science, if only the rubric had included cultural and intellectual 
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contributions rather than just material and labor contributions—that is, 
if only popular culture had not been equated with superstition. 

As one example, dragon bones have repeatedly found their way into 
the scientific culture of paleoanthropologists and paleontologists work- 
ing in China. Scientists dubbed the Peking Man excavation site Dragon 
Bone Hill, and they often discuss dragon bones at length in their mem- 
oirs and other writings. I suggest that dragon bones have been important 
to Chinese paleoanthropologists because they invest Chinese paleoan- 
thropology with cultural meaning, making the science more "Chinese." 
Yet always there is an underlying discomfort arising from the odor of 
superstition that clings to dragon bones, and this probably contributed 
to the failure of dragon bones to be explicitly identified as part of mass 
science. 

Popular culture also offers clues about local natural history. We saw 
compelling evidence of this in the late Cultural Revolution, when sci- 
entists working in the Níhéwan Basin encountered a local legend attest- 
ing to the existence of a lake in the remote past. But it does not seem 
Chinese scientists often pursued such clues, and certainly not in any 
systematic way that acknowledged legends as a legitimate part of mass 
science. Actually, reports on the excavations in Nihéwan made no refer- 
ence to the benefit of the lake story to scientists, but rather focused on 
how the local people "learned" about the lake from the scientists who 
came to excavate there. 

Nothing from the rich reservoir of popular culture has influenced 
paleoanthropology more than the passionate concern for ancestors. 
The notion of national ancestors has permeated Chinese materials on 
human evolution produced by scientists and circulated through official 
channels. Yet an interest in ancestors is hardly limited to paleoanthro- 
pologists and state officials. Rather, it is broadly shared throughout the 
general population, especially although not exclusively in China. Pic- 
ture books that valorize Peking Man as "our ancestor," students who 
pay their respects at the graves of famous paleoanthropologists atop 
Zhoukóudiàn, and people who visit the Yuánmóu Man site to pray for 
blessings and protection are all putting into practice an enduring cul- 
tural commitment to honor those who have come before. 

The boundary erected between science and popular culture appears to 
be weakening still further in the post-Máo period under the influence of 
market reforms. Nowhere is this more evident than in the phenomenal 
interest yérén have sparked among scientists, peasants, poets, and other 
members of contemporary Chinese society. What scientists know about 
yérén is rooted in stories passed down from imperial-era texts and still 
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circulated orally today by rural people. Yérén have thus been a very sig- 
nificant way in which popular culture has contributed to the exploration 
of meanings about humanity. They address issues of sex, wilderness, the 
relationship of people to nature and to one another, and the barbarity of 
certain past and recent political events. The questions paleoanthropolo- 
gists ask about humanity (whether it is our aggressive or peaceful nature, 
the relationship of the sexes, or other questions) are always informed by 
culture. The yérén literature is thus not an exception, but rather a particu- 
larly colorful way for this to happen. And because of all of this I think 
of the yérén literature as having made popular science live up to the first 
half of its name. Yérén are popular in every sense of the word. 


How Popular Science Changes 
What We Think about China 


Jiang Qing and her allies, for all their mistakes and moral failings, were 
right to reject “exceptionalism” in science, and China scholars would be 
wise to follow suit in greater numbers. Just as science is too important 
to be left to scientists, it has been too central in the lives of twentieth- 
century Chinese people to be treated as a marginal subject in history. 
Science dissemination and mass science in particular are intimately con- 
nected to the more recognized issues of ideology and class struggle in 
Chinese history. 

Science dissemination, especially though again by no means exclu- 
sively in China, has been above all an attempt to modernize people's 
thoughts. Beginning in the early twentieth century, Chinese science dis- 
semination has typically been intertwined with a more general struggle 
over cultural legacies from the past, often identified as "superstitions." In 
1949, that struggle broadened to include all forms of "idealism," which 
in the case of human evolution particularly targeted Christianity. The 
issue remains critical in Chinese politics today, as scientists are enlisted 
and science dissemination projects funded to combat the "antiscien- 
tific” teachings of organizations like Falun Gong. Knowledge of science 
dissemination practices is thus necessary to understand larger questions 
of modernity and cultural transformation in China. 

Science dissemination was a key component of the socialist state's 
efforts to replace old ways of thinking with revolutionary ones. This 
was a project in which intellectuals—and particularly scientists—had a 
clear and compelling role to play. It was also an area in which scientists' 
values overlapped with state priorities. The process of elevating scientific 
thought, moreover, raised the social and political status of scientists. Sci- 
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ence dissemination thus offered scientists and some other intellectuals 
a kind of legitimation that must have been very attractive, given their 
generally precarious political position. Through cadre classes, lectures 
at factories, slide shows, books, magazines, films, and exhibitions, the 
state used science to validate the ideological lessons they required the 
people to learn. Materials on human evolution produced for lay audi- 
ences in the Mao era had a clear political agenda in converting people 
from Christian and other idealist views of human origins to the mate- 
rialist perspective offered in Engels's essay "The Part Played by Labor in 
the Transition from Ape to Human." Other political agendas included 
the celebration of Peking Man and other human fossils as ancestors of 
the Chinese people, and the simultaneous attack on imperialism and 
embracing of "all the world as one human family." 

Yet these materials cannot be dismissed as mere ideological indoctri- 
nation. Audiences were not simply asked to accept new ideas because 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, or Máo said they were so. Rather, the new 
ideas gained credibility from a conspicuous display of material evidence 
together with clear analysis. Moreover, the empirical basis of scientific 
knowledge was underscored through frequent reference to questions 
that could not yet be resolved because of a lack of sufficient evidence. 
While there was much that was authoritarian in Máo-era science dis- 
semination, these factors suggest that state officials and scientists con- 
sidered it important to distinguish their propaganda from other kinds of 
ideological education, particularly religious teachings. They wanted to 
claim science on their side, and they thus emphasized material evidence 
and logical analysis as the means of convincing the masses to transform 
their thoughts. Indeed, part of the goal of this transformation was for 
people to think more scientifically. That this goal was undermined by 
authoritarianism does not entirely erase its significance. 

If science dissemination was a special kind of ideological education, 
popular participation in science can be seen as a particularly "hard case," 
or strong test, of class struggle. When in 1941 Máo gave his famous 
“Talks at the Yán'àn Forum,” he set forth a paradigm for a “mass style" in 
art and literature in which "the thoughts and feelings of our writers and 
artists should be fused with those of the workers, peasants, and soldiers" 
through "conscientiously learn[ing] the language of the masses." The 
twin goals of dissemination and raising standards would be accomplished 
through a two-way flow of knowledge: intellectuals would disseminate 
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art, but would in their own work aim “in the direction in which the 
workers, peasants and soldiers are themselves advancing.”’ In the early 
1950s, science dissemination efforts drew on this language of dissemina- 
tion and raising standards, but a mass style proved even more difficult 
to achieve in science than in art. Even Mao had recurring doubts about 
whether the natural sciences might require some immunity from the 
political struggles with which other fields had to contend. The pursuit 
in the Cultural Revolution of policies like “open-door science,” “mixing 
sand,” and having scientists “stand aside” to let the masses lead were 
thus in many ways the most extreme tests of how far workers, peasants, 
and soldiers could rise above the barriers posed by intellectual elitism to 
take the reins of society. That these efforts often failed not only in their 
outcomes but even in how seriously and systematically they were imple- 
mented indicates that ideas about the necessity of formal education and 
expertise remained very powerful even after decades of explicit struggle. 
Moreover, it was the state’s own commitment to seeing the masses as 
superstitious that tied the hands of those who sought to promote a more 
radical epistemology. 

While such issues are most striking during the Máo era, we can find 
them also in the republican and post-Máo periods. The cultural gap 
between intellectual elites and nonelites—so vivid in the Zhoukóudiàn 
excavations—was a major issue for liberal reformers and socialists alike 
in the early twentieth century. That problem remains today, and there 
is little reason to think that it will be readily solved through science 
dissemination efforts that are increasingly split between elite-oriented 
programs and sensationalist materials designed for a market economy. 
The years between 1949 and 1976 thus share too much with the periods 
before and after to be seen as the “detour” some have suggested.® 

Similarly, a study of popular science demonstrates that there is too 
much shared with other modern societies not to recognize China as 
part of a bigger world, even during its most isolated times. This does 
not mean unthinkingly applying to China categories created to describe 
other places, but rather, as R. Bin Wong has argued, recognizing the 
many categories that are shared across cultures and then, on the basis of 
these similarities, defining the significant differences.? Such an approach 
shows that China's struggles with ideology, elitism, and other issues 
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in science have not arisen entirely from unique political problems or 
from problems shared only with other socialist regimes, but have rather 
emerged from contradictions inherent in modern societies in general. 
Not only does this help us understand China better, it also makes China 
a better mirror for Westerners who perennially look thither for inspira- 
tion or negative example. 


How China Changes 
What We Think about Popular Science 


Science dissemination in China has shared with its counterparts in 
other countries a core assumption about the necessity of using scientific 
knowledge to correct popular understandings of the world. The greater 
authoritarianism in socialist China, however, significantly increased the 
degree to which science dissemination materials portrayed the accep- 
tance of specific perspectives as mandatory. In China, moreover, the bur- 
den of “backwardness” has been particularly heavy. That is, perceptions 
of China as mired in traditional ways of thought that impede social 
progress have led to a far greater focus on eradicating superstitions than 
on filling knowledge “deficits.” A second important difference lies in 
the far weaker political position of religious organizations in China than 
in many other countries. Particularly since 1949, science disseminators 
have been free—and required—to make explicit contrasts between reli- 
gious and scientific perspectives. This was true also in the Soviet Union, 
but science disseminators there faced far greater popular resistance from 
long-standing Christian communities and were compelled to take such 
resistance into consideration in designing their science dissemination 
programs.'° 

In addition, the political and ideological context of popular science 
in the People’s Republic of China encouraged a greater emphasis on 
technology than on natural science, especially as compared with the 
nonsocialist West. This was also the case in Stalin’s Soviet Union, where 
the shop floor was celebrated as “the temple of science."!! While dissemi- 
nating knowledge on human evolution nonetheless remained a priority 
in socialist China, the emphasis on technology had important ramifica- 
tions for popular participation in science. The restriction of mass science 
to the fields of agricultural and industrial technologies stemmed in part 
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from the more general commitment to such “productive” sciences. It 
was also due to the view of the masses as too superstitious to contribute 
to science intellectually or culturally, and only able to participate based 
on their experience in manual labor. This prevented the full extension 
into the natural sciences of a radical Marxist epistemology—that is, a 
model of scientific knowledge based on an understanding of laborers as 
uniquely positioned to contribute to science. Ironically, this impediment 
was less present among Marxist scientists in postwar, capitalist Japan. 

Patterns of popular participation in paleoanthropology have been 
largely consistent throughout the twentieth century in China, and 
across national and political contexts. Paleoanthropologists and other 
field scientists in republican China, socialist China, postsocialist China, 
and nonsocialist countries alike have depended on local people to pro- 
vide information and to assist in the labor of scientific research. Neither 
has China been alone in its engagement with the class politics of scien- 
tific knowledge. At least since Victorian times, science in the West has 
also been an arena in which diverse social actors have struggled over 
questions of authority and access, and many have successfully contested 
the notion that science is a privileged territory for educated elites, spe- 
cifically scientists. The chief difference lies in the support the Chinese 
socialist state often offered to challenges from below, which significantly 
altered the handicaps. The Cultural Revolution’s attack on the primacy 
of experts may well represent the greatest experiment to date in pushing 
the issue of participation to its apparently logical conclusion. 

How, then, does knowledge of the Chinese experience help us think 
about popular participation in science in general? First, it is clear that 
it does not usually make sense for workers, farmers, and soldiers to lead 
scientific teams, or for scientists and workers to be placed in artificial 
relationships to force mutual learning. Moreover, it is counterproduc- 
tive—not to mention morally contemptible—to attack scientific elitism 
through physical and psychological violence. Nonetheless, it does make 
sense to recognize the different kinds of expertise that laypeople have 
and to develop useful ways of incorporating this expertise into scientific 
research. And it also makes sense to acknowledge the degree to which 
meaningful scientific statements are dependent on broader forms of 
shared knowledge—as shown, for example, in discourse on ancestors. 

When it comes to superstition, it must be admitted that not all forms 
of knowledge are equally beneficial to society and that many may actu- 
ally be dangerous. However, the war on superstition waged by Chinese 
science disseminators and by people like Carl Sagan does little to help 
matters and is moreover based on a faulty understanding of the rela- 
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tionship between science and popular culture. The boundary between 
science and nonscience is blurry, contested, and constructed. Popular 
skepticism about scientific authority is fed by social and political struc- 
tures to which people do not have equal access and in which people are 
not equally powerful. Despite their antielitism, Máo and other Chinese 
socialists appear never to have seen the issue in quite this way. Rejec- 
tion or selective integration of scientific knowledge also results from the 
specific priorities laypeople hold, which often differ in important ways 
from those of scientists. We must allow for people's greater interest in 
stories that are meaningful than in those that are accurate, even as we 
encourage the cultivation of critical thinking. Finally, popular ^miscon- 
ceptions" of science are not the only dangerous conceptions. Theories 
of human evolution that buttress racist or nationalist policies constitute 
just one example of the potential hazards of expert knowledge. 

This points to a broader question: Should scientific knowledge have 
any bearing on how we construct human identity, or for that matter 
any other kind of social identity? If modern humans are found to have 
originated in multiple regions, does this mean we have less in com- 
mon today? If labor created humanity, must we labor to be human? If 
homosexual behaviors are found to be absent in other species, does this 
imply humans should likewise abstain? Conversely, if bonobos (pygmy 
chimpanzees) engage in homosexual behaviors, should humans follow 
suit? Should the homemaking responsibilities of male Garibaldi fish or 
the childbearing functions of male sea horses serve as inspirations for 
human men? Should we be encouraged to have sex changes because 
sheepfish do it? While some of these suggestions may sound ridiculous 
to some readers, to various degrees they are all active as resources in 
shaping how people in modern societies think about themselves and 
their worlds.” 

Donna Haraway insightfully comments, “Forbidding comparative 
stories about people and animals would impoverish public discourse." 
“But,” she continues, “no class of these stories can be seen as innocent, 
free of determinations by historically specific social relations and daily 
practice in producing and reproducing daily life. Surely scientific stories 
are not innocent in that sense."? We cannot stop the Chinese state from 
investing fossils with national significance, just as the Chinese state can- 
not stop people in Yuánmóu from worshipping fossils as ancestors with 
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the power to bless and protect. What we can do is to point out the 
complexity of nature, recognize the myriad interpretations it offers, and 
empower people to challenge interpretations that prevent them from 
achieving the kind of world they desire. 


What Did Not Happen 


Somewhat like sea horses and bonobos, Chinese history has often served 
as a way for Westerners to think about their own cultures. New-age phi- 
losophers have idealized Chinese harmonious relations with nature and 
perceptions of mind-body unity; members of the John Birch Society 
have demonized China as a totalitarian empire bent on destroying the 
American way of life. Many historians from diverse political perspectives 
have written modern Chinese history in the tragic mode as a story of 
missed opportunities—for liberalism, for capitalism, for socialism, for 
feminism, or for other priorities.‘* Such approaches may be unfair or 
even dangerous when they imagine China as the opposite of the West 
or when they chastise China for not living up to the authors’ expecta- 
tions. Nonetheless, to deprive ourselves of a view in the Chinese mirror 
would, in Haraway’s words, “impoverish public discourse” on Chinese 
and Western cultures alike. 

These issues are nowhere more explicit than in the historiography of 
premodern Chinese science, which began with a period dominated by 
the “Needham question” (“Why did the scientific revolution not occur in 
China?”) and then moved into one dominated by critiques of that ques- 
tion. One commonly voiced concern is that potential questions about 
what did not happen in history are both limitless and impossible to answer 
conclusively.? At one time, I found Needham’s approach so frustrating 
that I posed the following counterargument to my classmates in science 
studies: "What if we asked why acupuncture did not emerge in Europe, or 
why Western countries took so long (compared with China) to develop 
meritocratic bureaucracies?" To my surprise, while the former example 
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was too specific to be very useful, the latter stimulated real interest. 

Since that time, I have reevaluated my perspective. Counterfactual 
questions are methodologically powerful because they liberate history 
from determinism.!5 Even counterfactual questions based, as Needham’s 
was, on expectations derived from the experiences of other cultures 
are not inherently problematic. Rather, they permit investigation of 
possibilities otherwise obscured by the limited perspectives of histori- 
cal actors. The real problem with the Needham question is that on its 
own it operates asymmetrically to reinforce existing patterns of cultural 
dominance. There has been no effort of equivalent influence to interpret 
Western histories based on Chinese expectations, although scholars like 
R. Bin Wong are moving us in that direction. 

Numerous counterfactual questions have enriched this study." For 
example, in chapter 3 I asked what can be inferred from the near absence 
of gender as an analytical category in science dissemination materials 
on human evolution. That they did not take available opportunities to 
highlight gender equality as a "natural" state indicates the relatively low 
priority assigned to feminist concerns. In chapter 5, I outlined what to 
me was an obvious link between the notion that labor created human- 
ity and the suggestion that laborers had experience valuable to science. 
That this link was never articulated reveals the lack of a rigorous, radical 
reevaluation of the structure of scientific knowledge based on a Marxist 
standpoint epistemology. As a final example, chapter 8 concluded with 
a thought experiment on the possible ramifications should the recent 
out-of-Africa theory gain enough support in China to exclude Peking 
Man from the modern human lineage. I offered the hope that the grow- 
ing fascination with human "cousins" like chimpanzees and especially 
yérén might help Peking Man remain a cherished member of the human 
family even without ancestral status. 

Questions like Needham's of “why did not" thus open the door for 


16. Richard Evans has a point when he identifies the highly deterministic character of many 
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questions many science fiction authors ask of “why not” and “what if.” 
They allow us to imagine the worlds for whose existence we would strive. 
We inhabit the histories of these future worlds, and it is thus up to us to 
ask the questions and create the possibilities needed to engender them. 
While historians have a responsibility to be careful when gathering and 
interpreting data about the past, we can afford to be considerably more 
utopian when we imagine better alternatives. With all of this in mind, I 
will close with an unapologetic attempt to construct a future from some 
of the promises and some of the actual experiences of popular paleoan- 
thropology in twentieth-century China 18 A truly popular paleoanthro- 
pology would be one in which 


Scientists are versed in popular cultural understandings about humanity, origins, 
and ancestors, and they are self-reflective about how these understandings shape 
research questions, theories, and narratives of human origins 

Dragon bones are discussed without the quotation marks that betray discomfort 
about the perspective on the natural world they represent, just as Chinese phar- 
macists may speak of fossils without flinching 

Scientists ask local people not only about dragon bones, but also about other 
kinds of local knowledge about the land 

Paleoanthropology is seen as a field incorporating both mental and manual 
labor, and farmers' and workers' contributions—from digging to offering insights 
on how primitive tools were made and used—are solicited and acknowledged 
Local people who have made contributions to paleoanthropology are acknowl- 
edged in print by name and have the opportunity to continue to participate in 
future excavations, in dissemination activities, or in other ways 

Men and women, and people of diverse social and ethnic backgrounds, partici- 
pate in all aspects of paleoanthropology, including research and dissemination 
Meanings produced about humanity through paleoanthropology do not serve 
as natural laws determining specific patterns of social behavior; instead, they are 
drawn upon to challenge or enhance ideas people cherish based on their own 
experiences and on other cultural resources; in addition, such scientific concepts 
are themselves challenged and reinterpreted through popular culture 


Neither China nor any other country has resolved the social and politi- 
cal disagreements that prevent such a vision of science from being real- 
ized. Nonetheless, reflecting on one another's histories may yet inspire 
us to move in that direction. 
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SCIENCE / HISTORY 


A skilled social history of twentieth-century Chinese paleoanthropology and a 
compelling cultural—and at times comparative—history of assumptions and 
debates about what it means to be human, The People’s Peking Man focuses on 
issues that push against the boundaries of science and politics, offering an 
innovative approach to modern Chinese history and the history of science. 


“In this ambitious study of the introduction of Darwinian thought to China, 
Schmalzer aims to change the way historians of science and Sinologists both 
look at their disciplines. She demonstrates that knowledge of science dissemina- 
tion practices is necessary for understanding larger questions of modernity and 
cultural transformation in China. At the same time, by placing Chinese science in 
its unique political and cultural context, she challenges the historian’s perception 
of how the popularization process operates. In the course of telling the story of 
paleoanthroplogy against the backdrop of the turbulent path of twentieth-century 
Chinese history, Schmalzer successfully deals with a series of important issues, 
such as the state’s use of popularization to undermine superstition and embrace 
socialism, the nationalist symbolism surrounding the ‘Peking Man, and the ten- 
sions between top-down science dissemination and bottom-up mass science.” 
BERNARD LIGHTMAN, YORK UNIVERSITY 


“A passionately argued story of human identity, popular science, and politics in 
twentieth-century China, delightfully out of step with our cynical times and 
certain to captivate even the most skeptical reader. Schmalzer’s work combines 
intellectual curiosity mentored by the imagination with serious scholarship firmly’ 
grounded in the empirical" MICHAEL SCHOENHALS, LUND UNIVERSITY 


"This wonderfully original book takes a seemingly arcane topic—paleoanthropology 
and the changing political and cultural meanings of Peking Man—and uses it to ex- 
plore the changing political cultures of republican, Maoist, and post-Maoist China 
in a new and subtle way. The author ranges confidently across issues as diverse as 
evolutionary theory and the search for yetis, illuminating, as she goes, major issues 
concerning the relationship between science and politics, the relationship between 
academic elites and citizens who lack scientific knowledge, and the ways in which 
science is represented and visualized in popular culture. In a consistently thought- 
provoking fashion, she uses the Chinese case to grapple with fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the democratic control of science in modern societies.” 

STEVE SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 


Sigrid Schmalzer is assistant professor of history at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 
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